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CHAP. I. 
Of Sleep and Hunger. 

A.S man, in all the privileges he enjoys, and the 
powers he is invested with, has a superiority over 
all other animals, so, in his necessities, he seeroa 
inferior to the meanest of them all. Nature has 
brought him into life ■ with a greater variety of 
wants and infirmities, than ^le rest of her crea- 
tures, unarmed in the midst of enemies. The lion 
has natural arms ; the bear natural clothing : but 
man is destitute of all such advantages ; . and, from 
the superiority of his mind alone, he is to supply 
the deficiency. The number of his wants, how- 
ever, were merely given, in order "to multiply the 
number of his enjoyments ; since the possibility of 
being deprived of any good, teaches him the value 
of its possession. Were man born with tbose ad- 
vantages which he learns to possess by industry, he 
wouild very probably enjoy them with a blunter 
relish : it is by being naked, that he knows the 
TOIb o. B 
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value of a coTering; it i» by being exposed fa) ffae 
weather, that he learns the comforts of an habitation. 
Every want thu^ becomes.a meaba.of pleasure, in 
the redressing.; and the animal that has most 
desires, may be .said to be capable of the greatest 
Tarietyof liappiness. 

Beside the thousand imaginary wants -peculiar to 
man, there are two, which he has in common with 
all other animals ; and which be feels in a more 
necessary manner than they. These are the wants 
of sleep and hunger. Every animal that we are 
acquainted with, seems to endure the want of these 
witii much less injnl^ to health than man ; and 
some are most Surprisingly patient in sustaining 
both. The little domestic animals that we keep 
about us, may often set a lesson of calri^ resigna- 
tion, iii supporting want md watel^ulnesa, to (be 
boasted pfailoBopher. They receive fbeir jnttanc* 
at uncertain interrals, and wut ito coming witM 
cheerfal expectation. We fasve instances of the 
dog', and' the cat, Hving, in this manno', w.ftfteat 
fbod for seTeral days ; and yet stillpreserving thei^ 
httachment to the tyrant that oppresses them ;- stfl 
rea^ to exert their httle services for his amusement 
Or defence. Bat the patience of these is nothing 
to what the animals of'the ferest endure. As Aese 
mpstiy live upon accidental carnage, so- they Bk 
pften . known to remain witheut. fbod fat seyerei 
tre^ together. Nature, Undly scJteitons for (heit 
support, has alio contracted thdr stomachs, ta bbiI 
them fbr their precarious way of living ; and kindlyi 
Ivhfle it abridges the banquet, lessens Ha necessity 
of providing for it. But the meaner tribes o( 
ftniroals are ifiade stfH mor». cepaUe of sysEainingf 
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life witlioiit food, many of them ramaihiB^in astate 
x^torpidindtffemce^Ithetrprc^appreaclKSj trheti 
^ey jump upoa dnd saae it. In4hi> maimer, tbe 
jnaJjie, or tbe spider, continae, for several ntonUta 
together, to sabaist upon a nngle meal ;' and aome 
of the Imtterfty kinds live upon little «r sotfinig. 
But It is tery different wittf nun : his wants dailjf 
make tfadr iiBportunate 4kmftnd8 ; a«d it is hnova 
that he cannftf continue to live many days withont 
eating, drinking', and sleeping. 1\ | 

Hunger is a nmcfa more powerful enemy to maA 
than watchfalness, and kilts bim much sootier. It 
. nay be considered as a dis<wder thait food removes ; 
smd that would quidcly be fatal, without it> propM** 
antidote. In tact, it is so tenrible tp Man, that to 
avoid it4ie even encmmters certain death; «b4, 
father than endure its tortures, exchanges Aem ftw 
immediate destruction. However, by what I havft 
heen ttJd, it is much mere dreadful in its ap[Hroaches^ 
Aan in its continuance ; and the pains of a femish- 
ing wretch decrease as bis strength dimtnishcs. la 
the beginning, the desire of food is dreadfal indeei^ 
as we know by experience ; for there are few w1m> 
have not in some degree felt its approaches. Bu^ 
afler iht firrt or second day, its tortures become less 
terrible, and a total inseosibihty at length comes 
kindly in to the poor wretch's assistance.. I faavA 
ta&ed with Ae captain of a ship, who was one of 
six that cndared it in its extmaities ; and m^o w^ 
the o^y person that had not lost his senses, when 
they received acddent^ relief. He assured me, bis 
paias at first were so greait, as to be ofien tempted 
to eat a part of one of tiw men who died ; and 
wfaidi tile ixat jtf his crew adaaHy Sat some ttiu 
» 2 
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-lived Upon : he said, that, daring the c^ntlnuaiLce 
;of tiiis paroxyam, he found his pains insupportable ; 
:and was. deflirous, at one time,. of anticipating^ that 
death which he thought inevitable : but his pains, 
^he said, gradually decreased, after the sixth day (for 
(hey bad water in the ship, which kept them alive 
so long), and.then he was in a state rather of languor 
tit»n desire ;. nor did he much wish for food, except 
when he saw others eating ; and that for a while 
revived his appetite, though with diminished impor- 
tunity. The latter part of the time, when his 
health was almost- destroyed, a thousand strange 
images rose upoji his mind ; and every one of his 
'Senses began to briilg him wrong information. The 
jnoet fragrant perfumes appeared to him to have a 
fetid smell ; and every thing he looked \i took -a 
'greenish hue, and sometimes a yellow. When he 
■was presented with food by the ship's company that 
took him and his men up, four of whom died shortly 
after, he could not help lookinjg upon it with lothing, 
instead of desire ; and it was not till after four days, 
^a< his stomach was brought to its natural tone ; 
when 'the violence of his appetite returned, with a 
sort of canine eagerness. 

Thus dreadful are the effects of hunger ; and yet, 
when we coitie to assign the cause that produces 
them, we find the subject involved in doubt and 
intricacy. This longing eagerness is, no doubt, 
given for a very obvious purpose ; that oi replenisfa- 
iiTg the body, wasted by fetigne and perspiration. 
Were not men stimulated by sucha pressing monitor, 
they might be apt to pursue other njnusements, with 
a perseverance beyond their power ; and forget the 
vseful hours of refreshment, in those more tempting 
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enes of pleasure. But banger makes a demand that 
will not be refused ; and, indeed, the generality of 
mankind seldom await the call. 

Hunger has been supposed by wroe to arise from' 
the rubbiug of the coats Qf the stomach against' 
each other, without having any intervening sub-- 
stance to prevent their painfiil attrition. Others 
have imagined, that its juices, wanting their neces- 
sary supply, turn acrid, or, as some say, pungent ; 
and thus fret its internal coats, so as to produce a- 
train of the most uneasy sensations. Boerhaave, 
vrho established his reputation in physic by uniting 
the conjectures ■ of all those tliat preceded him,' 
ascribes hunger to the united effect of both these 
causes ; aad asserts, that the pungency of the gastric 
juices^ and the attrition of its coats against each' 
other, cause those pains, which nothing but food 
can remove. These juices continuing still to be 
separated in the stomach, and every moment be- 
coming more acrid, mix with the blood, and infect 
the circulation : the circulation being thus contami- 
nated, becomes weaker, and more contracted ;, and 
the whole nervous frame sympathising, an hectic 
fever, and sometimes madness, is produced; in. 
which 'state the faint wretch expires. In this 
manner, the man who dies of hunger may be said 
to be'poisoned by the juices of his own body ; and 
is destroyed less by the want of nourishment, than, 
by the vitiated qualities of that which he had already 
taken* 

[" Thepninsofht^ger are occasioned by tlie extreme irrllBbi- 
N^ of the numerous ramificatinns of nerves about (he atomach, in 
eaBSequenoeofthfr abstraction of their usual -stimulati on by food. 

The inactivity of an organ causes pais by the accumulation o£ 
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mOwewT this BHj he, we hbve but few tflstanea 
of met! dying, except nt aea, of abwdote hanger ; 
the decline of those uobappy ctsetnrei wb« are <les- 
titatit of food, at land, being more riow and nnpcr- 
OU¥cd. ThesCj from being often in n^, and ai 
oftea receiving an accidciUal rapply, pMS Uielr 
ItTM between surfeiting and repining ; atid tbdr 
oonatitutioii i? iihpaired by insenBJUe degreefl. Mela 
i^ vsgt tor a tiaia of iirecaricrtia expectation. That 
sbaxe of profident precaatibn which incites him io 
lay op stores for a distant day, becomes his torment, 
when totally improvided agaioit an immediate call. 
The lower race (^ animals, when satisfied, for tht 
ivBtdat moment, are perftctlj bdppy : but it is 
otfitiwiie with rub ; bis Anind anticipatbs ^stress, 
and fed* the pang (rf want e?en befcH-e it arresta 
hifla. Thqs the mind, being continnally baressed 
by the sitaation, it at length inflnences the cons^- 
tution, and unflU it for all its functions. Some 
cruel disorder, but no way like hunger, seizes Uie 
unhappy sufferer ; so that almost all those men who 
have ,tbuB long lived by chance, and whose every 
day may be considered as an bappy escape from 
feiniae, are known at last to die, in reality, of a 



ctensoiial poiver, which, for want of stimulattOD, it caonot ooo- 
tatne ; as, in a cold frosty morning, the bands ache in copk- 
queoee of the de6ciency of the usutd stimoIuB of heat. 

In like manner, in thinti the nembranfl of the tipper enj of 
the gullet becomes torpid, aiid consequently punfut, wbentiinfe 
is a deficiency of aqueous fluid in the general system ; because 
it tiien wants its proper stimulus. It is foe Jibis reason that sei^s, 
ou the coast of Greenland) are known to swallow ttonea, for 
Want of other food, ibat they may exhaiMt tbe ctubwant and 
iminful acvuiBulatiwi of HM(«iRl ppwen- j 
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iimtitSt cttfted by butiger; bat ^bitit, in fhe 
OMtaiwi kn^nage, 1b often ctllcd a bl'dnen fa^rt. 
Sonie «f these 1 have known mytelf, wfaeb vfery little 
olile to relieve them ; and I bwrb been toCd, by « 
toy actirft and w<n1fay magbitrate, tbaC tiie nttmbet 
of luch as die in London flta' want, is mi^ gtemi^ 
tiwi ond «<nild iat8^e-»-l tbink he talked of twi» 
tboualnd in a year. 

But how numerous BDever thotie 4rbo i&ti of faubger 
nay be, many tinbei greater, on the other hand, dre 
dit nntaber ^ thote who die by repSeiimi. It ii 
ndt tlw proriace of the preacDt page to specvlaita« 
With the pfayfliciati, upm the clanger of surfeits t 
or, wkh the mbralJAt. lipoa the naDseowneu of 
ghtttonjr : it will only foe proper to observe, that at 
ndtbing is bo pi'gudieial to health as hunger by 
constraint, so nothing ii more beneficial to the coq« 
stftutioA than volaotarj abitinence. It was not 
without reason that rdigioa enjoined this duty ; 
tihceit answered the doubk purpose of restoring 
Uie health oppressed by luxury, and dimiiiiBbed th* 
oOABORiptiou of (jreviaions; so that a part mi^ 
tome to the pocu*. It should be the business' of tfat 
legklatute, therefore, to enfincc this divine prece|>t t 
and Urns, by restraining one part of raaakind in tiia 
we of their etperflnitias, to consnlt for the benefit ai 
those who -vnnt die DeceSsarias of hfe. The injitno* 
tions for afostlnehce are atrict over the whole Con* 
tinttd ; and Wore rigorotialy observed, even amtm^ 
Qundves, fOr ft long time alter the Rdbranition. 
Qoten EiixAdtk, by gtviug htt- comiaaads, upoti 
flris bMsd, di* asr of a ^hiicd iAjUnctieti, kflseiw^ 
in a I^Teal medsare, and, In my opinion, very un«- 
kiKly> tfac rdigioiU foroc itf the oUii^iiUoh: Skk 
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enjoined that her subjects should iast from flesh on 
Fridays and Saturdays ; but at the same time 
declared, that this was not commanded' from motives 
of rcligioDj as if there were an; differences in meats, 
but merely to &vourthe consumption of fish, and 
thus to mnltiply the number of mariners ; and also 
to spare the stock of sheep, which might be more 
beneficial in another way. In this manner the in- 
junction tlefeated its own ' force ; and this most 
salutary law became 'no longer binding, when it 
wasi&uppt^ed to coine purely from man. How far 
it may be enjoined ih the Soriptures, I will not take 
npoii me to say ; bat this may be asserted, that if 
'the utmost benefit to the individual, and the most 
extensive advantage to sodety, serve to mark any 
institution as of Heaven; this of abstinence may be 
reckoned among the foremost; 

Were we to. givea history of the. various benefits 
that have arisen from this command, and how con- 
ducive it has been to long life, the instances would 
fiitigue with their multiplicity. It is surprising to 
What a great age the primitive Christians of the 
East, who retired from persecution in the deserts of 
Arabia, continued to live in all the bloom of health, 
end yet all the rigours of abstemious discipline. 
Their common allowance, as we are told, for four 
and twenty hours, was twelve ounces of bread, and 
nothing but water. On this simple beverage, St. 
Anthony is said to have lived a hundred and five 
years; James, the hermit, a hundred and four, - 
Arsenius, tutor to the emperor Arcadius, a hundred 
and twenty'; St. Epiphanius, .a hundred ! and 
fifteen ; Simeon, a hundred and twelve ; and Roni- 
iiald, a hundred rand: twenty. In this - manner did 
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titeae holy temperate men live to an extreme old 
age, kept cheerful by strong hopes, and healthful 
hy moderate labour. 

Abstinence, which is thus voluntary, may b« much 
more easily supported than constrained hunger. 
Man is saic^ to live . without food for seven days ; 
which is the usual limit assigned him : and, perhaps, 
in a state of constraint, this is the longest time he 
can survive the want of it. But, in cases of volun- 
tary abstinence, of sickness, or sleeping, he has- 
been known to live much longer. 

In the records of the Tower, there is an account 
of. a Scotchman, imprisoned for felony, who, for 
the space of six weeks, took not the least sustenance, 
facing exactly watched during the whole time ; and 
for this he received the king's pardon. 

When the American Indians undertake long 
joumiesj and when, consequently, a stock of pt-o- 
visions sufficient to support them the whole way 
would' be more than they could carry, in order' to 
obviate this inconvenience, instead of carrying the 
necessary quantity, they contrive a method of pal- 
liating' their hunger, by swallowing pill^, made of 
calcined shells and tobacco. These pills take away 
all appetite, by producing a temporary disorder in 
the stomach ; &nd, no doubt, the frequent repetition 
of this wretched expedient, must at' last be fatal. 
By these' means, however, they continue several 
days without eating, cheerfully bearing such ex- 
tretnes'of faligue'and watching, as would qiiickly 
destroy men bred up in a greater state of delicacy. 
For those arts by which we learn to obviate oyr 
necessities, do not &il to unfit us for their acci- 
deatsl encoQQter. 
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Upon tlie whole, therefore, man is leit ible til 
snptiort hunger than eoy ether aniHial ; and he it 
not better qualified to support a state of watdifal« 
ms». Indeed, deep BttsM nrtich more neceiiary 
to him than to any other ereatnre; aa, iriien 
awdc«, he may be said to exhaust a ^eater yrapat- 
tirni of the .nervoas fluid; and, coBBeqneotly, ta 
stand in need of an adequate aup{^y. Other ani* 
mali, when most av^ake, . are bat IHtle rsmoved 
frotn a sti^ of shimber ; their feeble fJuulticB, in* 
prisoned in matter, and rtther exerted by inpoba 
than ddiberalion, require slet^ ratho- as a oenaiion 
&wa motioD, than from thinking. But it is t>tket* 
vrtse Trith man ; his ideas, fatigirod with tho^ 
tarious excnrsione, demand a Cessation, not ixat 
than the body, frora toil ; and he is die only croa* 
ture thai seems to reqnira sleep from donUe molives ; 
not less for the refifesfameat of the mental ^an of 
the bodily frame. 

There are some lower anitnds, indeed, ^t 9eem 
to spend the greatest part of their lives in sleep j 
but, properly speaking, the sle^ i>f such raaj be 
considered as a kind of death ; and their waking, a 
resurrection. Flies, and insetits, are said to bo 
asleep, at a time th&t all the rital motions have 
ceased ; without re^iration, without any circuktion 
of their juicc«; if cut in pieces, tiiey do aol awakej 
nor does any Antd ooee out at the wound. TheM 
may be considered rather as congeided than as 
sleeping animals ; and their rest, during winter^ 
rathinr as a ceasatiou from liie, than a necessary re* 
freshment : bat in ibA hi^er races of animals, whoM 
btood is not tims eongftaled, and tbawed by beat, these 
all bear the want of sleep much b^ter tiian iimui j 
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lod some of them ramtimie s long time uriUiouC 
seemiD^tdtdte any refreshment from it whatsoeTer. 

But hwn is OiOre fe«ble ; he requires its due 
return; aiid if it ^Is topaytheaccaHtoniedTisit, hit 
whole frame iu in a short time Uirown into disorder ; 
hie appetite erases ; fats spirits are dejected ; hit 
puke becomes quicker and harder ; and his mind> 
abridged of its slambmng Tinons, begins to adopt 
waking dreamt. A thoonnd strange phuitoms 
9sve, which ccmic «nd go witfaoat bis will : these, 
which are Utiutient in the beginnings at last take 
firm possession of the mind, which yidda te their 
dominion, and, after a long atmggles rtini into 
confirmed madnen. in (hat hnrrid state, the miad 
may be considered as a city widiout walls, open to 
erery iatiult, and paying hdtnage to erery invader : 
ey^ry idee that then starts, ii^itfa any fisrce, becomet 
a realty ; end the reasoa, over &tigaed with Itt 
fomer in^rartunitieB, n^es no head against the 
lytBnnical iaTasinhj bat submits to it from mere 
imbecility. 

But it is happy ibr mankind, tbit this state Of 
inquietude is seldom driven to an extreme; and 
that tiiere ere meditnnea which setdbni fail to give 
rdief. However, man finds it more difficult than 
any other animal to procure sleep : and some are 
obliged to court ^s approaches for several hours 
together, before they incline to rest. It is in vain 
that all light is excluded; that all sounds are 
removed; (hat warmth and softness conspire to 
htvitg it; the restless and busy mind still retains its 
former activity ; and reason, that wislies to lay 
down the reins, in spite of herself, is obliged to 
. Btainttun them. In tins disagreealde state^ Uit 
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mind passes from thought to thought, ^illJDg tc 
lose the distinctness <rf perception/ by increasing. 
the . multitude of the images. At last, when the 
approaches of sleep are near, every object of the 
imagination begins to mix with that next it ; their 
outlines become, in a inanner, rounder ; a part of 
their distinctions fade sway ; and sleep, that ensues/ 
fiishions out a dream from the remainder. 

If then it should he asked from what cause this 
stale of : repose proceeds, or in what manner sleep' 
thus binds us for several honrs together, I must 
&irly confess my ignorance, although it is easy to 
tell what philosophers say upon the subject. Sleepj,' 
says one of them,* consists in a. scarcity of spirits,- 
by which the orifices or pores of the nerves in the 
brain, through which the spirits used .to flow into 
the nerves, being no kmger kept open. by the fre- 
quency of the spirits, shut of thenwdves; thus the 
nerves, wanting a new. supply of spirits, become 
lax, and unfit to convey any impression to the 
brain. All this, however, is explaining a very 
great obscurity by somewhat more obscure ; leaving, 
therefore, those spirits to open and shut the entrances 
to the brain, let us be contented with simply enu- 
merating the efiects of sleep upon the human con- 
stitution, f 

• RiAault. 

[f Sle^ seemi.to be the provision of nature for sopplying the 
waste of sensorial power, which is gradually eshautted by (be 
various exteraal stimulauts of food, thought, exercise, &c. during 
the day. The common effects of all the exciliog powers to 
produce aleep, is proved by every day's experience. After great 
fatigue of niind or body, or after a, full meul and much wine, we 
ff^l. the povera of volition gradually suapended, and an inclination . 
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' Id sleep, the wht^e 'nervous firanie is relaxed, 
-while the heart and -the Iung8 seem more forcibly 
.exerted. This fuller circulation produces also a 
swelling of the muscles, as they always find who 
■sleep with . ligatures on any part of their body. 
.This increased circulation, also, may be considered 
as a kind tti exercise, which is continued through 
the frame ; and, by this, the perspiration becomes 
-more copious, although the appetite for food is 
entirely taken away. Too much sleep dulls the 
.apprehension, weakens the memory, and utifits the 
body for labour. On the contrary, sleep too much 
abridged, emaciates the frame, produces melan- 
f:boly, and coosumes the constitution. It requires 
some care, therefore, to regulate the quantity of 
.sleep, and just to take as mnch as will completely 
restore Nature, without oppressing it. The poor, 
as Otway says, sleep little ; forced, by their situation, 
to lengthen out their labour to their necessities, 
they have but a short interval for this plet^ing 
refreshment ; and I have ever been of opinion, that 
bodily labour demands a less quantity of sleep than 
mental. Labourers and artizans are generally 
satisfied with about seven hours ; but I have knowa 
some scholars who usually slept nine, and perceived 
their faculties no way impaired by over-sleeping. ' 
The famous Philip Barrettiere, who was consi- 
dered as a prodigy of learning at the age of fourteen, 
was known to sleep r^ularly twelve hours in the 

to deep. After a sound night's repoEe, the irritations occasioned 
by the exertions of the day are allayed, the mind becomes 
tranquil and placid, the emaciated muscles are enlarged and 
tnvigorated, and man rises refrethed and fitted for the labours «f 
!^e. day before him.] 
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twemif-(mr; tbe utnme activitf of his mlnd^ 
ii4i«n aw^e, in fome maasaFe cail<d for an ade- 
quate ahemadon of vepoee : and, I am apt to think, 
that when atndents iliat ilietiMelves in this parti- 
cular, Aey lenen tke >ni^ing ^owcn of the iniagi- 
■ation, anii weaken its most atrcnaona Mertiona. 
AniflmJB, dtat aeldom think, as wa» said, ran very 
easily dispense witli sleep.,- end oi men, such as 
think least, wilt Tcry probably be aatisfted Ttrith tbc 
■mellest share. A life of study, it is well known, 
vnlits the body for recetvii^ this gentle refresh- 
tncnt ; ^ apiwoaclies of sleep are driven off by 
thinking : wfeen, l^wrelbre, it comes at hut, w* 
ihodld not be too ready to interrupt its continuance^ 
Sleep is, indeed, (e seme, a very agree^le period 
of (heir existence : and it has been a question ia 
tke schoolB, which was most happy, tbe man yrho 
was a beggar by night, and A king by day ; or hi 
who was a beggar by day, and a king by night ? It 
is giTCn in iavour of ttie nightly monarch, by him 
who first eCMted the question : for the dream, says 
he, gires the fiill enjoyRient of tbe dtgni^, witbmt 
its attendant inconrenietices ; white, on the otfbet 
hand, the king, who supposes himself degraded, 
Jieels all the misery of his fellen f«i:une, without 
trying ie find the comforts of his humble situation. 
Thus, by day, both states have their peculiar dis- 
tresses: but, by ni^ the exalted begi^r is per- 
fectly blessed, and the king completely misMaUe. 
All this, however, is rather fanciful than just; 
the pleasure dreams can give us, seldom reaches 
to our waking pitch of happiness; the mind 
often in the midst oi it» highest visioa^y satisrt 
&ctions, demands of itself, whether it does not ow« 
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ttetiv to ft dre&m ; and fro^mntfy mmtts witb the 
reply. 

But it is leldom, except Id cases of the highest 
Relight, er the taost extiean nasaaines*, that tb« 
mind haft power t^iM ^ tUseogage itnlf from tb« 
domihioD of fancy. In the ordinary oHine of te 
opwatienij it submHi to those numberlew fantastie 
Imagefl diat soooeed each other; and which, lilts 
tnany (^ our waking Ihoughts, are generally for> 
gotten. Of theie^ bowavev, ifiaay, by their oddity. 
Or their oontinuaticei aflbct us stpongly, they are 
then remembered ; and ^ere hare< been lome ^o 
felt &ie\p inpreMttonfl lo stroagfyj as. to miataka 
tiiew fop realities, andfto laak then among the past 
Mtions of their Uveh 

Tbwe are c(b«s upon whan dreams seem to 
hiM' » very- ^ffei«nt' eflbet; wid' who, wi^Kuit 
aeeming^ to renmaberi fbevt impressions the next 
RKWning, have yet'shewBi t^ Aeir at^nt dvring 
irieep, that tlKy were very powerfully impeOed by 
tteir doniiiian. We have numberless iostaDces 
el sudi persona, who, while asleep, have performed 
AKtay of the ordinary dsties to- which they had 
been accustomed^ when wabiAg^;- and witfa a; ridr< 
cnlwiB indmtoy; have completed by nig^t, what 
tiMy faileiti dawg by dtiy. W« arc told, ia the 
CtermaB Ephemerides, o^ a. young student, who 
Imngenjotned a severe exercise by his tutor, went 
to bedj despairing of ' accsapUshing it The next 
motnittg' awaking, to his. gMat surprise^ be'foani 
the tiMh-fiiirly written oat, aad finished in^ his own 
kond-writing. H*ww«tflrst^ as t^ acoounthas 
il> indtt<»4 to ascrib» tiiis- straaje prodOctioa' to 4fe« 
ep«nkiwi» of aa inhraal ag«it; bat his 4utor« 
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willing to e:i:amine the aGfoir to tfae bottom, set bim 
anolher exercise, still more severe tban tbe former ; 
and tooH precautions to observe his conduct the 
whole night. The young gentleman, upon bein^ 
so severely tasked, fett tbe same inquietude that he 
had done on the former occasion ; went to bed 
gloomy and pensive, pondering on the next day's 
duty, and, after some time, fell asleep. But shortly 
after, his tutor, who continued to observe him from 
a place that was concealed, was surprised to see 
him get up, and very deliberately go to the table ; 
there he toolt out pen, ink, and paper, drew.biroself 
a chair, and sate very methodically to thinking; 
it seems, that his being asleep only served to 
strengthen the powers of bis imagination ; for he 
very quickly and easily went through the task as- 
signed him, put his chair aside, and then returned 
to bed to take the rest of bis nap. . What credit 
we are to give to this account I vrill not pretend to 
determine; but this may be said, that the book 
from whence it is taken, has some good marks of 
veracity ; for it is very learned and very dull, aiVd 
is written in a country noted, if not for tnitb, at 
least for want of invention. 

Tbe ridiculous history of Arlotto is well known, 
who has had a volume written, containing a narra- 
tive of the actions of his life, not one of which was 
performed while he was awake. He was an Italian 
Franciscan friar, extremely rigid in bis mannera, 
and remarkably devout and learned in his daily 
conversation. By night, however, and. during bis 
sleep, he played a very diETerent character from' 
what he did by day, and was often detected'-irt 
very atrocious crimes. He was at one time detected 

+ 
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In actually attempting a rape« and did not awake 
till the next morning, when he was surprised to iind 
himself in the hands of justice. His brothers of the 
convent often watched liim while he went very 
deliberately into the chapd, and there attempted Ui 
commit sacrilege. They sometimes permitted hiu 
to carry the chalice and the vestments away into his 
own chamber, and the next morning amused them- 
selves at the poor man's consternation for w^at b^ 
had done. Bat of all his sleeping transgressions^ 
that was the most ridiculous^ in which he was callcct 
to pray for the soul of a person departed. Arlotto, 
after having very devoMly performed bis duty, 
retired to a chamber whiqfa ^a shewn him, to rest ; 
but there he had no sooner fellen asleep, than' hci 
began to reflect that the dead body had got a ring 
upon one of the fingers, which might be useful to 
him : accordingly, with a pious resolution of stealing 
it, he went down, undressed as he was, into a room' 
full of women, andj with great cbmposut-e, endea- 
voured to seize the ring. The consequence was, 
timt he was taken before the inquisition for witch- 
craft: and the poor creature had lik6 to have 
been condemned, till hts peculiar character acci- 
dentally came to be known i however, he waa 
ordered- to remain for the rest of/his life in his owa 
convent, and upon no account whatsoever to stir 
abroad. 

What are we to say to such actions as these ; of. 
how account for this operation of the mind ia 
dreaming ? It should seem, that the imagination, 
by day, as well as by night, is always employed ;' 
and that often rigainst our wills, it intrudes where it 
ia least commanded or desired. While awake, and' 

VOL. It. c 
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in health, this busy principle cannot mach dekde 
as : it may build cestlcB in the air^ and raise a 
thousand phantoniB before us ; bnt we have every 
one of the senses alive^ to bear testimony to its false 
hood. Our eyes shew us that the prospect is not 
present ; our hearing, and our touch, depose against 
its reality ; and our taste and smelling are equally 
vigilant ip detecting the impostor. Reason, there- 
fore, at once gives Judgment upon the cause; and 
the vagrant intruder^ ima^nation, is imprisoned, or 
banished from the mind. But in sleep it is otherwise ; 
having, as much as possible, put our senses from 
their duty, having closed^-the eyes from seeing, and 
the ears, taste, and sfiel^ng, from their peculiar 
functions, and having diminished even the touch 
itself, by all tbe arts of softness, the imagination 
is then left to riot at large, and to lead the under- 
standing without an opposer. Every incursive idea 
then becomes a reality ; and the mind, not having 
one power that can prove the illusion, takes them 
for truths. As in madness, the senses, from strug- 
gling with the imagination, are at length forced to 
submit, so, in sleep, they seem for a while sooUied 
into the like submission : the smallest violence 
exerted upon any one of them, however, rouzes all 
the rest in their mutual defence ; and the imagina- 
tion, that had for a while told its thousand &lse- 
hoods, is totally driven away, or only permitted to. 
pass under the custody of such as are every moment 
ready to detect its imposition.* 

[* Dreams seem to be the delirinm of sleep : lu id waking eH 

those ideas where the imaginatioo exceeds probability, constitute 

* a greater or lew degree of delirium ; so in sleep, where no 

external ircitotiotu are attended to, and wbae the power of 
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CHAP. II. 

Of Seeing* 

xXAVING meDtioned the senses as correcting 
the errors of the imagination, a^d as forcing it, in 
some measure, to bring us just informationj it will 
naturany follow that we should examine the nature 
of those senses ttietnselves : we shall thus be enabled 
to see how far they also impose on us, and how far 
they contribute to correct each other. Let it be 
observed, however, that in this we are neither giving 
a treatise of optics or phonics, but a history of our 
own perceptions ; end to those we chieBy confine 
ourselves." 

The eyes very soon begin to be formed in the 
human embryo, and in the chicken also. Of all the 
parts which the animal has double, the eyes are 
produced the soonest, and appear the most promi- 
nent. It is true, indeed, that in viviparous animals, 
and particularly in man, they are not so large in. 
proportion, at first, as in the oviparous kinds ; 
nevertheless, they are more speedily developed, 
vihen they begin to appear, than any other parts of 
the body. It is the same with the organ of hearing ; 
the little bones that compose the internal parts of 

volition is totalJy Buspended, the endless trains of our sleepiag 
ideas are excited by the mere sensation of pleeEure and paia with 
their association.] 

* This chapter is taken from Mr. Buffon. I believe the¥ead«c 

will reatlily excuse any apology; and, perhaps, may wish that I 

had taken this liberty much more frequently. What I add is 

narked, at in a former instance, with inverted commas, " thus." 
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t6e ear, are entirely formed before the other bonei, 
though much larger, hare acquired any part of 
their growth, or BoHdity. Hence it appears, that 
those parts of the body which are fitrnished with 
the greatest quantity of nerves, are the first in 
forniing. Thus the brain, and the spinal marrow, are 
the first seen begun in the embryo ; and in general, 
it may be said, that wherever the nerves go, or send 
their branches in great numbers, there the parts are 
. soonest begun, and the most completely finished. 

If we examine the eyes of a child, some hours, or 
even some days after its birth, it will be easily dis- 
cerned that it, as yet, makes no use of them. The 
humours of the organ not having acquired a suffi- 
cient consistence, the rays of light strike but con- 
fusedly upon the retina, or expansion of nerves at 
the back of the eye. It is not till about a month 
after they are bom, that children fix them upon 
objects ; for, before that time, they turn tihem' indis- 
criminately every where, without appearing to be 
afiected by any. At six or seven weeks old, they 
plainly discover a choice in the objects of^^their 
attention ; they fix their eyes upon the most brilliant 
colours, and seem peculiarly desirous of turning 
thehi towards the light. Hitherto, however, they' 
ohly seem to fortify the organ for seeing distinctly ; 
but they have still many illusions to correct. 

The first great error in vision ia', that the eye. 
inverts every object ; and it in reality appears to tiie 
child, until the touch has served to undeceive it, 
turned upside dovro. A second error in vision ia^ 
that every object appears double. The same object 
forms itself distinctly upon each eye ; and is conse- 
quently seen twice. This erroc^ also, caa only be 
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corrected by tbe touch ; and although, io reality^ 
every object we see itppeara inverted and doabled. 
yet thejudgroentjand habit, have so often corrected 
tbe sense, that we no longer submit to its impoaition, 
bat see every object in its juat position, the very 
instant it appears. Were we, therefore/ deprived 
of feeling, our eyes would not .only misrepresent 
ihe situation, but idso tbe number of ^1 things 
Tound us. 

To convince us that we «ee objects inverted, we 
-have only to olraerve the manner in which images 
4re represented, coming through a emali bote, in a 
-darkened room. If such a small hole be made in a 
dark room, so that no light can come in, but through 
it, all the objects without will be painted on the wall 
behind, but in an inverted position, . their heads 
downwards. For as all tbe rays which pass from the 
diflerent parts (tf . the object wiUiout, cannot enter 
the hole in the same extent which -they had in leaving 
Hie object, since, if so, they would require the 
aperture to be as large as the object ; and, as each 
part, end every point of tbe object sends forth the 
image of itsetf on every side, and the rays, which 
form these images, pass irom all points of the object 
as from so many centres ; so such only can pass 
through the small aperture as come in t^positp 
directions. Thus the little aperture becomes a centre 
for the entire objed ; through which the rays from 
the upper parts, as well as from the lower parts of 
it, pass in Gonvei^ng directions; and, consequently, 
ibey must cross each other in the central point, and 
4buB paint the objects behind, upon tiie wall, in an 
inverted position. 

It is, in like manner, easy to conceive, that we se^ 
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all oljecta double, whatever our present Bensatiotu 
may seem to tell as to the contrary. For, to convince 
us of thia, we have only to compare the situation ef 
any one object on i^utting one eye, and then 
compare the same situation by shutting the other. 
If, for instance, we hold up a finger, and shut 
the right eye, we shall find it hide a certoin p^t 
of the room ; if again we shut the other eye, we 
shall find that part of the room visible, and the 
finger seeming to cover a part of tlje room that 
had been visible before. If we open both eye^, 
however, the part covered will appear to lie 
between the two extremes. But, the troth is, we 
see the object our finger had covered, one image 
of it to the right, and the other to the Idit ; but, 
from habit, suppose that we see but 6ne im^;;e 
placed between both ; our sense i^ feeling having 
corrected the errors of sight. And tbos, ako, if 
instead of two eyes, we had two hundred, we 
should, at first, fancy the objects increased in pro- 
portion, until (me sense had corrected the errors 
of another. 

" The having two eyes -might thas be raid to be 
rather an inconvenience' than a benefit, since one 
eye would answer the purposes of sight as well, and 
be less liable to illusion. But it is otherwise ; two 
eyea greatly contribute, if not to distinct, at least 
to extensive vision.* When an object is placed at 
a moderate distance, by the means of both eyes wb 
see a larger share of it than we possibly could with 
one ; the right eye seeing a greater portion of its 
right side, and the left eye of its correspondent aide. 

* Leonardo da Tinci. 
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Thus both eyes, in some measure, see round the 
object ; and it is this that fpves it, in nature, that 
bold relievo, or sweJIing, with which they appear ; 
and which no painting, how exquisite soever, can 
aUain to. The painter must be contented with 
■hading on a flat surface; but the eyes, in observing 
nature, do not behold the shading only, but a part of 
the figure also, that Hes behind those very shadings, 
which gives it that swelhng, which painters so 
ardently desire, but can never fully imitate. 

" There is another defect, which either of the 
eyes, taken singly, woold have, but which is car- 
rected by having the organ double. In either eyfi 
there is a point which has no vision whatsoever ; 
90 that if one of them only is employed in seeing, 
there is a part of the object to which it is always 
totally blind. This is that part of the optic nerve 
where its vein and artery run ; which being insen- 
sible, that point of the ol^ect that is painted there 
mnst ciHitinue unseen. To be convinced of this we 
have only to try a very easy experiment. If we 
take three black patches, and stick them upon a 
white wall, about a foot distance from each other, 
each about as high as the eye that is to observe 
them ; then retiring six or seven feet back, and 
shutting one eye, by trying for some time we shall 
find, that while we distinctly behold the black spots 
that are to the right and left, that which is in the 
middle remains totally unseen. Or, in otlier words, 
when we bring that part of the eye, where the optic 
artery rnhs, to fall upon the ol^t it wilt then 
become invisible. This defect, however, in either 
eye, is always Cf>rrecte4 by both, since the part of 
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the object, that ia unseen by one, will be very dis- 
tinctly perceived by the other." 

Besides the former defects, we can have no idea of 
distances from the sight, without the help of touch. 
Naturally, every object we see appears to be within 
our eyes ; and a child, who has as yet made but 
little use of the sense of feeling, must suppose that 
every thing it sees makes a part of itself. Such 
objects are only seen more or less bulky as they 
approach or recede from its eyes ; so that a fly that 
is near will appear, larger than an ox at a distance. 
It JEF ezperieuce alone that can rectify this mistake ; 
and a long acquaintance with the real size of every \ 
object, quickly assures us of the distance at which 
it is seen . The last men in a file of soldiers appears in 
reality much less, perhaps ten times more diminutive, 
than the man next to us ; however, we do not per- 
ceive this diflerence, but continue to think him of 
equal stature ; for the numbers we have seen thus 
lessened by distance, and have found, by repeated 
experience, to be of the natural size, when we come 
closer, instantly correct the sense, and every object is 
perceived with nearly its natural proportion. But it 
is. otherwise, if we observe objects in such situations 
as we have not had sufficient experience to correct 
the errors of the eye; if, for instance, we look 
at men from the top of a high steeple, they in 
that case appear very much diminished, as we have 
not had a habit of correcting the sense in that 
position , 

Although a small degree of reflection wiB serve 
to convince us of the truth of Uiese positions, it 
m&y qot he amiss to strengthen them by an autho* 
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rity which cannot be disputed. Mr. GhcBelden 
having couched a boy of thirteen for a calaractj 
who had hitherto been blind^ and thus at once 
having restored him to sights curiously marked the 
progress of his mind, upon that occasion. This 
yonthj though he had been till then incapable of 
seeing, yet was not totally blind, but could tell day 
from night, as persons in his situation always may. 
He could also, with a strong light, distinguish black 
irom white, and either from the vivid colour of 
scarlet; however, he saw nothing of the form of 
bodies; and, without a bright light, not even 
colours themselves. ' He was, at first, couched only 
in one of his eyes ; and, wh«i he saw for the first 
time, he was so far from judging of distances, 
that he supposed his eyes touched every object that 
he saw, in the same manner as his ban^ might 
be said to feel them. The objects .that were most 
agreeable to him were such as were of plain sur- 
faces and regular figures ; though he could as yet 
make no jud^ent whatever of their different 
forms, nor give a reason why one pleased him' more 
than another. Although he could form some idea 
of colours during his state of blindness, yet that was 
not sufficient to direct him at present ; and he 
could scarcely be persuaded that the colours he 
now saw were the same with those he had formerly 
conceived such erroneous ideas of. He delighted 
most in green ; but black objects, as if giving him 
an idea of his former blindness, he regarded with 
horror. He had, as was said, no idea of forms; and 
was unable to distinguish one object from another, 
though never so diBeront. When those things were 
shewn hifflj which he had been formerly femiUarizcd 
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to by his feelings, he beheld them with earnestnees, 
in order to remember them a second time ; bat^ as 
be bad too many to recollect at once, he forgot 
the greatest number; and for one he could tell, 
alBter seeing, there was a thousand be was totally 
Unacquainted with. He was very mnch surprised 
to find that Uiose things and persons he loved best 
were not the most beautiful to be seen ; and even 
testified displeasure in not finding his parents so 
handsome as he conceived ^em to be. It was 
near two months before he could 6nd that a. picture 
resembled a solid body. Till tben be only (»a- 
sidered it as a flat suriace variously shadowed ; 
but, when he began to perceive that these kind of 
shadings actually .represented human beings^ he 
then began to examine, by bis touch, whether they 
bad not the usual qualities of such bodies, and 
was greatly surprised to find, what he expected a 
very nnequaJ suriace to be smooth and even. He 
was then shewn a miniature picture of his ^her, - 
which was contained in his mother's watch-case, 
and he readily perceived the resemblance; but 
asked, with great astonishment, how so large a face 
could be contained in so small a compass ? it 
seemed as strange to him as if a bushel vras con- 
tained in a pint vessel. At first, he could bear but 
a very small quantity of light, and he saw every 
object much greater than the life ; but in propor- 
tion as be saw objects that were really lai^e, he 
seemed to think the former were diminished ; and 
although he knew the chamber where he was con- 
tained in the house, yet until he saw the laUer he 
could not be brought to conceive how a house 
could be larger than a chunber. Before the ope- 
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ration he had no great expectations from the plea- 
sure he Bhonld receive from a new sense ; be was 
only excited by the ^hopes of being able to read 
and write ; he said^ for instance, that he could 
have no greater pleasure in walking, in the garden, 
with his flight, than he had without it, for he walked 
there at his ease, and was acqaainted with all the 
walks. He remarked also, with great justice^ 
that his former blindness gave him one advantage 
over the rest of mankind, which was that of being 
'able to walk in the night, with coofideDce and 
security. But; when he began to make use of 
his new sense, he seemed transported beyond 
measure. He said that every new object was 
a new source of delight, and that his pleasure 
"vtba so -great as to be past expression. About a 
year after, he was brou^t to Epsom, where there 
18 a very fine prospect, with which he seemed 
greatly charmed ; and he called the landscape 
itefore him a new method of seeing. He was 
couched in the other eye, . a year after the former, 
and the oper^on succeeded equally well : when 
he saw with both eyes, he said that objects appeared 
to him tvrice as large as when he saw but with one ,' 
however, be did not see them doubled, or at least 
lie shewed no marks as if he saw them so. Mr. 
Qieseklen mentions instances of many more that 
^ere restwed to si^t in this manner; they all 
aeemed to concur in their perceptions wilh this 
youth ; and Ufey all seemed particularly embarrassed 
in learning how to direct their eyes to the objects 
they vrished to observe. 

In this ftianner it is that our feeling corrects the 
sense of seeing, and that objects which appeiar of 
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very different sizes, at different distances, are all 
rednced, by experience, to their natural standard. 
"But* not the feeling only, but also the colour, 
and brightness of the object, contributes^ in some 
ineaaare, to assist us in forming an idea of the 
distance at which it appears.J^ Those which we 
see most strongly marked with light and. shade. We 
readily know to be nearer than those op which 
the colours are more &int]y spread, and that, in 
some measure, take a part of their hue from the air 
between us end them. Bright objects also are seea* 
at a greater distance than such as are obscure; 
and, most probably, for 'this reason, that being less 
similar in colour to the air which interposes, their 
impressions are less e^ced by it, and they continue 
more distinctly visible. Thus a black and distant 
object is not seen so far off as a bright and glit- 
tering one : and a fire by ni^tisseen much &rther 
off than by day." 

The power of seeing objects at a distance is very 
rarely equal in both eyes. When this inequality is 
in any great degree, the person so circumstanced 
then makes use only of one eye, shutting that which 
sees the least, end empbying the other with all its 
power. And hence proceeds that awkward look 
wbich is known by the name of strabism. 

There are many reasons to induce, us to think 
that such as are near-sighted see objects larger 
than other persona ; and yet the contrary is most 
certainly true, for they see them less. Mr. Buffon 
informs us that he himself is short-sighted, and 

* Mr. BnOoD gives s different theory, for whict> 1 miut refer 
tbe redder to the original. That I hare gifeo, I take to be tvj 
and istU^tory enough. 
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that his left eye is.stroD^r than his rig^t He 
has very frequentiy experienced, upon looking' at 
any object, such as the letters of a hook, that they 
' appear less to the weakest eye ; and that when he 
places the book, so as that the letters appear 
double^ the images of the left eye, which is 
strongest, ar^ greater than those of the right,' 
which is the most feeMe. He has examined sevetal 
others who were in similar circumstances, and- 
has always found that the best eye saw every 
object the largest. This he ascribes to habit; 
for near-sighted people being accustomed to come 
close to the object, and view but a small part of it 
at a time, the habit ensues, when the whole of an 
object is seen, and it appears less to them than to 
others. 

Infants having their eyes less than those of 
adults, must see objects^lso smaller in proportion. 
For the image formed on the back of the eye will 
be large, as the eye is capacious ; and infants, 
having it not so great, cannot have so large a 
picture of the object. This may be a reason also 
why they are unable to see so distinctly, or at such 
distances as persons arrived at maturity. 

Old men, on the contrary, see bodies close to 
tiiem very ibdistiqctly, but bodies at a great distance 
flronk them with more precision ; and this may 
happen from an alteration in the coats, or, perhaps, 
humours of the eye ; and not, as is supposed, from 
their diminution. The cornea, for instance, may 
become too rigid to adapt itself, and take a 
proper convexity for seeing minute objects ; and 
its very Qatness will be sufficient ttf fit it for distant 
vision. 
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When we cast our eyes upon an object ex- 
b^mely brilliant^ or when we 6x and detain them 
too long upon the same object^ the organ is hurt 
and fetigued, its vision becomes indistinct, and 
the image of the body^ which has thus too violently, 
or too perseveringly employed us, is painted upon 
every thing we look at, and mixes with every 
object that occurs. " And this is an obvious 
consequence of the eye taking in too much light, 
either immediately^ or by reflection. Every body 
exposed to the light, for a time, drinks in a quantity 
of its rays, which, being brought into darkness, 
it cannot instantly discharge. Thus the band,' 
if it be exposed to broad day-light, for some 
time, and then immediately snatched into a dark 
room, will appear still luminons ; and it will 
be some time before it is totally darkened. It is 
thus with the eye ; whic!!^ either by an instant 
gaze at the sun, or a steady continuance, upon 
some less brilliant object, has taken in too mudi 
light; its humours are, for a while, unfit for 
vision, until that be dischai^ed, and room made for 
rays of a milder nature." How dangerous the 
looking upon bright and luminous objects is to the 
sight, may be easily seen, from such as live in 
countries, covered, for most part of the year, with 
snow, who become generally blind before thefar 
time. Travellers who cross these countries, are 
obliged to wear a crape before their eyes, to save 
their eyes, which would otherwise be rendered 
totally unserviceable ; and it is equally dangerouS' 
in the sandy plains of Africa. The reflection of 
the light is there so strong that it is impossible to 
sustain the effectj without incurring the danger of 

t 
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losing'one's sig;bt entirety. Such persona^ therefore^ 
as readj or write for any continuance, should choose 
a moderate light, in order to save their eyes ; 
and, although it may seem ineufGcient at first, the 
eye will accustom itself to the shade, by degrees, 
and be less hurt by the want of light than the 
excess. 

" It is, indeed, surprising bow far the eye can 
accommodate itself to darkness, and make the best 
of a gloomy situation. When first taken from the 
light, and brought into a dark room, all things 
disappear; or, if any thing is seen, it is only the 
remaining radiations that still continne in the eye. 
But, after a very Irttle time, when these are spent, 
the eye takes the advantage of the smallest ray 
that happens to enter ; and this alone would, in 
time, serve for many of the purposes of life. There. 
was a gentleman of great courage and understanding 
who fwas a major under King Charles the First. 
This unfortunate man sharing in his master's 
misfortunes, and being forced abroad, ventured at 
Madrid to do bis king a signal service ; but, un- 
luckily, foiled in the attempt. In consequence of 
this, he was instantly ordered to a dark and dismal 
dungeon, into which the light never entered, and 
into which there was no opening but by a hole 
at the top, down which the keeper put his provi- 
sions, and presently closed it again on the other 
side. In this manner the unfortunate loyalist 
continued for some weeks, distressed and discon- 
solate; but, at last, began to think he saw some 
little glimmering of light. This internal dawn 
seemed to increase from time to time, so that 
b« cmtld nttf oiily discover the parts of his bed> 
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and such other large objects^ but, at length, he 
even began to perceive the mice that frequented 
hia cell ; and saw Uiem as they ran about the floor, 
eating the crumbs of bread that happened to fall. 
After some months' confinement, be was at last set 
free ; bat, such vras the effect of the darkness upon 
him, that he could not for some days venture to 
leave his dungeon, but was obliged to accustom 
himself by degrees to the light of the day.* 

^* According to Dr. Darwin's reasoniog on the motions of the 
retina, it appears, that neither mechanical impressions nor che-' 
mical combinations of light, but the animal activity of the muscles' 
and fibres of the retina, constitutes vision. These, lilie all other 
animal muscles and fibres, are susceptible of external excitement,. 
and retain or lose their powers by the different combinations of 
the stimulus of light. 

■■ On looking long on an area of scarlet silk of.about an inch; 
in diameter, laid on white paper, the scarlet colour becomes 
fainter, till at length it entirely vantshes, though the eye is kept 
uniformly steady upon it. Now if the change or motion of the 
retina was a mechanical impression, or a chemical tinge of 
coloured light, the perception would every minute become 
stronger and stronger; whereas, in this experiment, it becomes 
every instant weaker and weaker. The same circumstance 
obtains in the continued application of sound, or of sapid bodies, 
or of odorous ones, or of tangible ones, to their adapted organs 
of sense. ' ' 

" Thus, when a circular coin, as a shilling, is pressed on the 
palm of the band, the sense of touch is mechanically compressed; 
but it is the stimulus of this pressure that excites the organs of 
touch into animal action, which constitutes the perception of 
hardueii, and figure : for in some minutes the perception ceases, 
though the mechanical pressure of the object remains." ■ 

All the organs of sense are animal motions. They are origi* 
naUy excited into action by the irritation of external objects, like 
the larger muscles of the body, are associated together like our ' 
muscular actions, act in similar time like them, are fatigued like 
them by continual exertion ui the same manner w the mutcular 
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Chap, rii. 

Of Hearing.* . 

As the sense of hearing, as well as of sight, gives 
us notice of remote objects, so, like that, it is 
subject to similar errors, being capable of imposing 
on us upon all oecaaions, where we cannot rectify i£ 
by the sense of feeling. We can have from it no 
distinct intelligence of the distance from whence 
a sounding body is heard ; a great noise far off, 
and a .small one . very near, produce the same 
sensation ; and, unless we receive information frOni 
some other sense, we can never distinctly tell 
whether the sound be a great or a small one. It 
is not- till we have learned, by experience, that the 
particular sound, which is heard, is of a peculiar 
kind ; then we can judge of the distance from 
whence we hear it. When we know the tone of 
the bell, we can then judge how far it is from us. 

Every body that - strikes against another pro- 
duces a Aound, which is simple, and but one in 
bodies which are not elastic, but which is often 
repeated in such as are. If we strike a bell, or a 
stretched string, for instance, which are both elastic, 
a single blow produces a sound, which is repeated 
by the undulations of the sonorous body, and 
which -is multipUed as often as it happens to un- 

fibres, are .subject to iuflamin a tions, numbness, palsy, convulsion, 
and the defects of old age. J 

• This chapter is taken from M. Buffon, except wher* marked 
by inverted commas. 
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dulate, or vibrate. These undalations each strike 
their own peculiar blow ; , but they succeed so 
fast, one behind the other, tbat the ear supposes 
them one continued sound ; whereas, in rodity^ 
they make many. A person who should, fmr 
the first time hear the toll of the bell, would 
very probably be able to distinguish these breaks 
of sound ; and, in foct, we can readily ourselves 
perceive an intension and remission in the sound. 

In this manner, soundings bodies are of two 
kinds ; those nnelasUc ones, which bein§^ struck, 
return but a single sound ; and those moice elastic 
returning a succession of sounds; which uniting 
together form a tone. This tone may be consi- 
dered as a great number of sounds, all produced 
one after the otiier, by the same body, as we find in 
a bell, or the string of a harpsichord, which con- 
tinues to sound for some time after it is struck. 
A continuing tone may be also produced from a 
non-elastic body, by repealing the blow quick and 
often, as when we beat a drum, or when we draw 
a bow along the string of a fiddle. 

Considering the sul^ct in this light, if we 
should multiply the number of blows, or repeat 
them at quicker intervals upon the sounding body, 
as upon the drum, for instance, it is evident fiiat 
this will have no effect in altering the tone ; it wiB 
only make it either more even or more distinct. 
But it is otherwise, if we increase the force of the 
blow ; if we strike tbe body with double weight, 
this will produce a tone twice as loud as the former. 
If, for instance, I strike a table with a switch, 
this will be very different from tbe sound produced 
by striking it with a cudgel Hence, tiwiefor^ 
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we tnaj infer, that sU bodies give a louder 
and .graver tone, not in proportion to the number 
of times tbey are struck, but in proportion to 
the force Uiat strikes thero. And, if this be bo, 
tinse pUhMopfaers nbo make the tone of a sonorous 
body of a b«Jl, or the string of a harpsichord, 
for instance, to depend upon the noraber only 
of its vibrations, and not the force, have mistaken 
what is only an effect: for a cause. A bell, or 
ah elastic string-, can only be considered as a 
dnrm beaten ; and the frequency of the blows can 
railkc no alteration whatever in the tone. The 
largest bcBs, and the longest and thickest strings, 
have Ae- most forcefu} vibrations; and, there- 
fore, their tones are tbe most loud and the most 
gnirt.' 

To know the manner in which sounds thus pi*o- 
docaed become pleasing, it must be observed, no 
one continuing tone, how loud or swelling soever, 
can give us satisfaction ; we must have a succession 
ef diem, stud th(»e in the most pleasing proportion. 
Tlie naCnre of this proportion may be dius con- 
ceived. Jf we strike a body incapable of vibration 
VTJiSt a double force, or, what amounts to the 
same thiiig, with a double mass of matter, it 
will produce a sound that will be doubly gmve. 
Muse has been sstid by (he ancients, to have been, 
first iavented i^om the blows of difiisFent hammers 
on an anvil. Suppose then we strike an anvil with 
a baibmer of one pound weight, and again with 
a htrainier of two pounds, it is plain that the. 
twotpouttd hammef will produce a sound twice 
ai grave as the former. But if we strike wit£[ 
a two-pttttnd hammer, and tiien with a <hree< 

D 3 
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pound, it is evident that the latter will prodace a 
sound one third more grave than the former. ' If 
we strike the anvil with a three-poand hammer, 
and then with a four-pound^ it will likewise follow . 
that the latter will be a quarter part more grave 
than the former. Now, in the comparing between 
all those sounds, it is obvious that the difference 
between one and two is more easily perceived ^an 
between two and three, f,hree and four, or any 
numbers Bu;cceeding in the same proportion. Th& 
succession of sounds will be, therefore, pleasing in 
proportion to- the ease with which. they isay be dis' 
tinguished. That sound which is double the former, 
or, in other words, the octave to the preceding 
tone, will of all others be the most pleasing. The 
next to that, which is as two to three, or, in other 
Words> the third, will be most agreeable. And 
thus, universally, those sounds whose difference 
may b^ most easily compared are the most agree- 
able. 

" Musicians, therefore, have contented them- 
selves with seven different proportions of sound, 
which are called notes, and which sufficiently 
answer all the purposes of pleasure. Not but tiiat 
they might adopt a greater diversity, of propor- 
tions ; and some have actually done so ; but in 
these, the differences, of the. proportion are ad 
imperceptible, that the ear is rather fiitigued than 
pleased in making the diBtinction. In order, 
however, to give variety, they have admitted half 
toneS'; but, in all the countries where music is yet 
in its infancy, they have rejected such ; and they 
can find music in none, but the obvious . ones. 
CThe Chipese, for instance, . have neither flats nor 
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sharps in tHeir music ; but the intervals ' between 
their other notes are ia the aatne proportion with 
ours. 

" Many more barbarous nations have their peculiar 
instruments of music ; and, what is remarkable, the 
proportion between their notes is in all the same 
as in ours. This is. not the place for entering 
into the nature of these sounds^ their effects 
upon the air, .or their couEonances with each 
other. We are not now giving a history of 90«nd, 
but of human perception. 

-' " All countries are pleased with music ,- and, if 
Ihey have not skill enough to produce harmony, 
«t least they seem willing to substitute noise. 
Without all question, noise a]one is sufficient to 
operate powerfully on the spirits ; . and, if the mind 
-be already predisposed to joy, I have seldom found 
noise iail .of increasing it into rapture. The mind 
feels a bind of distracted pleasure in such powerful 
sounds, braces up every nerve, and riots in the 
excess. But, as in the eye, an immediate gaze 
upon the sun will disturb the organs, so, in the 
ear, 4 loud unexpected noise disorders the whole 
frame, ,and sometimes disturbs the sense ever 
after.' The mind must have time to prepare for 
the expected shock, and to give its organs tb^ 
■proper tension for its arrival. 

" Musical sounds, however, seem of a difTerent 
Jund' Those are generally most pleasing, which 
are most unexpected. It is not from bracing up 
the nerveSj' but from the grateful succession of the 
sounds, that these become so charming. There 
are few, how indifferent soever, hut have at times 
felt their pleasing impression ; and, perhaps, even 
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those who have stood out against the ponrerfiil 
, penu^sioQ of eounde, only wanted the proper tune, 
or the proper instrument, to allare them. 

" The ancieote give us a thousand Strang 
instances of the effects of music, upon men and 
animals. The story of Arion'e harp^ that gathered 
the dolphins to the ship side, is well known ; and^ 
what is remarkable^ Schotteus assures us,* that he 
saw a similar instance of fi^es being allured by 
iDusic. They tell us of diseases that have . been 
cured, uncbastity corrected, seditions quelled, pajk 
sioDB removed, and sometimes excited even to mad- 
ness. Doctor Wallis has endeavoured to account 
for these sarprising effects, by ascribing them to the 
novelty of the art. For my own part, I can 
scarcely hesitate to impute themr to the exaggeration 
of tfae writers. They are a.^ hyperbolical in the 
effects of their oratory ; and yet we well know there 
is nothing in the orations which they have left us, 
capable of exciting madness, or of raising the mind 
to that ungovernable degree of fiiry which they 
describe. As they have exaggerated, therefore, in 
one instance, we may naturally suppose that they 
hav^ done the same in the other : and, indeed, from 
the few remains we have of their music, collected 
by Meiboroius, one might be apt 'to suppose, thwe 
was nothing very powerful in what is lost. Nw 
does any one of the ancient instruments such as we 
see them represented in statues, appear comparable 
to our fiddle. 

" However this be, we have many odd accounts. 



* Quod oculis meis spectavi. Scotti Magic UMTenalia, para 
ii L 1, p. 26. 
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Bot onVf amcmg them, but the moderns, of Uie 
power of music; and it must not be denied, 
bat that, on some paEticnlar occasiona, masicdl 
sounds may have a very powerfiil elfect. I have 
seen all the horses and cows in a field, where there 
ivere above a hundred, feather ronnd a person that 
wu blowing a French horn, and seeming to testify 
an awkward kind of satislaictioR. Dogs are wett 
known to be very sensible of different tonefl in 
music ; and I have sometimes heard them sustain 
ft very ridiculous part in a concert, where their 
assistance was neither expected nor desired. 

" We are told of Henry IV. of Denmark,* that, 
being one day desirous of trying in person whether 
a musician who boasted that he could excite men 
to madness, was n<A an impostor, he submitted to 
the operation of his' skill : but the consequence was 
much more terrible than he expected ; for, becoming 
actually mad, he killed four of his attendants, in 
the miibt of his transptnrts. A contrary effect of 
music we hare,-}' in the cure of s madman of 
Alaia, in France, by music. This man, who was 
a dancing-master, aftw a fever of five days, grew 
lurioas, and so ungovernable, that bis hands were 
obliged to be tied to his sides: what at first was 
iBge, in a short time was converted into silent 
melanchdy, which no arts conid exhilarate, nor no 
medicines remove. In this sullen and dejected 
state, an old acquaintance accidentally came to 
enquire after his health ; he found him sitting up in 
bed, tied, and totally regardless of every external 
olgect round him. Happening, however, to take 

■0)iHlIagBi,).l&lutt.c.28. t HUtdd'Acad. 1708,p.22. 
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up a fiddle Ihat lay ia the- room, and. todching a 
favourite air, the poor madman instantly seemed to 
brighten, up at the sound; from a recumbent pos- 
ture, he began to sit up ; and as the musician ^conv 
tinued playing, the patient seemed desirous of 
dancing to the sound ; but he was tied, and incapable 
of leaving his bed, so -. that he could only humour 
the tune with his head, and those parts of his 
arms which were at liberty. Thus the other con- 
tinued playing, and the dancing-master pmctised 
his own art,, as far: as he was able, for about a 
quarter of an hour, when suddenly falling into a 
deep sleep, in which his disorder came to a crisis^ 
he awaked perfectly recovered. 

" A thousand other instances might be added, 
equally true : let it suffice to add one more, which 
is not true ; I mean that of the tarantula. Every 
person who has been in Italy, now well knows, 
that the. bite of this animal, and its being cured 
by music, is all a deception. When strangers 
come into that part of the country, tlie country 
people are ready enough to take money for dancing 
to the tarantula. A friend of mine had a servanl 
who suffered himself to be bit ; the wound, which 
was little larger than the puncture of a pin, was 
uneasy for a few hours, and then became, well 
without any farther assistance. Some of the 
country people, however, still. make a. tolerable 
livebhood of the credulity of strangfffs, as the 
musician finds bis account in it not less thaa the - 
dancer." ' ■ 

Sounds, like light, are not only extensively dif- 
fused, but are frequently reflected. The laws of 
this . reflection, it is true, are not as well uader- 
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ttbod as Uiose of lig;ht ; all we know is, that sdnnd 
is principally reflected by hard bodies; and their 
jaeing hoUow, also, sometimes increases the rever- 
beration. " No art, however, can make an echo; 
and 'some, who have bestowed great \ahoar and 
expense upon such a project, have only erected 
shapeless buildings, whose silence was a mortifying 
lecture upon their presumption." 

The internal cavity of the ear seems to be fitted 
up for the purpose of echoing sound with the 
greatest precision. This part is fashioned out in 
the temporal bone, ' like a cavern cut into a rodu 
" In this the sound is repeated and articulated ; 
and, as some anatomists tell us, (for we have as 
yet but very little knowledge on this subject) is 
beaten against the tympanum, or drum of Uie ear, 
which moves four little bones joined thereto; and 
these move and agitate the internal air which lies 
on the other side ; and lastly, this air strikes and 
aflecis the auditory nerves, which carry die sound 
to the brain." 

' One of the moat common disorders in old age is 
deafness ; which probably proceeds from the rigi- 
dity of the nerves in the labyrinth of the ear. This 
disorder also, sometimes, proceeds fi'om a stoppage 
of the wax, which art may easily remedy. In 
order to know whether the defect be an internal or 
ftnesternal one, let the deaf person pat a repeating 
vratch into his mouth ; and if he hears it strike, he 
may be assured that his disorder proceeds from an 
external cause, and is, in some measure, curable: 
'■' for there is a passage from the ears into tiie 
mouth, by what anatomists call the eustachian 
tube; and, by this passage people often heair 
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BOODds/ when Hwy «re uUeriy wiUunit heariDg 
through the larger ciiannel : and this also i« the 
reason that we often lee persons who listen with 
great attention, hearken wjUi their mouths open^ ia 
order to catch all the sound at every aperture." 

It often happens, that persons hear differently 
with one ear from the other ; and it is geoarally 
found that these have what is called^ by musicians, 
a bad ear. M. Baffon, who bos made many trials 
upon persona of this kind, always found that their 
defect in judging prc^erly of rounds, proceeded 
&om the inequality of their ears ; and receiving 
by both, at tbe same time, unequal sensations, 
they form an unjuBt idea. In this tsaanner, as those 
people hear false, they also without knowing it, 
sing fitlse. Those persons also frequently deceive 
themselves with regard to the side from whence the 
sound comes, generally supposing the noise to . 
come on the part of the best ear. 

Such as are hard of hearing &nd the same advan- 
tage in the trumpet made for this purpose, that 
short-sigided persons do from ^^ses. These 
trumpets might easily be improved so as to increase 
sounds, in the same manner that tbe telescope does 
ol^ects : however, they could be used to advantage 
only in a pJace of solitude and stillness, as the 
Aeighbeuring sounds would mix with the more 
distant, and the whole would produce ia the ear 
nothing hut tumult and confusion. 

Hearing is a much more necessary sense to raaa 
than to animals. Witti these it is only a warning 
against danger, or an encouragement to nratual 
assistance. In man it is tbe source of radst <jf hit 
pleasure; and without whidi, tbe re«t ol hit 
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teoBtB would be of lUUe benefit. A man bom 
deaf, must necessarily be dumb ; and bia whole 
sphere of knowledge must be bounded only by 
lefuual objects. !We have an instance of a young 
, man- wbo^ being bom deaf, was restored, at 
the age of twenty-four, to perfect hearing : the 
account ia g^ven in the Memoira (^ the Academy of 
Sciences, 1703, page 18. 

A young man of the town of Chartres, between 
tbe age of twenty-three and twenty-four, the son 
of a tradeaman, and deaf and dumb from his btrtfa, 
began to speak all of a audden, to the great asto- 
nishment of th^ whole town. He gave them; to 
understand that, about three «" four months before, 
he had heard tbe aound of the bells for the.filvt 
time, and was greatly surprised at this new aad 
unknown, sensation. AfEer some time, a kind of 
water iMned from his left ear, and he then heard 
perfectly well with both. During these three 
months, he was sedulously employed in listening, 
without saying a word, and accustoming bimself 
to apeak aofitly, ao aa not to be heard, the words 
pronounced fay others. He laboured hard also in 
perfecting himaelf in the pronunciation, and in 
the ideas attached to every sound. At length, 
having supposed himaelf qualified to break silence, 
he declared, that be could now apeak, although 
as yet but imperfectly. Soon after, some able 
divines questioned him concerning his ideas of 
Iris past state ; and principally with reapect to Godj . 
his soul, the morality or turpitude of actions; 
The young man, however, had not driven his 
solitary speculationa into that channel. He had gone 
to mass indeed with his parents, had learned to 
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sign himself with the cross, to Icheel down and 
assume all the grimaces of a man that was praying : 
but he did all this without any manner of knowledge 
of the intention or the cause; he saw others 
do the like, and that was enough for him ; he 
knew nothing even of death, and it never entered 
into his bead ; he led a life of pure aninral instinct ; 
entirely taken up with sen^ble objects, and such 
as were present ; he did hot seem even to make as 
many reflections upon these, as might reasonably 
be expected from his improving situation : and yet^ 
the young man was not in want of understanding ; 
bat the understanding of a man deprived of all 
commerce with othiers, is so very confined, that'tfae 
mind is in some measure totaHy under the control 
of its immediate sensations. 

■ Notwithstanding, it is very possible-to commu- 
nicate Ideas to deaf men, whidi they .previously 
wanted, and even give them very precise notions 
of some abstract subjects, by means - of signs, and 
of letters. A person born deaf; may, by time, 
and sufficient pains, be taught- to write and read, 
to speak, and, by the motions of the lips, to under- 
stand what is said to him -; however, it is probabk 
that, as most of the motions of speech are* made 
within the mouth by the tongue, the knowledge 
from the motion of the' lips, is but very confined: 
" nevertheless, I have conversed with a gentleman 
thus taught, and in all the commonly occurring 
questions, and the usual salutations, he was jvady 
enough, merely by attending to the motion of 
the lips alone. When I ventured to speak for a" 
short continuance, he was totally at a loss, although 
be understood the subject, when written, extremely 
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well.'' Persons taught ia this manAer> were at 
first eoDsidered as -prodi^s; but there have beeii 
so many instances of success of late, and so many 
are skilful in the art of instructing in this way^ 
tliat, though still a matter of some cariosity, it 
ceases to be ati.ol^ect of wonder.- 



Of SmeUmg, Feeliitg, and Tasting. 

AS animal may be said to fill up that sphere 
which he can reach by his senses ; and is actually 
large in proportion to the sphere to which its organ 
extends. By' sight, man's enjoyments are diffused 
into a wide circle ; that of hearing, though less 
widely diffused, nevertheless extends his powers ; 
the sense of smelling is more contracted still; 
and the taste and touch are the most confined of 
all. Thus man enjoys very distant objects, but 
with one sense only; more nearly be brings two 
senses at once to bear upon them ; his. sense of 
gmeihng assists the other two^ at its own distance ; 
and of such objects, as a man, he may be said to be 
io perfect possession. 

Each sense, however, the more it acts at a distance, 
the more capable it is of making combinations ; 
and is, consequently, the more imprOveable. 

Refined imaginations, and men of strong minds, 
take more pleasure, therefore, in improving the 
delights of the distant senses than in enjpying 
lucb as. are scarce capable of improvement. 

By combining the objects of the extensive senses. 
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all the arts of poetry, painting, and turmony, have 
been discovered ; but : the closer seDiea, if I may 
so call them, such as sraelltng, tasting, aad tonching', 
are, in some nteature, ai aimpte a» they are limited, 
and admit of little variety. The man (tf innagiDa>- 
tion makes a great and an artificial faaprpiness, by 
the pleasure of altering and combining ; the sen- 
sualist just stops where he began, and caltivates 
only those pleasures which fee cannot improve. 
The sensualist is contented with those enjoy- 
ments that are already made to ha hand; hut 
the man of pleasure, is best pleased with growing 
bappiness. 

Of all the senses, perhaps^ there is not one ib 
which man is more inferior to other animals than 
in that of smelling. WiUi man, it is a sense Uiat 
acts in a narrow sphere, and disgosts ahnest as ■. 
frequently as it gives bira pleasure. With many 
other animals it is diffused to a very great extent; 
mnd never seems to oSend them. Dogs not iMily 
trace the steps of other animals, but also discov» 
tbem by scent, at a very great distance ; And, 
whUe they are thus exquisitely tensiUe (^ aU smdlst 
tb^ seem no way disgusted by any: 
. But, although this seoBe is, in general, so T^y 
inferior in man, it is much stronger in tiiose nationfe 
Uiat abstain from animal food, than amoag Euro- 
pean$. The Bramins of India have a povrer 6f 
smelling, as I am infonned, eqbal to what it is in 
most other creatures. They can smell the vrater 
winch tbey drmk; that to us seems quite tDodoreas-; 
aikl have a word, in their language, . which ddndtA 
a country (^ fine water. We are tdd,. lilw; 
that the Negrees o£ the Antilles; by tbr Moell 
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vlone, can distin^iah between the footat^s of a 
Frenchman and a Negro. It ii possible, therefore, 
ibat we nnj dnll this organ by our luxurious way 
of living; and sacrifice to the pleasures of taste 
tiiose which might be receired from perfume. 

HoUfevetf it is a sense tbat we can, in some 
meaeure^ dispense with ; and i have known many 
that waoted it entirely, with bat very little incon- 
venience from its loss. In & state of nature, it is 
said to be useful in gilding' us to proper nonrkh- 
ment, and deterring ns from diat which is un- 
wholesome ; but, in ' our present situation, anch 
information is but litUe wfinted ; and, indeed, but 
little attended to.^ Is fact, the sense of smeUinif 
gives ua very, often false intelligenee. Many things 
that have a disagreeable odour are^ nevertbeless> 
v4u^esome and pleasant to tbe taste ; and sach as 
miJEe eating an art, seldom think a meal fit Ut 
please the appetite till: U begins to offend tbe node. 
On the dther band, ^re are many things that 
nneH most gratefully, and yet are noxious, or &tal 
to tbe constitution. ' Some physicians think th^ 
fterfiiroes, in genefaJ, are tinwholesome ; Aat they 
ralax tbe nerves, produce head-aehes, and even 
retard digestion. The mabcfaineel apple, which 
is known ta be deadly poison, is ponessed of the 
most gratefiil odour. Some (^ those mineral 
vapours tbat are often found fatal in tbe stomach, 
«ndl Uke the sweetest flowers, and continue thus 
to flattw tM ^y destroy. This sense, thereforeit 
as it '^dold seen, was never meant ta direct ns in 
ihe choice of food, bi)t appears rather as an 
attndftBt than a necessary pleasure. 

Ifidetd* if vre examine tbe natives of different 
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countries, or even different tiatiyes of the same^ 
. we shall find no pleasure in which, they differed 
widely as that of smelling. Some persons Are 
pleased with the smdl of a rose ;■ while I have 
known others that could not abide to have it 
approach them. The savage 'nations are -highly 
delighted with the smell of assafcetida. which a to 
us the most nauseous stink in nature. It would 
in a manner seem that our delight in perfumes' 
was made by habit; and that a very little industry 
could bring us totally to invert the perception of 
odours. 

Thus much is certain, that many bodies which 
at one distance are an agreeable perfume, when 
nearer are a most lingratefal odour. Musk, and 
ambergrise, in small quantities, are considered by 
most persons as highly fragrant ; and yet, when in 
larger masses, tbeir scent is insufferable. From a 
mixture of two bodies, each whereof is, of itself, void 
of all smell, a very powerful smell may be drawn. 
Thu^, by grinding quick lime. with sal-ammoniac, 
may be produced a. very fcetid mixture. ' On the 
contrary, from a mixture of two bodies, that are 
separately disagreeable, a very pleasant aromatic 
odour. may be gained. A mixture of aqua fortis 
with spirit of wine produces this effect. But not 
only the alterations of bodies by each other, but the 
smallest change in us, makes a very great altera- 
tion in this sense, and frequently deprives us of it 
totally. A slight cold often hinders us from 
smelling ; and as often changes the nature of odours. 
Some persons, from disorder, retain an incurable 
aversion to those smells which most pleased them 
before; and many have been known to have- au 
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mntipathy to some animals, whose presence they 
instantly perceived by the smel). From all this, 
therefore, the sense of smelling appears to be an 
uncertain monitor, easily disordered, and not much 
. luiss^ vrhen totally wanting. 

The sense most nearly allied to smelling is that 
of tasting. This some have been willing to consider 
merely as a nicer kind of touch^ and have under- 
taken to account, in a very mechanical manner, 
for the difference of savours. Such bodies, said 
they, as are pointed, happening to be applied to 
tiie papillffi of the tongue, excite a very powerful 
aensJBtion, and give ua the idea of saltness. Such, 
on tiie contrary, as are of a rounder figure, slide 
smoothly along the papills, and are perceived 
to be sweet. In this manner they have, with 
minute labour, gone through the variety of ima- 
gined forms in bodies, and hare given them as 
imaginary effects. All we can precisely determine 
upon the nature of tastes is, that the bodies to be 
tasted must be either somewhat moistened, or, in 
some measure, dissolved by the saliva before they 
can produce a proper sensation : when both the 
tongue itself, and the body to be tasted, are ex- 
tremely dry, no taste whatever ensues. The sen- 
sation is then changed ; and the tongue, instead 
of tasting, can only be said, like any other part of 
the body, to feel the object. 

It is for this reason, Uiat children have a stronger 
relish of tastes than those who are much advan<;ed 
in life. This organ with ^em, from the greater 
moisture of their bodies, is kept in greater perfec- 
tion; and is, consequently, better adapted to 
perfonn it« Ainc^ons. Eveiy person remembers 
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^ew great ^ pleasure be fQ\ind- in nreels, vihile * 
ck\\^ '■ but hie tasl^ growing mqce obtuse wilh age^ 
^ is obliged to UEe aiti^cial means to excite it. It 
is then that b« is found to call in the asisistance cS 
poignant sauces, and strong relishes^ of sallB and 
foroDiatics; all which tbe delicacy of hia tender 
Qrgan> in diildhoQd> was unable to endure. H» 
t^ste grows callous to the natural relttbes ; aul 
is artificially formed to others mere unaatund; 
fo that the highest epicure may be said to ham 
tlte most defTave^ taste ; as it is owing to, tha 
bluntness of bis organ tha^; be is obliged tp haTS 
' recourse to such a variety of ezpedienta» to gratify 
his appetite. 

As smells are often rendered agreeable by habit. 
90 also tastes may be. Tobaccoj and ct^ee, so 
pleasing to many, arc yet, at first, very disagreesJ^ 
to all. It is not without perseverance that we 
begin to have a relish for them ; we force nature 
so long, that what was constiaiot in the beginaiag, 
at last becomes inclination. 

The grossest, and yet>tbe most useful of all tb« 
ispases, is that of feeling. We are often seen to 
sprvive under the loss of the rest : but of this we ««d 
never be totally deprived, but wUh life. Although 
this sense is difiiued over aJl porta of the body, yet 
it mpst frequently happens that those parts v^icb 
are most exercised in touc^iDg, acquire the 
greatest de^»e of accuracy. Thus the fingers, 
by long habit, become greater masters . in 1^ 
Vd thfiD any others, even where the ■ senaalion 
19 inor^ deficate and fine.* It is icom this, ^^t; 

.?^i^bB,wl.vi.p.8D. 
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therefore, and . their peculiar fortnation, and 
notj aa is supposed, from their being furnished 
wi^ a ^eater quantity of nervee, that the fingers 
are thus perfectly qualified to judge of forma. 
Blind ipen, who are obliged to use thorn much 
oftener, have Uhs sense much finer; bo that the 
delicacy of the touch arises rather from the babit^ 
of constantly employing the fingers, than from any 
£itDf^ iierroasness in their conformation. 

AH aoioMlfi that are furnished with hands^* seem 
to hftve more understanding than^thers. iK^onkeys- 
ht^Te so many actions^ like those of men, that they 
appi«tur to have similar idaaa of the form of bodies. ' 
^{1 other creatures, deprivnl of bands, can have, 
no distinct ideas of the shape of the objects by 
which they are' surrounded, as they want this 
organ, ^fhich serves to examine and measure their 
forms, tbeir risings and depressions. A quadruped 
probably conceives as erroneous en idea of any 
thing near h^, as a child would of a rock or a 
- raountain, that it beheld at a distance. It may be 
f«r thU reason that vre often see them ft-igbted 
at things with uhicb they ought to be better ac- 
quainted. Fiahes, whose bodies are covered with 
seated, and who have no organs for feeling, must 
be tbe most stupid of all animals. Serpents, that 
are likevrise destitute, are yet, by winding round 
several bodies, better capable of jftdging of their 
form. All thes^ however, can have but very im- 
perfect ideas from feeling; and we have already 
seen, vhen deprived of this sense, how little the 
rest of the senses are to be relied on. 
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The feeling, therefore, ia the guardian, the judge, 
and Uie examiner of all the rest of the senaea. It 
establishes their information, and detects their 
errors. AH the other senses are altered by time, 
and contradict their former evidence ; but the 
touch still continues the same ; and tiiough ex- 
tremely confined in its operations, yet it is never 
found to deceive. The universe, to a man who 
had only used the rest of his senses) would be but a 
scene of illusion ; every object misrepresented, and 
all its properties unknown. M. Bnffbn has ima- 
Ipned a man just newly brought into existence, 
describing the illusion of his first sensations, and 
pointing out the steps by which he arrived at 
reality. He considers him as just created, and, 
awaking amidst the productions of nature; and, . 
to animate the narrative still more strongly, has 
made bis philosophical man a speaker. The reader 
will no doubt recollect Adam's speech in Milton, ' 
as being similar. All ^at I can say to obviate 
the imputation of plagiarism is, that the one treats 
the subject more as a poet, the other more as a 
philosopher. The philosopher's man describes his 
first sensations in the follovring manner.* 

I well remember that joyful anxious moment 
when 1 first became acquainted with my own. 
existence. I was qnite ignorant of what I was, 
how I was produced, or from vrhehce I came. I 
opened my eyes : what an addition to my surprize ! 
The light of the day, the azure vault of heaven, the 
verdure of the earth, the crystal of the waters,, all 
employed me at once, and animated and fiUed me 
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ivith inexpressible (letight. I at first ima^ned that 
all those objects were within me, and made a part 
of myself." 

Impressed with this idea, I turned my eyes to 
the sun ; its splendor dazzled and overpowered me ; 
I shut them once more ; and, to my great concern, 
I supposed that during (his short interval of dark- 
ness, I was again returning to nothing. 

Afflicted, seized with astonishment, I pondered 
a moment on this great change, when I heard a 
variety of unexpected sounds. The whistling, of 
the wind, and the melody of the groves, formed a 
concert, the soft cadence of which sunk upon my 
soul. I listened for some time, and was persuaded 
that all this music was within me. 

Quite occupied with this new kind of existence, 
I bad already forgotten the light which was my 
first inlet into life ; when I once more opened my 
eyes, and found myself again in possession of 
my former happiness. The gratification of the 
two senses at once, was a pleasure too great foe 
utterance. 

I turned my eyes upon a, thousand varioni 
ol^ects : 1 sooD found that I could lose them, and 
restore them at will: and amused myself nwre 
at leisure with a r^etition of this new-made 
power. 

I n,ow began to gaze wiUiout emotion, and to 
hearken with tranquilli^, when a light breeze, the 
freshness of which charmed me, wafted its perfumes 
to my sense of smelling, and gave me such satis- 
faction as even increased my sdf-love. 

Agitated, rouzed by Ae various pleasures of my 
new existence, I instantly arose, and perceiv^ 
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': myself mored along;, as if by sdme unknown and 

.secret power. ' 

I had scarcely proceeded fbrwardj ivhen the - 
novelty of my situation once more rendered me 
Jramoveable. My surprise returned ; I "supposed 
.that every object around me had been in motion : 
' I gave to them that agitation vrbich I produced by 
changing place ; and the whole creation seemed 
once more in disorder. 

I lifted my hand to my head ; 1 touched my 
forehead ; I felt my whole fi^me : I then supposed 
that my hand was the principal organ of my 
existence; all its informations Were distinct and 
-{wrfjict; and 86 superior to the senses 1 had yet 
experienced, that I employed myself for some time 
in repeating its enjoyments : every part of my 
person I tonched, seemed to touch my hand in 
'tairn, and gdve back sensation for sensation. 

I soon found that this faculty was expanded 
bVer the whole surface of my body ; and I noVr 
fi^t began 16 i>erceiVe fiie limits of my existence, 
which I had in the beginning supposed Spread 
%Ver all the objects I saw. 

Upon casting my eyes npon my body, and sur- 
^yibg my 6wn form, I thought it greater than all 
%he objects thai surrounded me. I gazed iipoti my 
person with pleasure ; I examined the formation of 
My htind and &11 its lAotiotis; it seemed 't<i me 
large or fittle in proportidh as 1 'a{)p'roached it to 
^ii^ *ye8 ; \ brought it vety near, and ft then hid 
fthHtSst'ev^ry other object from my sight. I %e^ 
soon, howevei-. to find that my Sight gaVe mfe 
ftfttertain inform&tton, and i-e&olved to dejpend tipon 
teiy feiefiiig for recfreSs. 
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This precaution Traa of the nlihoat service ; I 
rene'fved my motions, and walked forwafd With my 
face turned tovrards the heavena. I happened to 
slrilce Hghtly against a palm-tree, and thia renewed 
my sntprise ': I hiid my band on thia atrange body ; 
it seemed replete with neir wonders, for it did'" ' 
hot return ine Bensatidn for aensation^ u my former - 
leelinga had done. I perceived that there wa^ 
ftomething ekternalj and which did not make a 
p&H 6f toy ottrl eliiftehce. 

li noit, fherefbrtj resMred to toneh whate^r I 
flB\V, &nd vaibly fatteiWfrted to tdUch tbe suh ; I 
i^tretdifcd forth my arm^ and felt oihly yiel^hg air : 
ki iev^y eSortj I Wh ftom one snrprhe into anotfae^ 
for eVeky ol^ect appeared eqbaHy ■ riear me ; tAik 
R 'fritb Hoi till after an infinity of trials, Hlat 
I fbond some d^ects %rthet relih<yved than iHh 
Wst. 

Amazed with the illusions, and (he unceitaitrty 
Hi ^;r ^*^' I ^ ^vrh 1)eneai^ a tree ; ihe most 
titou^nt &aiU Ataii^ upon it, i^hhi my i^ch,^ 
I stretched foVth my hand, and they inatantl^ 
Aiej^&'ra&d from Ae tirandi. I Was piro'nd of beih^ 
ahlb tb giaiji a i^obstance without niie; I heta 
%ett) up, and their weight appeared lo ate like 
an khiinated p6w&lf titat endeavoured "b) draw them 
(d ih% earth. 1 found a pleasard iA cdaqnerin]^ 
the^ i-esistance. 

i held them near my eye ,- I cohsrdered ihi^ 
fiM-m knd heauty ; fh«Sr fragriiiicd sHfl nrdte alhiirM 
me to bring them nearer ; I approached ^m t6 
my lips, and drank in their odours ; the perfume 
inviting my sense of tastings and I soon tried a new 
sense — How new ! ■ how exquisite I Hitiieito X 
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tasted only of pleasare ; but now it was luxury. 
The power of tanting^vemethe idea of posseision. 
Flattered with this new acqutsition^ I continued 
its exercise, till an agreeable languor stealing upon 
my mindj 1 felt all my limbs become' heavy, and 
all my desire suspended My sensatioos were now 
, no longer vivid and disUnct ; but seemed to lose 
every object, and presented only feeble images 
coofnsedly marked. At that instant I sunk upon 
^e flowery bank, and slumber seized roe. All now 
■eemed once roore lost to me.. It was then as if I 
was returning to my former nothing. How long 
my sleep continued, 1 cannot tell ; aslyet.faad no 
perception of time. My awaking appeared like 
a second birth ; and I then perceived that I bad 
ceased for a time to exist. This, produced a new 
sensation of fear ; and from this interruption in 
life, I began to conclude that 1 was not formed to 
exist for ever. 

In this state of doubt and perplexity, I began to 
harbour new suspicions ; and to fear that sleep had 
robbed me of some of my late powers; when^ 
turning on one side, to resolve my doubts, what 
Was my amazement, to behold another being, like 
myself, stretched by my side! New ideas now 
began to arise ; new passions, as yet onpercetved, 
with fears, and pleasures,- all took possession of my 
mind, and prompted my curiosity: love served to 
complete that happiness which was begun in the 
individual ; and every sense vras gratified in all its 
varieties.. -, . 
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CHAP. V. 
Of Old Age and Death.* 

fjVBRY thing in nature has ite improrement 
' and decay. The. human form is no sooner arriTed 
at its state of perfection than it beg;iDS to decline. 
The alteration is, at first, insensible ; and, often, 
several years are elapsed before we find ourselves 
grown old. The news of this disagreeable chatige, 
too generaHy, comes from without, and we learn 
from others that we grow old, before we are willing 
to believe the report. 

Wben die body has come to its fiill height, and 
is extended into its jast dimensions ; it tben also 
begins to receive ait additional bulk, which rather 
loads than assists it. This is formed from iat; 
which generally, at the age oi thirty-five, or forty, 
covers oU the muscles, and interrupts tiieir activity. 
Every action is then perfi>rmed wilb greater labour, 
and the increase of size only serves as a foreruQDer * 
of decay. 

The bones, also, become every^ day more solid. 
In the embryo Uiey are as soft almost as the mns- 
cle« of the flesh ; but, by degrees, they harden, 
ftud acquire ^ir natural vigour ; but still, however, 
the cirmlation is carried on through tbem ; and. 
how herd soever the bones may seem, yet the 
blood holds its current tbroogti them as through: 

Ttui clupl«r ii takm froq M< Bafion, ezoqit when it u 
' by (DTorted comniM. 
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all other parts of the body. Of this we may be 
convinced, by an experiment, which was first acci- 
dentally discovered, by our in^nious conntrymaa - 
Mr. Belcher. Perceiving, at a friend's house, that 
the bonea of ht^, which were fed upon madder, 
were red, he tried it upon various animals, by 
tnixing this root with their usaid food ; and te 
found that it tinctured the boim in aU : an eVideiU 
demonstration thttt the jaices vi the body had k 
circulation through Ae bodes. He fed softie! 
toiimals alieriiabely vtpim maddwaiid. Aetr cdmmon 
food, for some time, and lie fouhd tiuAi bonea 
tinctuivd with ^ternate feyen, in odt^smitty to 
tfaeir manner of living. From aH Uiis, he natnralfy 
concluded, that the blood circulated lliret^h tlM 
bones as it does throi^ every other part 4f the 
body; Uid that, how BoFid soever tbey stemed, yet> 
)ikk the Bofitest parts, they were furnished, throagh 
bH their siibstance, with their proper caaals. Ney«^ 
Aeiras, these eanah are of very different capactti^ 
during the di&rent stag^ of iife In ihi^tkcy they 
are dtpacloQi ; aiul tfaerUdod.^flewbalntoAvs freel;^ 
through the bon». as tbhwgh aAy other p&rt Of the 
body ; in manhood their size is greatly dinttni^ed i 
the TCffiels are almost impwdeptible ; -vtaA ibt %ir- 
mlatioh through them n profiortimlaU^ ilew. B«^ 
in 'tbe decline of life, the blood, Vliiich >flovt« 
Aravgh the bonfes, no 'longer fiontrib^ting tO: tbest . 
^wtb, siBst: veccteairily; serve (A indrdase ihelr 
hardaess. The ehann^ tbdt every ' vAierfe mil 
tixroa^ the hubiaa -frane, amy. beiceMpirfed td 
those pipes that we every where see crusted on the 
hiride, b^thewater, fbrakmgcotatiiiumiBe, nihnitig 
through them. Both every day giiM le^ Attd ttW; 
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-by &te small rigid particles wtiich are deposited 
vrithin them. Ttiiis, as the vessrfs are by decrees 
dimiflirfied, the juices, also, which were necessary 
for the circulation through them, are diminished 
in proportion ; till, at length, in' old age, those 
props of the tiumab flrame are not iya\y ihbre solid, 
but m^ore brittle. 

The cartilages, or gristles^ which may be consi- 
dered as bones be^ni^thg to fee formed, grow idsto 
more rigiilt. The juices circulating through tbem, 
(or'^ere is a circulation through all parts of the 
bddy, every dij contribute to render flieiiti harder ; 
so that these substatie^, which in youth are dastic 
and pliant, in age become Mrd an^ bony. As these 
cartihgei lAre generally placed 'near the joints, the 
thotton of the joints dsoteust, of consequence, become 
more difficult. Thus, in old age, every action of the 
body is performed with labour ; aiid the ct^ili^^, 
fonAerly »o supple, will now sooner break than betid. 

" As the caltilages acquire hardness, and unfit 
the joints for motion^ so also that mueous liquor, 
'wbidi 4s etways separated betw^h the joints, ahd 
#hich seyves, lilte oil to a hinge, to give them an 
«a6y and ^dy play, is new igrown more scanty. 
ft h^Cfmta thii^er, atl^ itiork ^imny, more unfit 
ftn- tfntweriug the ;)'at^08efi <tf motion ; and from 
thenefe, ila oM «ge, every joint is flot only stiff, but 
«wkwtanl. At Iev«r7 motion, 1Mb dauimy l^uc^ 
IB hetaid to ctti&t i bitdit is hot vriUvrat the greatest 
ieffcM ef tHe tariiset^ tbat ita iieftiKtanoe is ovet-codra. 
I bai% tefiii an old ^eKon, Vrh» never nt^trcid ft 
■ingle joirnt that did ilbt Htm give ttwiice of thb 
violence done ttt R." 

TtKlnimbnbH» Oat icbt» tile iMKit the jottit^ 
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and the rest of tiie body, become^ as we grow old, 
more dense and more diy. These whidi aurrouad 
the bones, soon cease to be ductile. The fibres, of 
which the muscles or flesh is ■ composed, become 
every day more rigid ; and, wh0e to the touch. the 
body seems, as we advance in years^ to grow softer, 
it is, in reality, increasing in hardness. It is the 
skin and not the flesh, that we feel upon such occa- 
sions. The fat, and the flabbiness of that, seems 
to give an appearance of softness, which th^ ■ flesh 
itself ia very far. from having. There are few can 
doubt this after trying the difiierence between the 
flesh of young and old animals. The first is soft - 
and tender, the last is hard and dry. 
' The' skin is the only part of ibe body that age 
does not contribute to harden. That stretches to 
every degree of tension ; and we have horrid 
instances of its pliancy, in many disorders incident 
to humanity. In yoalh, therefore, while the body 
is vigorous and increasing, it still gives way to its 
growth. Bnt, although it thns adapts itself to our 
increase, it does not in the same manner conform to 
our decay. The skin, which in youth was filled, 
and glossy, when the. body begins to decline, has 
niH elasticity enough to shrink entirely with, its 
diminution.. It hangs, therefore, in wrinkles, 
which no art can remove. The wrinkles of ^ 
bodyt in gener^i proceed from this cause. But those^l 
of the fece seem to proceed from another ,* namely, ' 
from the many varieties of positions into which it 
is pat by the speech, the food, or. (be passions. 
Every grimace, aad every passion, wrinkles up the 
visage into different forms. These are visiUe 
enou^ in young persons ; but what at flret was 
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accidental, .or transitory, becoires unalterably fixed 
in the visage as it grows older. " Hence vre may 
conclude, that a freedom from passions not only 
adds to the happiness of the mhid, but preserves 
the beauty of the face ; and the person that has 
not felt their influence, is less strongly marked by 
the decays of nature." 
. Hence, therefore, as we advance in age, the 
bones, the cartilages, the membranes, the flesh, the 
dun, and every fibre of the body, become more 
solid, more brittle, and more dry. Every part 
shrinks, every motion becomes more slow ; the 
drculatioa of the fluids is performed with less 
freedom ; perspiration diminishes; the secretions 
alter ; the digestion becomes slow and laborious ; 
and the juices, no longer serving to convey their 
accustomed nourishment, those parts may be said 
to live no longer when the circulation ceases. Thus 
the body dies by little and little : all its functions 
are diminished by degrees ; life is driven from one 
part of the frame to another; universal rigidity 
prevails ; and death at last seizes upon the little 
that is left. 

As the bones, the cartilages, the muscles, and all 
other parts of the body are softer in women than 
in men, these parts must, of consequence, require a 
longer time to come to that hardness which hastens 
death. Women, therefore, ought to be a longer 
time in growing old than men ; and this is actudly 
the case. If we consult the tables which hare 
been drawn up respecting human life, we shall 
find, that after a certain age they are more long- 
lived than men, all other circumstances the same. 
A woman of sixty has a better chance than a man 
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of the same age to live till eig;hty. Upon tJie 
whole we may infer, that such pereoas as have been 
slow in coming up to maturity^ will also be slow in 
growing old ; and this holds as well with regard 
to other animals as to mad. 

The whole duration of the life of either vegeta- 
bles, or animals, may be, in some measure, deter- 
mined from their manner of coming to maturity. 
The tree, or the animal, which takes bat a short 
tiuie to increase to its utpi^^t pitch, perishes m^eh 
sooner than sucl^ as are lew premature. In both, 
the incifease upwards is ^rst ^cfwmplished ; and' 
not till they have acquired thi^jr greatest d^ree of 
height do they b^io to spread in bulk. Man 
grows in stature till about Uie age of seventeen ; • 
but his body is not completely developed till about 
thirty. D(^, on the otb^r handj ^re at their- 
utmost size in a year, and bi^come as bulky as they 
usually are in another. However, man. who i^ so' 
long in growing, continue to live for Soarsco^e or 
a hundrecl years ; but the dog seldom above twelre- 
or tb<>^een. Ip general also it nwy be said thftl 
large animals live longer than little ones, as they 
usually t^e a larger time b^ grow. Elut in alt 
animals one thing is equally cer^in, that they cany 
tt^e caus^ of their own decay about them ; an4 
thf^ their deaths are neceasaiy mid inevitable. The 
p^pects which some visionvie^ h^ve formed of 
perpetrating life by r^medie^ have b^n odea 
enough proved false 'by their otwn exainple. Sncb 
unaccountable schemes would, dierefore, bave died . 
with them, had not the 40?'^ of life a)i^y9. aitg- 
mente^ our credulity. 

Wbjei) tinp bp^JT u «|QirgI{]i .v^^Tloiiiefl, it 14 
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possible to lengUten out the period of life for some 
years by naanagement. Temperance in diet is 
often fpund conducive to this end. The famous 
Cornaro, who live4 to above a hundred yean, 
oll^pugb his co^titDtion was n^urally feeb^, is 9,, 
strong instance of t^ benefit of an abs^emioiis life. 
Moderation its . the passions ^Iso may contribute tot 
extieq4 the terii^ o^ oar ^iste^ce. " Fontc»ieUey 
t^ celebrated writer, w^ naturally of a very weak' 
and 4clica^p h^bit of bp^. He was affected by 
0^ smallest ii'fegvlanties ; and bad frequently 
soffered severe fits of illness from the slightest 
cauBss. But the r^qiarhable equality of bis tei;i:\per, 
ud bis MepuDg want of passion, lei^gtbened out 
bis life to above a hundred. It was remarkable 
of binij that nothing could vex or tn^e him 
ttnea^ ; every qccurfence seemed equally pleasing : 
and no evpnt, jtowever unfortunate, seemed to 
come unexpected." However, the term of life 
can be prolonged but for a very little tipie by any 
art we can }f.f^. We ^je told of men who have 
lived boyo^ the ordinary duration of human 
e^ieteucf ; i^^ch as Far, who lived to a hundred and 
fmrty-fiour ; a^d Jent^i(is to a hundred and sixty- 
five : yet t^i^e E^en used no peculiar arts to pro*, 
long life ; on the ccHit):aiy, it appears that these, as 
well las some otijera, remarkable for their longevity^ 
were peasAnU, agcys^pied to ihe greatest fatigues,. 
who bad np settled rules of di^, but wbp often 
indulged in accidental excesses. Indeed, if v^e 
eoq^^ tiiat Uie Kuropef^n, the Negro, the Chin«e, 
4B4 ^he 4m^n^n, ^ civiji^e^ tqan and (be say^g^^ 
^ T^ 9»4 the ppoFi tl)e inbat)ttant of the 
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in otber respects, are yet entirely simitar in (fie 
period allotted them for tiring; if we consider 
that neither the difference of. race, of climate, of 
noBrishment, of convenience, or of soil, makes ao/ 
difference in the term of life ; if yre consider that 
those men who live open raw flesh, or dried fishes, 
upon sago, or rice, lipoo cassava, or upon roots, 
nevertheless live as long as those who are fed upon 
bread and meat, we shall readily be brought to 
acknowledge, that the daration of life depends 
neither upon habit, customs, or the quantity of 
food; we shall confess, that nothing can change 
the laws of that mechanism which regulates the 
number of our years, and which can chiefiy be 
affected only by long fasting, or great excess. 

If there be any difference in the different periods 
of nan's existence, it ought principally to be 
ascribed to the quality of the air. It has been 
observed, that, in elevated situations there have been 
found more old people than in those that were low. 
The mountains of Scodand, Walej, Auvergne, and 
Switzerland, have furnished more instances of 
extreme old age than the plains of Holland, 
Flanders; Germany, or Poland. But, in genera), 
the duration of life is nearly the same in most 
countries. Man, if not cut off by accidental 
diseases, is often found to live to ninety or a 
hundred years. Our ancestors did not live beyond 
that date ; and, since the times of David, this term 
has undergone little alteration. 

If we be asked how in the beginning men lived 
so much longer then at present, and by what 
means their lives were extended to nine bundred 
and thirty, or even nine hundred and sixty yeanu. 
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k may be answered, that the productions of tSie 
earth, upon which they fed, tnigfat be of a different 
nature at that time, from what they are at present. 
" It may be answered, that the term was abridged 
by Divine command^ in order to keep the earth 
from being over-stocked with haman iababitants { 
since, if every person were now to live and generate 
for nine hundred' years, mankind would be increased 
to such a degpree, that there would be no room 
for subsistence; so that the plan of Providence 
would be' altered; which is seen not to produce 
Kfe, wiUioot providing a proper supply." 

But, to whatever extent life may be prolonged, 
or however some may have delayed the effects of 
age, death is the certain goal to which all are 
hastening. All the causes of decay which have 
been mentioned, contribute to bring on this dreaded 
dissolution. However nature approaches to this 
awful period, by- slow and imperceptible degrees; 
' life is consumed day after day ; and some one of 
oar faculties, or vital principles, is every hour 
dying before the rest ; so that death is only the last 
diE)^ in the picture ; and it is probable, that man 
sulfers a greater change in going from youth- to 
age,' than from age into the grave. When we first 
begiti to Kve, our lives may scarcely be said to be 
our own ; as the child grows, life increases- in the 
same proportion ; ■ and js at its height in' the prime 
of manhood. But as soon as the body begins to 
decrease, life decreases' aho ; for as the hiiman 
frame diminishes, aiid its juices circulate iu' smaller 
~ quantity, life diminishes and circulates with less 
vigour ; so that as we beg^n to live by degrees, we 
begin to die in the same man'na;. 
VOL. u. F 
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Why then should we itsi dsaA, if our Uvea 
have been' such ai not to make eternity dreadhil ? 
Why shonld we fear that momoit which is prepared 
by a thoQMnd other moment! of the same kind ? 
the first pangs oi sickness being pnibaMy greatei^ 
tjien the hut ctrugigleB of departure. Death, in 
most persons, is as calmly endured as the disorder 
flrat bringa it on. If we inquire from those whose 
business it is to attend the sick and the dyings we 
ahall find that except in a very few acute cases, 
where the patient dies in agonies, the greatest 
number die quietly, and seemingly without pain ; 
and even the agonies of the former, rather terrify 
Ibe spectators than torment the patient ; for bcrw 
many have we not seen who have been acctdentall;^ . 
rd^ed fnnn this extremity, and yet had no memntjr 
of what they then endured ? In tact, they had 
ceased to live, during that time when tb^ ceased 
to bare sensation ; and their pains were only thoas 
of wluch they had an idea. 

The greatest number of mankind die, thercforey 
without sensation ; and of those few that stiH 
preserve their Acuities entire to the last monunt^ 
there is scarcely one of them that does not alaa. 
preserve the hopes of still out^living bis disarder. 
Natare^ £01; the happiness of mankind, has rendered 
this sentiment stronger than his reason. A pcrao» 
dying of an incurable disorder, whidi he mnsl 
kaow to be so, by frequent eaampks of bis case; 
which he perceives to be so, by the inquietude of sA 
around him, by the tears of hili friends, and the 
departure or the face pf the physician, is, neverthe- 
less, still in bf^es of getting over iL Hisintereativ 
80 great that he only aHenda to fats awn repECSBnta*> 
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tions ; the judgtaent of odiers is considered as a hafity 
conclusion ; and irhile death every moment makes 
new iDtoads apoa his constitation, and destroys life 
in some part, hope stiQ seems to escape the universal 
ruin, and is the last that submits to the blow. 

. Cast your eyes upon a sick man, who has » 
hundred times tdd you that he felt himself dyings 
that he was convinced he could not recover, and 
that he was ready to expire ; examine- what passes 
on his visage, when, through zeal or indiscretion, 
any one comM to tell him Uiat his &td is at hand. 
You will see him change like one who is told an 
unexpected piece of news. He now appears not to 
have thoroughly believed what he bad been teltin^ 
you himself; he doubted much ; and his fears were 
greater than his hopes : but he still had some feeble 
expectations of living, and would not have seen the. 
^proacbes of deaUt, unless he had been alarmed 
by the mistaken assiduity of his attendants. 

Death, therefore, is not that terrible thing which 
We suppose it to be. It is a spectre which frights 
uft at a distance, but which disappears when we- 
come to approach it more closely. Our ideas of 
its terrors are conceived in prejudice, and dressed 
Up by fancy ; we regard it not only as the greatest 
misfortune, but as also an evil accompanied witii 
tJie most excrhciating tortures : we have even in- 
creased onr apprehensions, by reasoning on die 
extent of otir su^rings. It must be dreadful, say 
some, since it is sufficient to separate the soul from 
the body ; it must be long, since our sufferings are 
proportioned to Ae succession of onr ideas ,- and 
Uksc being painful, must succeed each other with 
extreme rapidity. la this manner has false plule- 
r 2 
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sophy laboured to au^eot the miseriefl of our 
nature; and to aggravate that period, which Nature 
haa kindly covered with insensibility. Neither the 
mind, nor the body, can suffer these calamities; 
, the mind is, at that time, mostly without ideas ;■ 
and the body too mnch enfeebled to be capable of 
perceiving its paio. A very acute pain produces 
either death, or fainting, which is a state similar to 
death r the body can suffer but to a certain degree ; 
if the torture becomes excessive, it destroys itself; 
and the mind ceases to perceive, when the body 
can no longer endure. 

' In this manner, excessive pain admits of no re- 
flection;- and wherever there are any signs of it,- 
we may be sure that the sufferings of the patient 
are no greater than what we ourselves may have 
remembered to endure. 

But in the article of death, we have many instances 
in which the dying person has shown that very 
reflection which pre-supposes an absence of the 
greatest pain ; and, consequently, that pang which 
ends life, cannot even be so great as those which 
have preceded. Thus, when Charles, XII. was 
shot at the siege of Prederickshall, he was seen to 
clap his hand on the hilt of his sword ; and although 
the blow was great enou^ to terminate one of the 
boldest and bravest lives in the world, yet it was 
not painful enough to destroy reflection. He 
perceived himself attacked ; he reflected that he 
ought to defend himself, and his body obeyed the . 
impulse of his mind, even in the last extremi^. 
Thus . it is the prejudice of persons in health, 
and not the body in pain, that makes, us suffer 
from the approach of death: we have, all our* 
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Vres, contracted a habit vf making out excessive 
pleasures and pains; and nothing but repeated- 
experience shows us, how seldom the one can be 
suffered, or the other enjoyed to the utmost^ 

If there be any thing necessary to confirm what 
we have said, concerning the gradual . cessation of 
life, or the insensible approaches of our end, 
nothing can more effectually prove it, than the 
uncertainty of the signs of death. If we consfilt 
what Winsloff or Bruhier have said upon this 
subiect, we shall be convinced, that between life 
and deathj the shade is bo very undistinguishable, 
that even all the powers of art can scarcely determine 
where the one ends, and the other begins. The 
colour .of the visage, the warmth of the. body, the 
suppleness of the joints, are but uncertain signs 
of life stJIl subsisting; while, on the contrary, 
the paleness of the complexion, the coldness of the 
-body, tlie stiffness of the extremities, the cessation 
of all motion, and the total insensibility of the 
parts, are but uncertain marks of death begun: 
In the same manner ako, with regard to the pulsei 
and the breathing, these motions arc often so kept 
under, that it is impossible to perceive them. By 
approaching a looking-glase to the mouth of the 
person supposed to be dead, people often expect 
to find whether he breathes or not. But this is a 
very uncertain experiment : the glass is frequently 
sullied by the vapour of the dead roan's body ; and 
'often the person is still alive, although the glass is 
no way tarnished. In the same manner, neither 
burning, nor scarifying, neither noises in the ears, 
nor pungent spirits applied to the nosUils, give 
.certain signs of the discontinutface of life ; and 
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there are many instances of petutns who hmi 
endured them all, and aftermtrdt reeoTered, vrithont 
any external assistance, to the astonishment of 
the spectators. How carefDl, therefore, should we 
be, before we commit those who are dearest to us 
to the grave, to be well assured of tiieir departure ? 
Experience, justice, humanity, all persuade us not 
to hasten the funerals of our friends, but to keep 
tbtit bodies unburied, until we have certain ngm 
of their real decease. 



CHAP. VI. 

Of f&e Varielies m ike Human Saee. 

JIlTHERTO we have compared nan with 
ether animals; we now eome to OM&psre raeft 
with each other. We have hitherto cenaidered 
him as an individual, endowed with excellencies 
above the rest of the creation ; we now come to 
consider the advantages which men hare dt^ 
men, and the various kinds with which owr earth jf 
inhabited. 

If we comparethe minute tlifieronces of ttnnkind, 
there is siaj-cely one nation upon the c*rth that 
entirely resembles another ; and there may be said 
to be as . many different: kind« of men as thwe are 
countrie» ii^bited. Ose polished nation does 
not differ more from another, than the merest 
ravages do from those savages that lie even conti- 
guous to them; end it frequently hai^ns that a 
river, or a mountain, divides two barbarous tribes 
tb«t are unlike each other in manners. 
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feataresj and complexion. But ibeat difierence^ 
bowever perceivable, do not form such distinctions 
48 eorae witiiifi a general picture of the varieties 
of mankind. Custom, accident, or faibion, may 
prodnce considerable alterations in neighbouring 
nations ; their being derived (torn ancestors <^ 
a different climate, or complexion, may contribute 
4e ineke accidental distinctions, which every day 
grow lese; and it may be said, that two neigh- 
iMwring nations, how unlike soever at first, wJU 
sssimihite by degrees ; and, by long continuance^ 
the difference between them will at last become 
«kno8t imperceptible. It is not, therefore, between 
4!ontigaonB nations we are to look for any strong 
marked Tariettes in the homan species ; it is 
by comparing the inhabitants of opposite climates, 
and- distant countries; those who live within the 
polar -circle with tbtne beneath the equator ; those 
that live on one side ai the globe with those that 
occupy the other. 

' Of &n animals, the differraces between mankind 
are the smallest. Of the lower races of creatures, 
the changes are so great u often entirely to 
i]isgnise the natural animal, and to distortj or to 
'disfigufe itg shape. But the chief differences in 
man are rather taken from the tincture of his skin 
than; the variety of his figure; and in all climated 
he preserves his erect deportment, and the marked 
fluperiority of his form. If we lo^ round the 
•worfrf there seem to he not above six* distinct 

* I have taken four of these varieties from LiuMEHi ; tiMM ci 
iIm Id^lftadvn and Taiunfrsiii M. Bufeik 
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varieties ia the human species, each of which ia 
strongly marked^ and speaks the kind seldom to 
have mixed. with any other. But there is nottiing 
in the shape, nothing in tlje faculties, that shows 
their coming from different wiginals ; : and the 
varieties of climate, of nourishment, and custom, are 
sufficient to produce every change. 

7be first distinct race of men U found rQUQd 
the polar regions. The Laplanders, the Esqui- 
maux Indians, the Samoeid Tartars, the inlphlr 
jtants of Nova Zembia, the Borandians, tUe C^eepr 
landers, and ^e natives of Kamt4chatka, may be 
considered as one peculiar .race of people, all 
greatly resembling each ot^r in th^r stature^ 
their complexion, their customs,- and t)ieir ignpr 
ranee. • These nation^ being under a rigprouf 
^imate, where the prodqctions of nature are, but 
few, and the provisions coarse and . unwhol^soiae, 
their bodies have shrunk to the nature of their food ; 
and their complexions have suffered, fcom cold, 
filmost a similar change to what heat is known to 
produce; their colour being a cteep brown, in some 
places inclining to actual Uackness. These, there- 
fore, in general, are . found to be a race of short 
stature, and odd shape, w^b .countenances as savage 
as their 'manners ace barbarous. , The vi^ge, ia 
these countries, is large and broad, the nose fls^ 
and short, the eyes of a yellowish brown, inclining 
to blackness, the eye-lids drawn towards .tiie 
teniples, the cheek-bones extremely high, the mouth 
.ve»y large, the lips thick and turned outwards, the 
voice thin and f^queaking, the head Isirge, the hajr 
hhck and straight, the colour of the skin of a dark 
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^'eyish'.* They are short in stature, iiie generalify 
turt being above four feet higb^ and the talleat not 
above five. Among all these nations the women 
are as. deformed as the men, and resemble them so 
neariy ' th^ one cannot, at first, distinguish- the 
sexes among them. 

y These nations not only resemble' eadi other in 
tbeir deformity, their dwarfishness, the colour of 
their hair and' eyes, but they Have, in a great mea- 
sure, the same inclinations, and.the same manners, 
beaog all equally rude, superstitious, and stupid. 
The Danish Laplanders have a lai^e bkck cat, to 
vrhich. they, communicate their secrets, and consult 
in all their afiairs. Among the Swedish Lap- 
huders there, is in every family - a drum for cori- 
nihing the devil;, and although these nations are 
robast, and nimble, yet they are so cowa;rdly; 
1ha£ they never' can b^ brought into the field. Giis- 
tavuB Adolpihus attempted to form a regiment of 
Laplanders^ but he found it inipdssible to accom- 
pliskhis design ; for it should.seem that they can 
jUve only in their own country, and in their own 
jnannei. They make use of skates, which* are 
made of fir, of near three. feet long, and half a 
foot broad; theseare pointed, and raised before, 
and tied to the foot by straps of leather. With 
thes€ they; skate upon the icy snow with such 
velocity, that they very easily overtake the swiftest 
animals. They. make use also of. a pole, pointed 
with iron at one end, and rounded qt the other. 
This pole serves to push them along, to direct 
tbeir course, to support tfaem from &Uing, to stop 
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theimpetuoiity of tkeir motioa, and to kill that 
game whidi they have overtaken. Upon, thna 
tkatcB tfaej deaoeud iht steepest mountuns, and 
scale the moit crnggy precipices ; and, in tbeia 
exerdieBj the vromen are not le§8 tlnl&il th«n the 
men. They have all the uhc of the bow and amnv, 
whidt Becms to be a contFivanca eonimoa ia all 
barbaroui nationi; and nhichj howerer, at fiM^ 
zequired no small skill to invent. They kindtA 
javelin aliOj irith great fiorce; and some - say. that 
theycanhitaniark, nobrger thanaerown, at Ihirtif 
jrards distance, and with euch force as iroold-pinaii 
a man through. Th^ are all hmters; and paiils^ 
ddarly pnnme the ermine, the fox, the. onnce,'aiid - 
tiie martin, for the sake of thar akins. Theae Ui^ 
barter with Uieir southern neighbours, for brandf 
and tobacco ; both which ^y are fend of to ^xoeis. 
Their food is principally dried fish, the flesh ef 
rein-deer and bears. Their Ivead 19 composcA 
of the bones of fishes, pounded and mixed- with 
the inside tender bari£ of the pine-tree. Their 
drink is train-oil, or brandy, and, when deprivedl 
of these, water in whidi janiper beiries have, beta 
infosed. With regard to their morals, they have 
idl the virtues of simplicity, and aR tbe vices ef 
ignorance. They offer tbnr wives and daugtfton 
to strangers; and seem to Hiink it a particular 
honour if their offier be aci^pted. They have no 
idea of religion, or a Supreme being ; the greatest 
number of them are idolaters ; and their sapersti^ 
tion is as profound as their worship is contemptible'. 
Wretched and ignorant as they are, yet they de 
not want pride ; they set themselves for above 
tbe rest of mankind ; and Krantz assures us, that 
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when Ui« Qreenlandere are got to^^ttr, nothing 
is »o customary among them as to Utrn the Euro^ 
poens into ridicule. They are obliged^ indeed, t9 
yield them the pre-eminence in nnderetanding and 
inedianic arts ; bvt they do not know hOw to Bet 
any vahje upon these. They tiierefore count 
themfelres the only civilised and well-bred people 
in the world ; and it ii common with them, when 
tfaey vse a qQiet, or a modest stranger, to say tlmt 
he is almost As well-bred as a Greenlander. 
. Prom thifr description, therefore, this whole race 
of people may be considered as distinct from any 
other; Their long continuance in a climate the 
moit inhospitable, their being obliged to subsist 
dn food the AiOiit coarse and ill-prepared. Hie 
terdgmear of their manners, and their laborious 
Hres, all havp <pOBtributed to shorten their stature^ 
and to deform their bodies.* In proportion as we 
approach towards the north pole, the size of the 
- natives appears to diminish, growing less and le^ 
a» we advance higher, till we come to those lati- 
tudes that are destitute of all inhabitants whatso- 
ever. . . ■ 

' The wretched - natives of diese climates seem 
fitted by nature to endure the rigours of their situa- 
tion. As their food is but scanty and precarious, 
their patience in hunger is amazing.f A man 
who has eaten nothing for four days, can manage 
his little canoe, in the most furious waves, and 
imlmly subsist in the midst of a tempest, that 
would quickly dash an European boat to pieces. 
Their strength is not less amazing than thar 

• Ellit's Voyage,- p. 256. f Krantz, p. 134, vol. i. ' 
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patience ; a woman aaion^ ^em will carry a piece 
of timber; or a.stone, near double the weigfat.of what 
an European can lift. Their bodies are of a dark 
grey all over; and thefr faces brown, or.oHve. 
The tincture of their ^ins partly seems to arise 
from their dirty, manner of living, being graierally 
daubed with. train-oil; and partly from the rigours 
of climate, as the sudden alterations of cold and 
mw air in. winter, and of burning heats in. summer, 
shade their complexions by degrees, till, in a suc- 
cession of generations, they at last become almost 
black. As ihe countries in which these reside are 
the most barren, so the natives seem the most- bar- 
barous of any part of tiie earth. Their more 
southern neighbonrs of America treat them with, 
the same - scorn that a poli^Md nation would treat 
a savage one; and wc may readily Judge of the 
rudeness of those manners, which even a native 
of Canada can think more barbarous than his 
own. 

But the gradations of nature are imperceptible ; 
and, while the north is peopled with such miseraUe 
inhabitants, there are here and there to be found, 
upon the edges of these regions, people of larger 
stature and completer figure. A whole race of 
the dwarfish breed is often found to come dovrii 
from tiie north, and settle more to. the soutbvrard ; 
■and, on the contrary, it sometimes happens that, 
southern nations are seen bighef up, in the midst 
of these diminutive tribes, v^ere they have con- 
tinued for time immemorial. Thus the Ostiac 
Tartars seem to be a race that have travellfxl 
down from the north, and -to be originally sprung 
from the minute savages we have been describing. 
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There are nlsc Norwegians, and Finlanders^ of 
proper stature, who are seen to inhabit in latitudes 
higher even than Lapland. . These^ however,, are 
but acddenlal migrations, ' and serve as shades to 
unite the distinct varieties of mankind. 

The second great variety, in the human species, 
seems" to be that of the Tartar race ; from whence, 
probably,: the little men we have. been, describing 
ori^nally proceeded. The Tartar country, taken 
in general, comprehends the greatest part of Asia ; 
and is, consequently, a general name given to a 
number- of nations, of various forms and com- 
plexions. But, however, they seem to differ from 
each other, they all agree in being very unlike the 
people of any other country. All these nations have 
tfae upper part of the visage very broad, taid wrinkled 
even while yet in their youth. Their noses are 
short aad'flatj their eyes little and sunk in ,their 
heads ; and, in some of them, they are seen five or 
six inches asunder. Their cheek-bones are high, 
the lower part of their visage narrow, the. chin 
long and advanced forward, their teeth of an enor- 
mou& size and growing separate from each other, 
their eye~brow8 thick, large, and covering their 
eyes, their eyelids thick, the face broad and flat> 
^e complexion ohve-coloured, and the hair black. 
-They are of a middle size, extremely strong, and 
very robust. They have but littie beard, which 
grows stragglingly on the chin. They have large 
thighs, jand short legs. The ugliest of all are the 
Cahnoucks, in whose appearance there seems tQ be 
something frightful.- They all lead an' erratic life, 
sem^ning-'undCT tents of hair, or skins. They 
live upon hoise-flesb and that of camels, eilheK 
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mw or A little sodden between the itnnc and the 
iaddle. They eat also fish dried in the ran. Their 
intKt usual drink ii mares' milk fermented with 
millet ground into meal. They all hare the head 
shaven^ except a lode of hair, on the top, which 
they let groyr sufficiently long to form into tresses, 
on each side of the fece. The women, who axe as 
iigly as the men, wear their hair, which they bind 
lip with hits of copper and other ornamenta of a 
like nature. The majority of (Jiese nations havo 
no religion, no settled notions of morality, no 
deceit cy of behaviour. They are chiefly robbers ; 
and the natives of I^gestan, who Jive near their 
more polished neighbours, make a traffic of Tartar 
slaves who have been stolen, and sell them to the 
Turks and the Persians. Their chief ridtea con- 
sist in horses, of which pertiaps thete are more in 
Tartary, than in any other part of the woiid. The 
ifmtives are taught by custom to live in the: sam«^ 
place with their horses ; they are coDtinually em- 
ployed in managing- them, and at last bring then 
to such great obedience, that the honse seemff 
actually to understand the rider^s intention. 
' To this race of men, also, we must refer. the 
Chinese and the Japanese, boWever different they 
seed] in their manners and ceremonies. It is ihe 
form of the body we are now principally coesider- 
ihg ; and there is, between these couottRs, a saro 
prising resemblance. It is in general allowed that 
the Chinese have broad faces, smdi eyes, 0at 
noses^ and scarcely any beard ; Unt &Msy are 
broad and square-shoaldered, and latlier leas in 
stature than Europeans. These bi« msffks oommoH 
ti» tbera and the Tutara, and (hey nay, th^c- 
+ 
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tote, h6 comidered as being deriTdd from the 
same wiginal. " I have observed," aayi Chardiiij 
" that in all tbe people from the east and the 
north of the Cafipian sea, to the peninsula of > 
Malacca, that the lines of the &ce, and the forma- 
tion of the visage^ is the same. This has induced 
me to believe, that all these nations are derived 
fironi tite same original, however different either 
their complexions or their manners may appear; 
for as to the complexion, that proceeds entirely 
from tbe climate and the food ; and as to tbe 
manners, these are generally the result of their 
different degrees of wealth or power." That' they 
come from one stock is evident, also, from this : 
tint the Tartars who settle in China quickly 
resemUs the Chinese; and, on the contrary, 
die Chinese wbo settle in Tartary, soon assume 
tbe figure «nd the manners of the Tartars. 

The Japanese so much resemble tbe Chinese, 
that one cannot hesitate to rank them in the same 
ebss. They only differ in being rather browner, 
as they inhabit a more southern climate. They 
are, in general, described, as of a brown com- 
plexiott, a abort stature, a broad ' flat face, a very 
bide beard, and black hair. Their customs and 
mremonies are nearly the same ; their ideas of 
beauty simitar ; and their artificial 'deformities of 
Mackening tbe teeth, and bandaging the feet, entirely 
alike in both countries. They both, therefore, 
proceed from the same stock ; and although they 
(teffer very much from Iheir brutal progenitors, 
yet they owe their civiKzation wholly to the mild- 
»«BS oi the climate in which they reside, and io 
Ae pecufiar fertility of the itoif. To this tribe. 
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al80> we may. refer the Cochin-ChiDeBe, the Siamese^ 
the TonqHiDese, and the inhabitants of Aracan, 
Laos, and Peg^u, who, thon^ all difiering from 
. the . Chinese, and each other, nevertheless, have 
too Btcong a resemblance, not to betray their common 
original. 

Another,, which makes, the third variety in the 
human species, is that of the southern Asiatics; 
the form of whose features and persons may be 
easily distinguished. from thcne of the Tartar races. 
The nations that inhabit the peninsula of India 
seem to be the principal stock from whence the 
inhabitants of. the islands that lie acattered in the 
Indian ocean have been peopled. They are, ia 
general, of a slender shape, with long, strait btat^ 
hair, and often with Roman noses. Thus they 
resemble. .the fluropeans in stature and features; 
but greatly diSer in colour and habit of body. 
^e Indians are of an olive colour, and, in ibe 
more southern parts, quite black ; althoagfa the 
word Mogul, in their language, signifies a white 
man.' The women are extremely delicate, and 
bathe very often: they are of an olive colour,. as 
well as the men ; . their legs and thighs are Tong, 
and their bodies short, which is the opposite . to 
what is seen among the women of Europe. They 
are, as I am assured, by no means so fruitful as the 
European women ; but they feel the pains . of 
child-birth with much less sensibility, and are gene- 
rally up and well the day following. .' In fact, 
these pains seem greatest in all countries where 
the women are most delicate, or the constitution 
enfeebled by luxury or Indolence. The women of 
savage nations seem, in a great measure^ exempt 
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iTom painfal labours ; and ev^ the t»rd-working 
wives of the peasants among ourselves have thU 
advantage, from a life of iiiduGtry, that their child- 
bearing is less painful. Over all India, the chil- 
dren arrive sooner at maturity, than with us of 
Europe. They often marry, and consummate, the 
husband at ten years old, and the wife at eigfit ; 
and they frequently have children at that age. 
However, the women who are mothers so soon, 
cease bearing before Uiey are arrived at thirty, and, 
at that tim6, Chey appear wrinkled, and seem marked 
with all the deformities of age. The Indians have 
long been remarkable for -their cowardice and 
effeminacy; every conqueror that has attempted 
the invasion of their country, having succeeded. 
The warmth of the climate entirely influences their 
manners ; they are slothful, submissive and luxu- 
rious : satistied with sensual happiness alone, they 
find no pleasure in thinking; and contented with 
slavery, they are,ready to obey any master. Many 
tribes among them eat nothing that has life ; they 
are fearful of killing the meanest insect ; and have 
even erected hospitals for the maintenance of all 
kinds of vermin. The Asiatic dress is a loose Sowing 
garment, rather fitted for the purposes of peace 
and indolence, than of industry or war. The 
vigour of the Asiatics is in general conformable 
to their dress and nourishment ; fed upon rice, 
and clothed in effeminate silk vestments, their 
soldiers are unable to oppose the onset of an 
European army ; and from the times of Alexander 
to the present day; we have scarcely any instances 
of Uku* success in t^rms. Upon the wholej there- 
fore, they may be considered as a feeUe race of 
VOL. n, * 
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■ennialiBti, too dill to iod nptnre io any p 

«nd too inddent to tnni their gravity inlo wtidoni. 

To tfaii class we may refer the PeraiaBi mui Aff»- 

bians^and, in general, the infaabitaata of theitlaMb 

that lie scattered in die Indian ocean. 

The ftmrth striking variety in the banian species, 
is to be fouad among the Negroes of Africa. Thk 
^oomy race ti! mankind is fianod to blacken al 
Uie soatfaem ports of Africa, from eighteen degrees 
north of the line, to its cxtrene termioation, at 
the Cape of Good Hope. I know it is said, that 
like Gai&eB, who inhabit the sovthem extremi^ 
of that lai^ oontioent, are aot to be ranked among 
the Negro race ; however, the dificrence between 
Ibem, in point of cokmr and features, is so amaO, 
tbiU they may very easily be grouped in this general 
pictnre ; and in ^e one or two that I hare seen, 
I could not perceive the smallest difference. : Each 
of the Negro nations, it mast be ovraed, difiiBir 
from each other ; ihcy have their peculiar eottntries 
for beauty, like us; and different natiooi;, as in 
Europe, pride themselves upon the regularity of their 
features. Those of Guinea, f<H- instance, are ex- 
tremely ugly, and have an insupportable scent; 
those of Mosamhiqae are reckoned beautiful, and 
have no ill smell whatsoever. The Negroes in 
general are of a black cdonr, with a smooth, soft 
skifi. This Bmoothncss proceeds from the downy 
softness of Mm hair which grows upon it ; the 
strength of which gives a roughncas to the fed, in 
tboio of a white complexion. Their skins, there- 
fore, have a velvet smooUincas, and aaem leas 
braced upon the mnacles than oars. The h$at 9t 
tfaeir heads differs eD<H«ly from wlwt we mxi 
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licnttt<Hsi&d to, being soft, woolly, and short. The 
%e&rd Abo partakes of the same qualities ; but in 
' thfa it differa, that it soon turns gKy, which th6' 
bair is seldom found to do; so that several an 
Seen frith white beards, and black hair, at the 
same time. Their eyea are generally of a deep 
faazle ; their noses flat and short ; their Hps thit^ 
and tumid; and their teeth of an iroty vFhiteness. 
TMs their only beauty, however, is set off by the 
colour of their skin ; the contrast between th6 
black and whifb being the more observable. It id 
Abe to say that their features are defortaed by art ; 
Since, in the Negro children bom in European 
etAinWes, the same deformities kre seen to prevAil ; 
the same flatness in the nose ; and the same ptO- 
miaefttfe iti the lips. They are, in general, said to 
bb wdl shaped ; but of biich as I have seen, I tiever 
loXind one that might he justly called so ; ttieir legs 
being mostly ill formed, and commonly bending 
•ittWard on the shin-bone. But it is not only in 
those parts of their bodies that are obvious, that they 
Are disproportioned ; those parts which among us 
are miuatly concealed by dress, with them are lai^ 
And languid.* The women's breasts, after bearing 
Ond £hild, hang down below the navel ; and it is 
^sfomary, with them, to sndde the child at their 
backs, by throwing the breast over the shoulder. 
As their persons are thus naturally deformed, at 
lehst to our imaginations^ their minds are equally 

* liilinmi, in priua Ijneam, fsninsB A&iouas depingit sicut 
ali^illd defi>rai« in parte genkali geiUntei, qusd aigtiunt pudoria 
abDCupat, . Attatneit nijiil diSerunt a nostratibiu in bac parte 
nUi quod labia pudende Bint aliquantulum tumidiora. to horai' 
bAIus mito peait e>t lotigldr it ttiulto bkior. 
a s 
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iocapaUe of strong exertions. The dimate seems 
to relax. Uieir mental powers still more than ^eee' 
; of the body ; they are, therefore, io general, found 
to be stupidj indolent, and mischieTqas. ; The 
Arabians themselves, many colonies of whom have 
migrated southward into the most inland parts of 
Africa, seem to have degenerated from their ances< 
tors ; forgetting thnr ancient learning, and lonog 
tiieir beauty, they have become a race scarcely any 
' way diatinguishable from the original natives. 
Nor do^s it seem to have fered otherwise with 
the Portuguese, who, about two centuries ago, 
settled along this coast. They also are become 
almost as black as the Negroes ; and are said, by 
some, to be even more barbarous. 
, The inhabilantfi of America make a fifth race, as 
different from all the . rest in colour, as they are dis- 
tinct in habitation. The natives-of America (except 
in the northern extremity, where tJbey resemble 
the Laplanders) are of a red or copper coloar; 
and although, in the old world, different climat» 
produce a variety of complexions and customs, the 
natives of the new continent seem to resemble each 
other in inmost every respect. They are all nearly 
of one.cplour ; all have black thick straight hair, and 
thin black beards ; which^ however, they take oare 
to pluck opt by itbe roots. They have, in genera], 
flat noses, with high cheek-bones, and small eyes ; 
and these .deformities of q^ure they endeayrar to 
increase by art : they flatten the nose, and often 
the whcde head of. their children, v^hile: the bones 
are yet sasceptible of etery impression. They 
^int the body and fece of various colours, and 
fonsider the hair upon any part of it, except the 
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^ead, as a deformify which Ihey are careful to 
eradicate. Their hmbs are generally slighter made 
tiian thbse of the Europeans \ and I am assured 
(hey are iar from' being so strong. All these 
MTages seem to be cowardly ; they seldom are 
known to fece their enemies in the 'held, but fell 
upon Uiem at an advantage ,* and the greatness of 
their' ffeara. serves to increase the rigours of their 
cmelty. The wants which they often sustain, 'make 
them inrpristngly patient in adversity ,- distress, by 
being gprown famiKar,- becomes less terrible ; so that 
their patience' is lesa the result of foKitude than of 
cmtom. ■ They have all a serious air, alfliough they 
seldom think ; and, however criiel to their enemies, 
arte kind and just to each other. In short, the 
customs of' savage nations in eVery coantry are 
almost the same ;' a wild, independent,' and preca- 
lioas life, produces ai peculiar train of virtues and 
-vices : and patience and hospitality, indolence and 
rapacity, content and sincerity, are found not less 
among the natives of America, tium- all the ba'rba- 
tons notions of the gipbe. 

The sixth' and last variety of the human species 
is that 'Of the Europeans, and the nations bordering 
on them. In this class we may reckon the Greor- 
gians, Circassians, and Mingrelians, the inhabitants 
of 'Asia Minor, and the nOrUiern parts of Africa; 
together with a part of those countries which lie 
noi^west of t^ Caspian Sea. The inhabitants 
of these coDurtriea differ a good deal from each 
oAsT ;. bat: Uiey ^en«iilly ^rcie in the colour of 
tbev bodies, 'the benty of 'their complexions, the 
bhg^iEBs of tbeir 'liiiil>9, and tho'vigdur of their 
UBdentuidiBgi. Thdie artg which might ban 
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h»d their inTeotioo among the other noes of tmn- 
kind, have come to perfection there. In barln- 
rous conntries, the inbabitaati go either naAw^ 
or are awkwardly clothed in (hf* or fital^on ; ia 
countrlei Bemi-barbaroQB, the robee »rs inwe 
and flowing ; Imt here the clothing i> ksq nmclc 
for show than expedition, 9nd vaites, w nradh 
as powiblej the extremei of otnsvwnt and difr 
patdb. 

To one or other of Mie«e ckuM*, we wmy refitr 
the people of overy country ; and at each iuiti«o 
has been less visited by risaagenc or ha* bw^ Imi 
commerce with the rest of mankind^ we find tbt^ 
persons, and their manners, laore strongly iw- 
pressed with one or other of the characters mttt- 
tioned above. On the contrary, in those plMes 
where trade has long flonriehed, of where esemitw 
have made many ieciwaioas, the races are vaiudly 
found Mended, and prt^rly &U beneath no. oae 
chor^cter. Thvs, in the islands of the ladiaB 
Oo^n, whei^e a tmde hw been canrusd fm for tin* 
immemorial, the inhabitants appear to be. a mixtwc 
of all the nations 9{>on the earth ; wiule, oKte, 
brown, and Mack -men. are aU mesi linag togictfier 
in the s«nie city, and pn^^^ a mixed breed; that 
can be referred to none of the dasses. into 
which natuitali^ have thought pr(q>er to divide 
mnnkind. 

OfaJ) the coloun ' byi ndiieb mankind i».dbief- 
fsfied, it is easy t» perceive, that oveb is net oiify 
^enMt fofiWtiflilto th&eyet hut this nwrit ^dtitaN 
tagecwi, The fair ooinplewni seesni^ il' 1 My 
40^ express: it,; as a tnnspareht odvenin^ Iff &ti 
Muli; all' the mviatMna al the 
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Mjur^asion oS j^ or aomw, fibwa to die diebkj 
aadj wiAout kn^uage, ntmka the itiind. In th« 
d^iitest cbsiige of basdtb, tisa; die' colour of the 
EwopetQi foice is the most eanct index, and often 
fe«ckef US to pfcveDt thoM diiordepa Atai we do 
iMt a» yet peicetfe : not bft tfaat the Afiican 
Ua<^j a»d the Asiatic olirC oomptesions, admit 
et tkmr altenttiVM ako; but these are iwtlberBtf 
dMinct, nev so visible^ as with lu ; and, in some 
aountiies, tke colowf of theviso^ ia never found 
lo cbUge ; ' but tbe face continuer »> the laine 
aeOkd. abode, in ahanaWand iw siekness, in ait|^ 
QBidi'dBtptrir. 

- IW ebloBr, therefore, most natural to man, 
oogbt to W thai whick i» most bebonin^ ; and ii 
i« fownd, that, in aA mg^oqb, the ctnldreit are born 
Mv, or at least red ; uid that tip^ grow more 
Uack^ or tawny, b» they atSnnce in age. ic shouht 
seetn^ cenaeqnently, ttwt man is natiuraUy white ; 
nnce the some causes that darken the compkxiim 
in> infents, may hare (viginally operated, in slower 
dcf^ees in Uaokening whole Dations. We could, 
therefore, readily account for the bfackness oS 
diflbveot nattoM, did- we not see the Americans, 
w^ lire under the line, as weU as the nativea 
of Negndkn4 of a red colour, and but a very 
aniiA shade da^er than the natives of the nor- 
tiiWn latitudes in the same continent. For this> 
E0HsoM> some bate so^ht for adm causes of black- 
ness than the dimple ; and iw»e endea>vottred ta 
pwve Aat tha blacks: arer a race of people, bted 
fimni eae; many wbo' was madted with ^uideatai 
Uacknesfi. Vbisi- howaver, ii but meve uogroundt^ 
on^eicMps; and, lAhmisii t)w Annri«vi» ^c* 
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not BO iliik as the . Negroes, jret we .must; still 
continue .in the ancient'opioiDD, that' llui.- deep- 
ness, of. the colour proceeds , from' the excessive 
beat, of the climBte.: for, if we . compare . the 
beats -«f Africa with those of America, we . shall 
find .they bear no proportion to each oUier. la 
America, all that peit.of the continent which lies 
under the line is cod and pleasant, either .sbadetl 
by mountains, .or refreshed by breezes from the 
aea ; , but, in Africa, the wide tract of country that 
lies under the line is very extensive, and the sml 
sandy; the reflection of the sun, therefore, frraa 
ao lar^ a surface of earth, is almost intolerable ; 
and it is not to be wondered at, that the inhabi- 
tants should bear, in their looks, the marks of the 
inhospitable climate. In America, the , country 
is but thinly inhabited ; and -the more torrid tracts 
are g'enerally left desert . by the inhabitants ; foi; 
which reasons Ibey are not so deeply tinged by the 
beams of the sun. . But in Africa the whole 
fiice of the coiuitry is fully peopled; and the 
natives are obliged to endure their . situation, 
without a power of. migrati<Hi. It is there, con- 
sequently, that they are in a manner .tied down 
to feel all the severity of the heat ; and their ccmh- 
plexions take the darkest hue they are capable of 
receiving. We need not, therefore, have recourse: 
to any imaginary propagation, from persons acci- 
dentally black, since tbe climate is a cause, obvitHic^ 
and. sufficient to produce the.^Gect.. 

In feet, if we examine Ute. complexion of difii^-. 
rent countries, we shtlil Bnd thehi darken in pno- 
portion to the heat of their .climate ; and tbe 
tirades gradually to . deepea as th^ approach the^ 
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Itne. Some nations, indeed, may be found not 
to much tinged by the sun as others, although' 
they lie nearer the line. But this ever 'proceeds 
from- some accidental causes ; either from the 
country, lying higher, and consequently being 
' colder -y or from the natives bathing oHeoer, and: 
leading a' more civilized life. In general, it may 
be asserted, that, as we approach Uie line, we find 
the- inhabitants, of each country i grow . browner, 
antil the colour deepens into perfect Mdckness.. 
Tbns taking our standard from the whitest race> 
of people, and begirining with our own coantry, 
which, I believe, bids fairest for the pre-eminence, 
we shall lind the French, who are more sontfaera, 
, a- slight shade deeper than we; going farther 
down, the. Spaniards are browner than theFrench ; 
the inhabitants of Fez darker than they ; and the 
Bfttivies of Negroland the darkest of all. 'In what 
manner the son prodoces this effect, and how the' 
same luminary which whitens wax and linen,' 
should darken ' tJae human complexion, is not' easy; 
to ocmceive. Sir Thomas Brown first supposed 
that a mncons substance, which had something of 
a vitriolic qoUity, settled under the reticular mem-- 
brane, and < grew darkei: with heat. Others have 
supposed that 'the bladcness lay in the epidermis, 
or scarf, skin. Which Was burnt up like leather. 
Bdt nothing has been satisfactorily discovered upon 
the subject : it is sufficient^ that we are a^ured of 
the' fact; and'that we hare 'no doubt of the snh's' 
tinging - the : compilexioh in proportion to 'its 
vicinity.' . . : 

' -But we aTe.-:DCtf to suppose that the san is the 
only cauK of daritening tiie skiiij die wind, 
1 
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tixtreme cold, hard labour, or coum and sparml' 
nourNhment, ara all feand to ooBtribute to tlm 
effect. We find the peasants of every country, 
who at« most exposed to the weather, k Bharia 
dvker than die higher ranks of people. The 
sarage iRhid)itBnt8 of all pkices are ex|M>8ed stiB 
move, and, therefore, conttad a st31 deeper btte; 
and tbiff vrHI account for the tawny colow of the 
North Amevican indians. AkhMigh they Kte in 
a dimat* the aane, or even more noiAh«dy tbMi 
aan, yet they aw foand (o he of eeraplexiott? 
T«y difierent from tfacae of Europe. But it mu'Mi 
be coBflidered that they live coDtMaaally expoacil 
to the son ; that they use nmny methods to dadcMt 
tiieir skins by act, paintiag tfaem with red ocbr^ 
and anointing tbem with the iat of bears: Haid 
Aey takeo, for a saccession of several generatioas, 
Ae sane pvecantioBB ti» brightan dieir coloar 4«* 
an European does, it is very probable tiiat iJMy- 
would in time come to have nmilar compIexioBS ; 
and, peiiiaps, dispute the prize of beauty. 

The extremity of cold is not less prodoctivo •£ 
a tawny complexion than ibat oi Inat. The 
natives of the arctic circle, as was ohaemod,. . arsi 
all farown ; and those that lie roost to the .noBtb 
are almost entirely black, hi this manaee hotife 
extremes mre mifaTonmble to< the hanaa form ami 
ocdoor, and the same effects are ptoduoed: wader the 
poles that are foned at the Ilae. 

With regard to the statara of diftianfc cenalriea, 
yut seems chie6y to result foam: die nalare of thei 
food, and the quantity of the supply.— Koti hnir 
that the severity of heat ar ooU nmy, in same 
mciBWre^ diqiiniBh At growth, and poeduce: a 



dvrarSebBCSS of inahe. Bat, in general^ the food 
i» Ihe ^at agent in producing tbis effect ; where 
that is fiuppli^ ia ]arge quantities, and where its 
quality ia wholesome a6d nutrimeatal, tbe inhar- 
tntanlfl are generally seen above the ordinary stature. 
Od the contrary, where it is afforded in a sparing 
quantity, or very coarse, and void of naurbbnuBt 
in it9 kind, the inbab^ants degenerate, and sink 
below tbe ordinary size of nuu^ad. In thk 
r^flpect tbey memble odier animak, whose bodies, 
by proper feeding, may be greatly augmented! 
Aj> o«, op the fertile j^laine of India, grows to a 
size four times as large as the diminutive animal of 
the saise kind fared in the Alpft. The horses bred 
in the plains are larger Uian those of ttie mountain. 
So' it is with man; the iobabitants of the vallay 
^tfi woally found 1»ller than ftose of the bitt; the 
satives <^ the HighlaadB- of Scotlaod, for inatanc«> 
am sboiit, broad, and harcfy ; those of die Ixm^ 
Iwds are tall and shapely. The inhabita*l» of 
Qreonbnd, v^o bve upott cMed fish aaid scatS) 
*«<; less ^n-thofte of (iMobis or Senegal, wbere 
^tare supplios thew with vegetalidc anlil unitrial 
abuodmee. 

Thfrform of tAip fteo seems nathn to betbevewlt 
«{ custOM, Natiwis who. bore bng conudeied 
Mne artificial df^hrntly as beautifid^ who haw 
industriously lessened the feet, or flattenei the aoSe, 
by d^i!ee«, beg^a to receive the is^iFeasioa titey ' 
a^ t^oght, to assumie ; and. n^ure, in- tbe aounse of 
agaa, shapea itself to the ooristmintj and auwlnes 
bfmt^y 4afo«nii£y. We fiad aotbitg mero 
«w»noo in b\Hb» thaa fer (ibifalreQ to isfaesit 
^enatimfis ^m tt)« wcideatri deforaitiea oS tfans 
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|)arents. We have many instances of eqnintmg^ in 
*he father, which he received from fright, or habit, 
communicated to the ofispring: aiid''I myself have 
se^n a child distinctly mailed with ft flcar, isimihr 
to one the father liad received in battle, in this 
m^ner accidental deformitiea may, become natilral ' 
ones ; and by assidoity may be continued, and eved 
increased, through successive generations. From 
this, therefore, may have arisen the small eyes and 
long ears of the Tartars, and Chinese nations. 
From hence originally may have come the flat noses 
of the blacks, and the fiat heads of the 'American 
Indians. 

In this slight survey, therefore, I think we may 
see that all the variations in the human figure, as 
&r as they differ from our own, are pPodoced either 
by the rigour of the climate, the bad quality or 
the scantiness of the provisions, or by the savage 
customs of the country. They are actual mark#' 
of the degeneracy in the human fonfl ;' and we 
may consider the European figure and colour as 
standards to which to refer all other varieties, ttai 
with which to compare them. In proportion 'as 
the Tartar or American approaches nearer- to 
European beautyj we consider the race as less 
degenerated; in proportion as he differs more 
widely, he has made greater deviations firem his 
original form. 

That we have all sprung from one common 
parent, we are taught, both by reason and religion, 
to believe ; and we have good reason also to think 
that the Europeans resemble him more than any of , 
the rest of his children. However, it must not be 
eoncealed that the olive-coloured Asiatic, and evea^ 
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the jet blade Negro, claim this hoDoar of hepfidi- 
tary. resemhl&nt^e ; and assert that white men Are 
mere deviations from original perfection. Odd as 
this opinion may seeoi, they have Linnsue, th« 
celebrated naturalist, on their side ; who supposes 
man a native of the tropical dimates, - and only a 
sojourner more to the north.. But, -not to enter 
■ into a controversy upon a matter of very remote' 
speculation, I thihk one argument ^one wUl suffice 
to prove, the contrary, and^bow that the while man 
is Uie original source from whence the other varie- 
ties have sprung. We have frequently seen whit« 
diildren produced firom black parents, but have 
never seen a black ofifepring the production of two 
whites. From hence we may conclude that white- 
ness is the • colour to which mankind naturally 
. tends ; for, ai in the tulip, the parent stock is 
known, by all the artificial varieties breaking into 
k ; so in man, (hat colour must be original which 
never alters, and to which all the reatiareacciden- 
tally seen tD> change. I have seen in IjOndon> at 
different times, two white Negroes, the issue of 
black parents, that served to convince me of the 
truth of this theory. I had before been taught to 
believe that the whiteness of the Negro skin was 
a disease, a kind of milky whiteness, that might 
be called rather a- leprous . crust than a natural 
complexion. I was taught to suppoae that the 
numberiess white Negroes, found in various parts 
of Africa, the white men that go by the name of 
Chacrelas in the East Indies, and the white Ame- 
ricans, near. the Isthmus of Darien, in the West- 
Indieis; were ., all so, many diseased penions, and. 
«vqi - more 4^fif>rmed tlmn the blackest of Ui« 
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natives. Bot, upon curainin^ that N^p« which 
was huA ^wwn in Londoa, I fottnd tli« coknit to 
be exactly like ^at of an CMropean ; the viteg^ 
white fli^ nkldy, and th« lipb of the proper redness. 
.However, there were suAiciMt mackb to convince 
me of ili descent. The hair vms white atttl vttoolly^ 
aad very aniike any tfain^ I had wen hefoi^. The 
iris of the eye was yellftw, inclining u> fed ; the - 
note was fltft, exactly reiewbling that of a Negro ; 
and t^ lipa thick^ and promiftent Ho doobt, 
A«refcrre> remained of the child's having been bom 
of Nc^ parent! ; and the person who showed it 
bad aUestatkms to convince the moat in(:r«dulottt. 
From ttiis then vre Me that the vaHationB of thu 
Negro colour ik into whkeoees, whereaa the 
whke ate never louAd to have ft nee of Negro 
diildrcn. Upon the whole> all those changes 
which the African, the Asiatic, or the Amerii;;an 
andergo, are btit accidental detbntlitfes, which 
a kinder climate, better nourishment, or iftore 
civSited ftihnnert. Would, in a contae of oenturies^ 
very probably, remove. 



Of MonHera. 

Hitherto I have only spoken of those 
varieties in the human species, that are bommoti to 
whole nations : but there are varieties of anotiier 
kind, which are only found in the individual ; and, 
being more rarely seen, are, theretbre, called moti- 
titrous. If vre earaiAtae into Bie mrieti<es of ^B*- 
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t4Hled naUire, then is scarcely a limb of Ihe body, 
or a feature in tbe face, that has not Buffered aota^ 
reprobation, ei^er from art or nature ; being en'- 
Jarged or diminished, lengthened or wrested, firon 
its due proportitw. Linntetis, after having given 
a catdoguc (^ moiisten, paiticularly adds, the Qti. 
heads oi Canada, tbe long beads of tite Gfainent, 
and the slender waists of tbe women of Eorc^iet' 
who, by strait lacing, take such pains to destroy 
their health, throagb a misiliakea desire to improve 
their beauty.* It bdongs mart to the physician 
than the naturalist to attend to these minute de- 
fonsities ; and, indeed, it is a melaocboly contem- 
l^ation to ^>ecnlate upon a catalogue of cab- 
mities, inflicted by nnpitying n^ure. or brought 
upon us by our own oaprice. Some, however, are 
fond of suc^ accounts ; and th«*e have been books 
filled with nothing dbe. To these, tiierefore^ I 
rder the reader ; who may be better pleased with 
accDwits of men with two heads, or without any 
bead, <tf children Joined in the middle, of bones 
turned into flesh, or fleah converted into hones, 
than I am.f It is sufficient here to obso^e, that 



' * Linaxi S^. viiL i. p. 39. Menardiidei ut miiMiB feitiles. 

f Vide Phit. Trani. puBim. Miicellaii. CuHms. J«1mu). Betptuk 
Wenck. DissuUtioPbysica an ex viiilishuroani Beminis cum bru* 
tali per nefarium coitum commixtioae, aut vicissim ex bruti maria 
cum mutiebri humano seminis comcobctione possit verm hoidO 
generari; Vide etiotn Johnshmi Thaiim&tographit NeturaUh 
Vide AdalberU Disquintio Hiytica oMcnti duorum puerorun 
91)1)8 qvorum deate aureo alter cum capite giganteo Bilue spflct^ 
bantUT. A man without lungs aod stomach ; Journal des S^avBoSt 
1683, p. 301. ADOtlier without an^ braia; ADdreai Caroli 
MednrebiliB, p. 167, an. 1676. Anotbw without my head) 
Qibnale di Rdub, aiuui 1675, p. 8S. Anatbsr witbaut uy 
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every day's experience must have shown w miBersble 
instances of this kind, produced by nature, or atlec* 
tation ; cakmities that no pity can soften, nor 
assiduity relieve. - 

leasing over, therefore, every other account, I 
shall only mention the fkmous instance, quoted by 
Father M albranche ; upon, which he founds his 
beautiful theory of monstrous productions. A woman 
of Paris, the wife of a tradesman, went to see a 
criminal broke aUve upon the wheel, at the place 
of public execution. She was at that time two 
months advanced in her pregnancy, and no way sub- 
ject to any disorders to affect the child in her womb. . 
She was, however, of-a tender habit of body; and, 
though led by curiosity to this horrid spectacle, 
very easily moved to pity, and compassion. She 
felt, therefore, all those strong emotions which so 
tenible a sight must naturally inspire; shuddered 
at every blow the criminal received, and almost 
swooned at bis cries. Upon returning fivm this 
scene of blood, she continued for some days pensive, 
and her imagination still wrought upon the spec- 
tacle she had lately seen. After some time, how- 
ever, she seemed perfectly recovered from her 
fright, and had almost forgotten her former uneasi- 
ness. ' When the time of her delivery approached, 
she seemed no ways mindful of her former terrors, 
nor were her pains in labour more than usual in 
such circumstances. But, what waa the amaze- 
ment of her friends and assistants, when the 
child came into the world ! It was found that 

anns ; New Memoirs of Literature, vol. ir. p. 446. Id short, 
the Tsriety of these bccoudU is almost infinite; aiid,'pKbB^ ' 
their use is as much circumicribed as th«ir varied is ext«uiTe. 
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evfiy iiailt in its body was broken like those of the 
male&ctor^ and just in the aame place. This poor 
in&Bl, that bad suffered the pains of life^ even 
before its cpniing into the world, did not die^ but 
lived in ,«^^ hospital in {^ria, for twenty years after, 
a wr^«h9d iaatuico of the supposed powers <^ 
iflMgination in the mother, of altering and distort- 
ing the infant in the womb. The manna: in. 
which MaltNranche reasons upon this foct, is aa 
fioUowft ; The Creator has established such a aym- 
patfiy b^ween the several parts of nature, that we 
are led not only to imitate each other, hut also to 
partake in the same affiectioos, aad desires. The 
aaimal ^irits sire tbua carried ta the re^ective part* 
of the body, t« perform the same actions which 
we see others perform, ta receive in some measure 
thek woands, and uke part in their sufferings. £x-> 
nerience tells m, that if we look attentively on any 
person severely beaten, or sorely wounded, th4 
apirifs immecUatply flow into th(«e parts of the 
body which correspond to those we see in pain. 
The more, delicate the constitution, the more it ia 
thus aSected ; the spirita makings stronger impress 
9ioQ on the fibres of a weakly habit than of a robuat 
one. Strong .vigorous men see an execution with- 
out much concern, whUo women of lucer tes^tur^ 
ve struck with horrw and concern. This sensi- 
bility in them must, of consequmic^i be cQisouini- 
cated to all part* of their body ; unci, as the fibr«9 
«f Uie child, in the womb, «re incomparably fin«i 
than those of tiie mother, tbe cawse of tJM» ^nisHl 
^irttq ipust, consequently, produce gfeatex aUiw«r* 
tions. Hence, every stroke given to the criminal, 
forcibly struck the inagiqsJioa of the woman ; 
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and by a kind of counter Btroke^ the delicate tender 

frame of the child. 

Such is the reaaoning of an ingenious man, 
upon a fact of the veracity of which many since 
have called in question.* They have allowed, in- 
deed, that such a child might have been produced, 
but have denied the canse of its deformity. How 
could the imagination of the mother, say they, pro- 
duce such dreadful efiects upon her child ? She has 
no communication with the infant; she scarcely 
touches it in any part ; quite unaffected with 
her concerns, it sleeps in security, in a manner 
secluded by a fluid in which it swims, from.her that 
bears it. With what a variety of deformities, say 
they, would all mankind be marked, if all the vain 
and capricious desires of the mother were thus 
readily written upon the body of the child ? Yet 
notwitttstanding this plausible way of reasoning, 
I cannot avoid giving some credit to the variety of 
instances I have either read, or seen, upon this 
subject. If it be a prejudice, it is as old as the 
days of Aristotle, and to this day as strongly be- 
lieved, by the generality of mankind, ' as ever. If 
does not admit of a reason ; and, indeed, I can give 
none even why the child should, in any respect, 
, resemble the father, or the mother. The feet we 
generally find to be so. Bat why it should take 
the particular print of the father's features- in the 
womb, is as hard to conceive, as why it should 
be affected by the mother's imagination: We alt 
know vrhat a strong effect the imagination has on 
those parts in, particular, without being able- to- 

* BaSbo, vol. IT. p. 9. - 



-Aefiign & cause bow this effect m produced; and why 
the imagination may not produce the same eflfect 
in marking the chitd that it does in forming it, I 
see no reason. Those persona whose employment 
it is to rear np pigeons of different coloare, can 
' breed them, as their expresHton is, to a feather. In 
iact, by properiy pairing them, they can give what 
coloar they will to any feather, in any part of the 
body. Were we to reason upon this iact, what 
conld we say ? Might it not be asserted, that the 
Eggj being distinct frotfi the body of the female, 
cannot be inflaenced by it P Might it not be plausi- 
bly said, that there is no similitude between any 
part of the vgg and any particular feather, which 
we expect.to propagate ? and yet, for all this, the 
fiict is known to be true, and what no speculation 
can invalidate. In the same manner, a thousand 
various instances assure ns that the child, in the 
womb, is sometimes marked by the strong affec- 
tions of the mother: how this is performed we 
know not ; we only see the effect, without any 
connexion between it and the cause. The best 
physicians have allowed it ; and have been satisfied 
to submit to the experience of a number Of ages ; 
but many disbelieve it, because they expect a reason 
for every effect. This, however, is veryhard to 
be given, while it is very easy to appear wise by 
Jtrelertding incredulity. 

Among the number of monsters, dw«rfs and 
giants are usually reckoned ; though not, perhaps, 
with the strictest propriety, since they are no" way 
different from the rest of mankind, except in stature: 
It is a dispute, however, about words ; and, there- 
Jbre, scarcely worth contending about. But there 
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is • dtfpntfi, «f a more cnriou THUuTe, on this nb- 
j«cl; namely, whedier there are rBi;e8 of people 
thus very dipuaiU^vQ^ or vastly large; or whether 
Ibcf be merdy accidental ¥arietiesj that now and 
tb«n «fe teen in the country, in a few persons, 
whose bodies wroe external (;a|ue has contributed 
to lesaen or eQlan;ie. 

AVitb regKPd to nen of diininatiT^ staXfin^ dl 
SBtiqutty has been unanimoas in awerting their 
aaliw«l ezi»t«u:e. Homer waa the first who ba« 
^ven as >d account of the pigtny nationj contendr 
ing -with tb« cisiBfB ; and what poetical licence 
taigbt he aQpposed to oaggerate, Ath«nKi}s bm 
at(«inpted icripusly to confirm by historical as&er* 
tioa.* Itvft attend to these, we must believe thai; 
ifi ibe iittenifd parts of Africa, there ar? who^ 
nations of pigmy beings^ not more than a foot in 
sttiare, wbo cqntinuaUy wage an unequal war with 
the birds and beasts that inhabit the plains in 
which th^. r-eaide. S^me of the ancients, hofv- 
erer, und Strabo in particular, have suj^tosed «U 
lb«K acQonnta to be ffibulogs ; and have beei^ 
more ipcliBfd to titiak this supposed nation c| 
pigmieq DQlbiog oiQre than « species pf apes, w^ 
kaows to be qumerous in that part of the world. 
With this opinion the moderns have all con- 
aurred ; ^nA ^hat diminutive nee, which wa» 
described as human, has been loof degraded into % 
^»m of wiimals that res^bje us but very imper- 
fwtty. 
The extitence, tbo^fore, of a pigmy race of 
1 b^iDg fbufided in error^ or in h\t]jt, we 
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tan expect to find men of diminntiTe stature mily 
by accident, amon^ men of the ordinary size. Of 
these accidental dworfe, every country, and almost 
every village, can produce numerous instances. 
There was a time> when these unfavoured children 
of Nature were the peculiar ftvoarites of the great ; 
and no prince, or nobleman, thought himself com^ 
pletely attended, unless be bad a dtrarf among 
the number of his domestics. Tfaeae poor little 
tnen vrere kept to be laughed at^ or to raise tiia 
barbarous pleasure of their masters, by their con- 
trasted inferiority. Even in England, as late ai 
the times of king James the First, t^ cotul nas at 
one time fomisbed vriih a dwarf, a giant, and a 
jester: these the king often took a pleasure in 
opposing to each other, and often fomented quarr^ 
among them, in order to be a concealed spectatoV 
of their animosity. It was a particnlar entertain- 
ment of the courtiers at . that time, to see little 
Jeffery, for so Ae dwarf was called, ride roand the 
lists, expecting his antagonist; and discovering; 
in his actions, all the marks oi contemptible reso* 
lution. 

- It was in the same spirit, that Peter of Russia, 
in the year 1710, celebrated a marriage of dwaHSi. 
This monarch, though raised by bis native genias 
ftr above a barbarian, was, nevertheless, still many 
degrees removed from actual refinement. Hii 
pleasures, therefore, were of the vulgar kind ; and 
(hia was among the number. Upon a certaia day, 
ttkiek he had ordered to be proclaimad several 
IBonths before, he invited the wbcte body of kj* 
conrtiers, and alt tiie foreign arabauadors, to be 
^reHBt $i the murriage ef k.j^gmy nan aiid 
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woman. The preparationi for Uits wedding were 
not only very ^nd^ but executed in a style of 
barbarous ridicule. He ordered, that all the dwarf 
men and women, within two hundred miles, nbould 
repair to the capital ; and also insisted, that they 
should be present at the c^emony. For this pur-r 
pose he supplied them with proper vehicles ; but 
so contrived it, that one horse was seen carrying 
in a dozen of them into tiie city at once, while 
the mob followed shouting and laughing from 
behind. Some of them were at Brst unwilling to 
obey an order, which they knew was calculated 
to turn them into ridicule, and did not come ; bat 
he' soon obliged them to obey; and, as a punish- 
ment, enjoined, that they should wait upon the rest 
at dinner. The whole company of dwarfs amounted 
to seventy, besides the bride and bridegroom, who 
were richly adorned, and in the extremity of the 
fiashion. For this little company in miniature, every 
thing was tuitahly provided ; a low table, small 
plates, little glares, and, in short, every thing 
was so fitted, as if all things had .been dwindled to 
their own standard. It vras his great pleasure to 
Bee their gravity and their pride ; the contention 
of the women for places, and the men for supe- 
riority. This point he attempted to adjust, by 
ordering, that the most diminutive should take the 
lead; but this bred disputes, for none would then 
consent to sit foremost. All this, however, being 
at last settled, dancing fbllowed the dinner^ and 
the ball was opened with a minuet by the bride- 
groom, who measured exactly three feet two inches 
high. In the end, matters were so contrived. 
Uiat this little company^ nhp met tpgether ivi 
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gjoemy prid^ and unwiUing to be pleased, being 
at last familiarized to laughter, joined in the diver- 
sion, and became, aa the journalist has it,* ex- 
tremely 8pri|^tly and «itertaining. 

But whatever may be the entertainment such 
guests might afford, when united, I never found a 
dwarf capable of afEbrding any when alone. I 
have sometimes conversed with some of those that 
were exhibited at our fairs about town, and have 
ever found their intellects aS' contracted as their 
persons. They, in general, seemed to me to have 
Acuities very much resembling those of children, 
and their desires of the same kind ; being 
diverted with tfae same sports, and best pleased 
with such companion/ Of all those 1 have seen^ 
which may ainonnt to five or six, the little man, 
whose name was Coan, that died lately at Chelsea, 
was the most intelligent and sprightly. I have 
heard bim and the giant, who sung at the thieatres, 
sustain a very ridiculous duet, to which tiisy were 
taught to give great spirit. But this mirth, and 
seeming sagacity, were but assumed. He had, by 
long habit, been taught to look cheerful upon the 
approach o! company ; and bis conversation was 
but the mere etiquette of a person that had been 
used to receive visitors. When driven out of his 
walk, notiiing could be more stupid or ignorant^ 
nothing more dejected or forlorn. But, we have 
a complete history of a dwarf, very accurately re- 
lated by M. Danbenton, in his part of the His- 

•Diedeccbwordige. Iwe^.HoGkireil, AcLipsia)1719|T<d' 
vtiL page 108. wq. 
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loire Ntttardle ; ythiA I #M li«« tiAie le«ve (» 

translate. 

The dwarf, whose naaie vas Baby, was well 
known, having spent the greatest part of hw lift 
at LunenviUe, in the pdace of Stttoislaas, the 
titular king of Poland. He was bom in the TiHege 
6f Plaime, in I^Vance, in the year 1741. Hh father 
and mot^r were peasants^ both of good constitn- 
tions, and invred to -a life of haibandry and leboBr. 
Baby, when born, weighed but a poand and a 
jqoarter. We are not informed of the dimennona 
of his body at that tirae; bet we may conjecture 
they wete very small, as he was presented on a 
plate to be baptized, and for a kmg time lay in a 
dipper. His month, although |Hvporttoned to the 
rest of his body, was not, at that time, large 
enou^ to take in &e nipple ; and he was, there- 
fere, obliged to be suckled by a she-goat that was 
in Uk boose ; and that served as a nnrse, attending 
to his -cries with a kind of maternal fondness. He 
tKgan to articulate some words when eighteea 
montits M ; and at two years he was aUe to walk 
alone. He was then fiUed with shoes that were 
about an inch and a half long. He was attacked 
wkh aeveral acote disorders ; but the smaH-pox 
-Was the only one which \e&, any matks behind it. 
Until he was six years oM, he eat no other food 
but pulse, potatoes, and bacon.. His fether and 
mother were, from their poverty, incapable of 
affording faim any better noarishnient ; and his 
education was litde better than his food, being 
.bred up among the Tustics of the place. At six 
years old he wob about fifteen inctm liigfa ; . and 
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bis whole body weired tmt thirteen pounds. 
NotwittetaQding this, he was well proportioned, 
and handsotne ■ fait heatth was jgood, but his Under- 
standing scarcely passed the bounds of initinct. 
it vraa at that time that the king of Poland, having 
heard of sach a curiosity, had him conveyed to 
I^nenvifle, gave him the name of Baby, and kept 
faim in his palace. 

Baby, having thus quitted the hard condition of 
a peasant, to enjoy aU the coaifcMl« and the con- 
venience of life, ieemed to receive no alteration 
from his new way of living, either in mind of 
person ; he preMrred the goodness of his consti- 
tetion (ill ahoat the age of sixteen, but hit body 
•eemed to increase very slowly during the whole 
time ; and hia stupidity was such, that all instnictionft 
were lost in improving his understanding. He could 
never be brought to have any sense of religion, 
nor even to show the least signs of a reasoning 
fecQlty. They attempted to teach him dancing 
and music, but in vain ; he never could make any 
thing of music ; and as fbr dancing, although he 
beat time tolentbly exact, yet he could sever 
lemember the figore, but while his dancing-master 
stood by to direct his motions. Notwithstanding, 
a mind thus destitute of understanding was not 
vrithont its passions ; anger and jealousy harassed 
k at times ; nor was he without desires of another 
nature. 

At the ige of sixteen. Baby was twenty-nine 
inches taH; at this he rested; but having thus 
arrived at' his acme, the alterations of puberty, or 
rather, perhaps, of oM age, came fast upon him. 
F^om boing very beautiful^' the poor littie creature 
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now becapne quite deformed; his strengUi quite 
forsook bim ; his back-bone began to beod ; his 
head bung forward ; hw 1^ grew weak ; one of 
faiB Bboulders turned awry ; and bia nose grew 
disproportionably large. Witfi bia strengtb, his 
natural spirits also for6oc4 bim ; and^ by the time 
be was twenty^ be was grown feeble, decrepid> and 
marked with the strongest iiDpressions of old age. 
It had been before remaiked by some^ that be 
would die of old pge before ,he arrived at thirty ;■ 
and, in fact, by the time be was twenty-two, he 
could scarcely walk a hundred paceSj being worn 
with the multiplicity of his years, and bent under 
the bordeo of protracted life. In this year he 
died ; a cold attended with a slight fever, threw 
him into a kind of lethargy, which had a few 
iDOmentary intervals; but be could scarcely be 
brought to speak. However, it is asserted, that 
in the five last years of his life, h^ showed a clearer 
understanding, than in his times of best health: 
but at length he died, afier enduring great agonies, 
in the twenty-second year of his age. 

Opposite to this accidental diminution of the 
human race, is that of its extraordinary mag- 
nitude. Concerning the reality of a nation of 
Giants, ther« have been many disputes among the 
learned. Some have affirmed the probability of 
such a race ; and others, as warmly have denied 
the possibility of their existence. But it is not 
from any speculative reasonings, upon a subject of 
this kind, that information is to be obtained : it 
is not from the disputes of the scholar, but the 
labours of the enterprising, that w^ are to be 
instructed in this inquiry. Indttd, nothing c«q hp 
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iDore aliEnird then what some learned men have 
advanced npon this subject. It is very unlikely, 
says Grew, that there should either he dwarfe or 
giants ; or if such^ they cannot he fitted for the usual 
enjoyment of life and reason. Had man heenbom 
a dwarf, he could not have been a reasonable crea- 
ture ; for to that end he must have a jolt head, 
and then he would not have body and bl6od 
enough to supply his brain with spirits ; or if he 
had a small head, proportionable to his body, there 
trould not be brain enough for conducting life. 
But it is still worse with giants ; and there could 
never have been a nation of such, for there would 
not be food enough found in any country to sustain 
them ,- or if there were beostB sufficient for this 
purpose, there would not be grass enough for 

' their maintenaDce. Bat what is still more, add 
others, giants could never be able to support the 
weight of their own bodies ; since a man of ten 
feet high must be eight times as heavy as one of 
the ordinary stature ; whereas, he has but twice 
the size of muscles to support such a burden ; and, 
consequently, would be overloaded with the weight 
of his own body. Such are the theories upon this 
subject ; and they require no other answer, but 
tiiat ex{)erience proves them both to be false: 
dwarfs are found capable of life and reason ; and 
g;iants are seen to carry their own bodies. We 
have several acconnts from mariners, that a nation 

. of giants actually exists; and mere speculation 
should never induce us to doubt their veracity. 

Ferdinand Magellan was the first who discovered 
this race of. people along the coast towards the 
^^remity of Sooth America. Magelhn was ft Por- 
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tngaese, of noble eUnctioh, who having lon^ 
behaved with great brav^j under Albuqoerqne, tlM 
oonquercNr of India, he vras treated witti neglect by 
the court, upon bis return. Applying, thereforCj 
to tile king of Spain, he wa* entruBted v^ith the 
command of five ships, to subdne the Molaccs 
iflhinds : upon one of which he nBB slain. It wtA 
in hta voyage thither, that he happened to winter 
in St. Julian's Bay, an American harbour, fior^* 
nine degrees soadi of Uie line. In this deiohite 
region, vfhere nothing was seen but objects of 
terror, where neither trees nor verdnre drest the 
fiice of the country, they remained for some months 
wiUiout seeing any human creature. They had 
judged Uie country to be utterly uninhabitable; 
vrhen one day they saw approaching, as if he had 
been dropt from the clouds, a man of enormous 
Stature, dancing and singing, and putting dust upon 
his head, as they supposed, in tiAen <^ peace: 
This orertare for friendship was, by Magellan's 
tommand, quickly answered by the rest of his 
men ; and the giant approaching, testified every 
nark of astonishment and sarprise. He was ift 
Ml, that the Spaniards only reached his waist; 
his face was broad, his colour brown, and painted 
bver with a vane^ of tints ; each cheek had the 
resemblance of a heart drawn upon it; his hair 
was approaching to whiteness ; he was clothed in 
skfns, and tu-med with a bow. Being treated mtk 
kindness, and dismissed With some trifling presents^ 
he sooti returned, with many more of Ute same 
Mature; two of whom the mariners decoyed on 
Rhipboard: nothhig could be more gentle than 
they w«ie ia tiM be^nning ; tb^ considered tbe 
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UtHn tiiat wen preiertog for tl)ei»,.H ornuoente, 
and pbyed wUh tjiem, like children with their 
toys ; bat when tb«)P fowid tbr wfant purpose Utey 
were inteiKied, Uiey instantly exerted tbair amaBing 
strength, and brdke diem in piece* with a ver^ 
ewyeffctft. This wcount, wiA a varisty of oUier 
ciroumstaoces, hu bam eonfirned by emoaniiag 
travelleta: H«iTera> Sebald Wert> Olivbr Vw 
Noortj, «nd James ]e Maire, nU comapond in 
•ffirminir tJie. &xi, altluHi^ tliey dififar in iwny 
particulars of their respective descriptions. The 
Iwt Wftt^ -wo barrt bad, th&i hast seen this anwmous 
Biice, is Byraa. 1 have talked with the perstm who 
first gBTo the wJation of that voyaf^, and who vtn 
tbt carpenter of the Commodore's ship. By hiv 
I was antved, in the most solanm lowfier, (f tba 
troth of his rdatioo'; and the Acfwunt has slneo 
bceacoRfiitaod by one or tvro puUicatioios ; inaU 
vhich ^e partkolan are pretty iheaiiy ^ lame.* 
One of the oircaontanccs whi^ most pitted m 
to reconcile to profaabilityj was thsut of the faorsn^ 
<m whidi they are described as riding doim to tht 
shore. We know the American horse to be of 
Eumpeaa breed; and, in soaie ncasure, to be 
degenerated from the original. I was at a low, 
therc&re, to accaant hew a borse of not more tiiaa 
fttufteen hands high, whs capnUe of «irrying a maa 
ofninefest; or, in other words, an animal alntoit at 
Ivge 89 itsdf. Bat IhewoD^ will oiMse, wfaea we 
consider, that so small a beast as an ass will c»rtyi 
a DMa of ordinary size toleraUy weU ; apA die pro- 

* 'LttoT vo^gtnfaare 4pt eonBroied tUs s^oeniit, in jobk 
pHtiwlafs. 
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portion between this and the former ihBtahce, 
ifl neariy exact, We can no longer, therefore; 
refuse onr assent to the existence of this gigantic 
race of nuiakind. In what manner they are pro- 
pagltted, or under what regulation* they live, 
is a subject ^at remainB for fhture invMigation. 
It should appear, however, that they are a 
wandering nation, changing their abode with 
the course of the sun, and shifting their situa- 
tion, for the convenience of food, climate, oe 
pasture. ' 

This race of giants are described as poeoeBsed 
of great strength ; and, no doubt, they' must be 
very different' from those accidental giants that 
are to he seen in difierent part4 of Europe. Statnrey 
with Uiese, seems rather ^eir infirmity than their 
pride; and adds to' their burthen, Without in- 
creanng their strength^ Of thoee I have seen, 
the ' generality were ill-formed and unhealthful ; 
weak in their persons; or incapable of* exerting 
what strength they were possessed of. The same 
defect of understanding that attended those of 
suppressed stature, were found in those who were 
thtis ovei^rown: tiiey were heavy,' phlegmatic, 
■stupid, and inclined to' sadness. Their hnmbers, 
however, are hut few; and it is- thus kindly 
ordered by Providence, that as the middle state 
ia the b«t fitted for happiness, so the middle 
ranks of mankind are produced in the greatest' 
variety. 

However, manldnd seems naturally to have a' 
respect for men of extraordinary stature; and it 
hat been a supposition of bng standing, that our 
ancestora were much taller, as well as much more: 
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beautiM than w6. 'tbii has been, iDdeed, b 
theme of poetical dectemation from the beginning ; 
and man was Bcarcely fcHmedj when he began to 
deplore an imagiiiary decay; Nothing is more 
natural than tiiis progress of the mindj in looking 
up to antiqaity with reverential wonder. Having 
been accustomed to compare tb/i wisdom of- our 
fitthers with our own in early imbecility, the 
impression of their superiority remains when 
they lio longer exist, and when we c^ase t» be 
inferior. - T^us the men of erery age consider 
Ae past as wiser than the pfesent; and the 
reverence seeing to accumulate as oar imaginaUon« 
ttcend. -Ftor this reason, we allow nmot^ 
antiquity many advantages, without dispnting titdr 
title: the inhabitHits of uncinliMd countri^ repre- 
sont th^m as taller and etroinger ; and the pec^le 
of a more polished nation, as more healthy and 
mcNTe wise. Nevertheless; these attribntes seem 
to be only the prejudices of ingenuous minds ; 
a kind of gratitude -which we hope in titim' 
to receive fivm posterity. The ordinary stature 
of men, Mr. D«'ham observes, is in all pro- 
bability the sanK now as at the beginning. 
The oldest measure we have of the human figure, 
is in the monument of Cheops, in the first 
pyramid of Egypt. This must have subsisted 
many hundred years before the times of Homer, 
who is the first that deplores the decay. Ttus 
monnmeut, however, scarcely exceeds the measnrtf 
of our ordinary coffins : the cavity is no mflM 
tiian six feet bog, two feet wide, and deep in 
about the same proportion. Several mummiee; 
^so, of a very -early age^ are found to be only (rf 
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tbe or4inar; stature; aq4 tbow tbaft fw t^tesa 
three tiwtisui^ years 9$, ImM^ Ht*o l^ve Hot 
wffered tii« leut diraiiifttioo. We have piay 
corroboratii^ prooiv of thJSj m the afciest piece« 
of armDur which are dag up in diffcoeat parta oS 
Ento^. The hrau helnet dog up «t Modaink, 
fito tine of owr men, and yet is allowed to ba?o 
bet n left ttwjte at the overthrow of Asdnihd. 
^Ow (tf Oiu fine»t. antiqiw stat«49, which we kam 
ff#n PUityi and othwi^ to be exactly ea big m 
1^ U£% still continue V^ Uus day^ remai&ing 
moDiunenU «f the aupenor esceUenee niC their 
w(^1m)^. iadc«d> but not of the enpeffimrity of tb«t 
fbUjUM. We may condudej Uwrefart, thaA nm 
bevia b««t in aU «$«» pretty n«cfa ^ the auna 
siee Uicy aio at prewat;. and tkM tbe only -dif' 
fereaee rouit have bftm ajpeidental «- p4rhapi 
naUonal. 

. A« to tiie Mipcdor beaoty of oor aR«e«ioi», il 
(B QQt «aay to nake (jbite «09ipaEiA«n ; bouty Mfew 
ft vory. mieertlin Qbamt j and fre^t«*"^](> i^ -^ i* 
tb« ol^^ct than in the eye 1^ the behol^w. Wen 
a otodem lady's ^oe formed eiactly like the 
Venn* of Medicis, «r the eleepii^ vestaL she woftkl 
scereely be ccwedered beautifal> exeept by Uie 
lovers ef antiquity, wbpin, of all her admii!en^ 
perhaps^ »ha von\A he kftst desirous of [de««o^. 
It is Uqe. that we have Bome diaordfirs amopg <» 
tbit disfiguK the feaXweit and from w^ich thft 
wa«M»tA were exempt j bnt it i» equally txw, thM 
we VRBt some which were commoa among ^n^ 
asd which were equally deforming. Ae for tjhw 
iateUeeUMl .p4>wen> these alto^ wwe probidily the 
nnw as oont v« e«cel them i« the sCJencefc 
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whkh may be considered as a bistory of accumu- 
lated experience; and they excel as in the poetic 
aits, as they had the first rifling of all the strikiD|^ 
iiuBges of N^ure, 

CHAP. vm. 

Of Mummies, Wax-vxyrke, ^e. 

" AIaN *^ is not content with the usual term of 
life, hut he is willing to lengthen out his existence 
by art ; and although- he cannot prevent death, he 
tries to obviate hts dissolution. It is natural 
to- attempt to preserve even the most trifling 
relics of what has long given us pleasure; nor 
does the mind separate from the body without 
a ' wish, that even the wretched heap of dust it * 
leaves bdiind, may yet be remembered. The 
embalming, practised in various nations, probably 
had its rise in this fond desire : an ura filled with 
a^es, among the Romans, served as a pledge of 
continuing affection ; and even the grassy graves 
in. our own church-yards are raised above the 
surface, with the desire that the body below should 
not be wholly forgotten. The soul, ardent after 
eternity for iteelf, is willing to procure, even for 
thebody, a prolonged duration." 

But of all nations, the Egyptians carried this 
art to the highest perfection : as it was a principle 
of their religion, to suppose the soul continued 

" This chapter I have, in a great measure, translated from M. 
Daubenton. Whatever is added from others, is marked with 
inverted coufmaa. 
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onfy cdeni wHh tbe dui^on of flte body> the3r 
tried ev&y art to extend the life of the otie^ by 
preventing the dissolution of the Mhftlr. Ill ftis 
practice they, were exercised ftma iht cwfi«M 
ages; and the mummies they have embalmed in 
this manner, continne in great numbers to the 
present day. We are told, in Genesis, that Joseph 
seeing his father expire, gave orders to his 
physicians to embalm the body, vrbidli they exe- 
cuted , in the compass of forty days, the usoal 
time of embalming. Herodotas, also, die most 
ancient of the prophane historians, gives va a 
copious detail of this art, as it was pTa<^Sed in lifs 
time among the Egyptians. Therd are iceirtuii 
men among Uiem, says be, vt^o practise lembalmiog 
as a trade ; wbicb they perform wHb all -expe- 
dition possible. Id the finrt place, they dravr out 
%e braiir through the nostrils, trith irons adapted 
to this {rarpose ; and fn proportion as they evacuate 
It in this inanner, they Kll up the cavity wiA 
itromatics; 'they next cut open the belly, hear tbe 
sides, "with a 'sharpened stotie, and take out the 
entrails, which they deanse, and wash in palm- 
<iil; having performed this operation, they rofl 
fliem in aromatic powder, fill them with myrrh, 
cassia, and other perfumes, except incense; arid 
replace them, sewing up the body agaift. Alter 
these precautions, they salt the body with nitre, 
and keep it in the sahing-place for seventy days, 
it not bring permitted to preserve it so any JfSnger. 
When the seventy days are accomplished, and the 
body washed once more, they swathe it in bands 
inade of linen, which have been dipt in a gum 
the Egyptians use instead of salt. When (fat 
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friends bare taken back the body, they make « 
hollow trouj^b, something like the ehape of a 
mBD> in which they place the body ; aad this 
(bey inclose in a box preserving the whole as a 
moGt precious relic, placed against the wall. 
Such are the ceremoniea used with regard to the 
rich; as for those who are contented with a 
humbler preparatiooj they treat tbem as follows : 
Uiey ^U a syringe with an, odoriferous liqnw 
extracted from the cedar tree, and, without 
makiog any ineigiouj inject it up the body of the 
deceased, and then keep it in nitre^ as loog as in 
^e former case. When the time is expired, they 
evacuate the body of the cedar liquor which had 
been injected ; and such is the e^ect of this ope- 
lation, that the liquor dissolves the intestines, and 
beings them away : the nitre also serves to eat 
away the flesh ; and leaves only the skin and the 
hones remaining. This done, the body is returned 
4o the friends, and the embalmer takes no farther 
IrouUe about it. The third method of embalming 
tbwe of the meanest coudition, is merely by 
{HUging and cleansing the mtestines by frequent 
injections, and preserving the body for a similar 
terra in nitre, at the end of which it is restored U> 
the relations. 

Diodorug Siculus, also, makes mention of the 
manner in which these embalmings are performed, 
ficcording to him, there were several ofBcers 
app<unted for tbis purpose : the 6rst of them, who 
was called tiie scribe, marked those parts of the 
Iwdy, ■Qti the left wde, which were to be opened ; 
the cutler made the incision; and one of thosf 
that vH^e to wit it, drew out aU ^e bowieli. 
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except the heart and the kidnies ; another washed 
them ID palm-wine^ and odoriferous liquors; 
afterwards, they anointed, for above thirty days, 
with cedar, gnm, myrrh, cinnamon^ and other 
perfumes. These aromatics preserved the body 
entire for & long time, and gave it a very agreeable 
^onr. It was not in the least disfigured by 
this preparation ; after which it was returned to 
the relations^ who kept it in a coffin, placed upright 
against a waH. 

Moat of the modem writers who have treated 
en this subject, have merely repeated what has 
been said by -Herodotus ; and if Uiey add any 
thing of their own, it is but merely from conjec- 
ture. Dumont observes, that it is very probable, 
that aloes, bitumen, and cinnamon, make a prin- 
cipal part of the composition' which is used on 
this occasion ; he adds, that after embalming, the 
body is put into a coffin, made of the sycamore- 
tree; which is almost incorruptible. Mr. Grew 
remarks, that in an Egyptian mummy, in the pos- 
session of the Royal Society, the preparation was 
so penetrating, as to enter into the very substance 
of the bones, and rendered them so black, that 
they seemed to have been burnt. Prom this he 
is induced to believe, that the Egyptians had a . 
custom of embalming their dead, by boiling them, 
in a kind of liquid preparation, until all the aqueous 
parts of the body were exhaled away ; and until 
the oily or gummy matter haff'penetrated throat- 
out. He proposes, in consequence of this, a method 
of maceralingi and afterwards of boiling the dead 
bckly in oil of walnut. 

1 am, for my own part, of opinion; that there 
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w^e several waya of preserving dead bodies from 
putre&ction ; and that this would be' no difficult 
matter, since differeat nations have all succeeded 
in the attempt We have an example of this kind 
among the Guancbes, the ancient inhabitaots . of 
fee island of Teneriff. Those who survived the 
general destruction of this people, by the Spaniards^ 
when they conquered this island, informed them^ 
that the art of embalming was »tiH preserved 
there; and that there was a tribe of priests 
among tfaera, possessed of the «ecret, which 
they kept concealed as a sacred mystery. Aa 
flie greatest part of the nation was de8troyed> 
the Spaniards could not arrive at a complete 
knowledge of this art ; they only found out a few 
1^ the particulars. Having taken oat the bowels^ 
they washed the body several times ia a lee, made 
of the dried bark of the pine-tree, warmed, daring 
the summer, by the sun, or by a atove in the . 
winter. They afterwards anointed it with butter, 
or (he fat of bears, which they had previously 
boiled with odoriferous herbs, such as sage and 
lavender. After this unction, they suffered the 
body to . dry ; and then repeated the operation; a^ 
ofiten as it was necessary, until the whole substance 
*as impregnated with Ae preparation. — When 
it was become very light, it was then a certain 
jngn that it was 'fit, and properly prepared. 
They then rolled it up in the dried skins of goatS;; 
which, when they had a mipd to save expense> 
diey suffra-ed to remain with the hair sti)j| growing 
upon them. Purcbas assures us, that he has seen 
mammies of this kind in London : and mentions 
tile name of a gentleman who had seen ^veral of 
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them in the island of TeneriGO which were snp* 
posed to have been two thoasaod years old ; but 
' without any certain proofs of such great anti- 
quity. This people, who probably came first 
ftom the coasts of Africa, might have learned this 
Ut from die Egyptians, as there was a tx^Re 
carried on from tbence into the most internal parts 
of Africa. 

Father Acosta, and €larcihiBSo die la Vega, make 
BO doubt but that the Peruvians anderstood the 
art of preserving their dead for a very long space 
of time. They assert their having seen the bodies 
of several Incas, that were perfectly preserved. 
They »till preserved their hair, and their eye-brows ; 
but they had eyes, made of gold, pat in (he 
places of those taken out. They were clothed in 
thejr usual habits, and seated in the manner . 6f 
the Indiann, their at'ms placed on their breasts. 
Garcitasio touched one of thetr fingers, and found 
it apparently hs hard as wOod ; and the whole body 
Was not heavy enough to overbtirtben a wedc 
man, who should attempt to cany it a^ay. Acosta 
]^reaumes, that these bodies were embalmed with 
fc bitumen, of which the Indians knew the pro- 
perties. Garcilaeso, however, is of a different 
opinion, as he saw nothing bituminous about 
them ; but he confesses that be did not examine 
them very particularly ; and he regrets his not 
having enquired into die methods used for that 
purpose. He adds, that, being a Peruvian, his 
conntrymffi would not have scrupled to infinia 
him of the secret, if they really had it still among 
them. 

QarcUftMo, thus being ignorant of the seicR!!^ 
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vaakei i}se of, soine indacUons i^ throw light upon 
i^ mifiject. He asserts, that the air is so dry 
fad sp cqld at Cviscq^ that flesh dries there like 
^Qod, vtr^lhout corntptiog ; ^i^d lie is of opiniop, 
that the; dried the body in $noyr, before they 
l^p^ed the hitnmep. He adffsj th^t ia ^e timef 
of the Incas, they usually dried the p»h which was 
4e^gq^ fpr the army ; and tl^t wh^Ti they had 
lost fheir humidity, th^y fpight he kept without salt, 
pr any ot}ier prepfiratiop. 

ft IS m»i^, tt)ftt at SpjtsbergeD, iirhich )|es withii| 
the arctic cir^e, and, consequently, ia the cqldest 
climate^ bodies never corrupt, qor suffer any 
«ppSF^t al^r^lion, f ven though buried for t)}irty 
years. Nothing cornipts or pfitrifies in fh&( 
dimate ; the wood >r^icb has l>eeD employed in 
j^il^g ^ope houses where the tr^in-oU is sepa- 
jntedj appears as fr^}i as l^e day they were flr^ 
cut- 

If efc^siye cold, therefore, be thus ca[mble of 
preserving .boi^ies froip cpiruptitm, it is not less 
jcerf^io, that a g^eat degree of dryn^, produced 
by heal, prpduces the s^nie effect. It is well 
IffiowTi, tjiat the men ^nd animals tb^t are buried 
in tiie sands of Ar^ia, quickly dry np^ and 
coatinne in preserrajtion for several ages, as if 
they had l^een actually embalmed. It tua (Aen 
ha^eoed, that whtde caravaus have perished ip 
cnwsipg tiiose deserts, either by the burning winds 
that infest them, or by the sands which are raisefl 
jby the tempest, and overwhelm every .creaturp in 
certain I'uin- The bodies of thpse persons are 
preserved entire ; and they ^re often found in this 
•copdltjpn by tome accidenlal pa^nger. Many 
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authors, both ancient and modern, make mention 
of Buch mummies aa these ; and Shavr saysythat he 
has been assured that numbers of men, as well 
as other animals, have been . thus preserved, for 
times immemorial in Uie burning'sands of. Saibafa, 
which is a place, he supposes, situate between 
Rasem and Egypt. 

The corruption of dead bodies, being enUrely 
caused' by the fermentation of the humours, what- 
ever is capable of hindering or retarding this 
fermentation, will contribute, to their preservation. 
Both heat and cold, though so contrary in them- 
selves, produce similar effects in this' particular, 
by drj'ing up the humours. The cold in condensing 
and thickening them, and the heat in evaporating 
them before they have time to act upon the solids, 
But it is necessary that these extremes should 
he constan^; for if ihey succeed each -other so 
as that cold shall follow beat, or dryness humidity, 
it must then necessarily happen, that corraption 
must ensue. However, in temperate cKmates, 
there are natural causes capable of preserving 
dead bodies ; among which we may reckon the 
quality of the earth in which they are buried. 
If the earth be drying and astringent, it will 
imbibe the humidity of the body ; and it may pro- 
bably be for this reason that the bodies burif^ in 
the monastery of the Cordeliers, at Thoulouse, 
do not putrefy, but dry in such a manner, that 
they may be lifted up by one arm. ■ 

The gums, resins, and bitumens, with' which 
dead bodies are embalmed, keep off the impres- 
sions- which they would' else' receive from the 
'alter^ion of the temperature of the air; and stHI 
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more^ if a . body thus pTepared be phced in a dry 
or burning Band, the most powerful means will be 
united' for its pFeserration . We are not to be Bur- 
pdiedj tberefore^ at what we are told by Chardin, of 
the . country of Chorosan, in Persia. The bodies 
which have been previously embalmed; aad buried 
intbe'Sands of that country^ as be assures us, are 
found to petrify, .or, in other words, to become 
extremely hard, and are prfserred for several ages, 
it'is aMerted that some of them have continued 
£»' a thousand years. 

. Tbe Egyptians, as has been mentioned above> 
4vratiied the body with linen bands, and enclosed 
it in a coffin ; however, it is probalrie that, with 
■aU ihes6 precautions, they would not have con- 
tinued till now, if the ttnnbs, or pits, in which they 
wereplaced, .bad not been da^ in a dry chalky 
«eil, which was not susceptible c^ humidity ; and 
-w^ich was, besides,, covered over with a dry sand 
*f several feet thickness. 

The sepalchres of tbe ancient Egyptians subsist 
to this day. Most travellers who have been in 
E^pt, hare described those of ancient mummies, 
and^ve seen the mummies interred there. These 
icatacombs are within two leagues of the rains of 
this city, nine leagues from Grand Cairo, and 
■about two miles from thevillage of 2^ccara. They 
extend from thence to the pyramids of Pharaoh, 
which are about eight miles distant. These sepul- 
chres lie in a Geld, covered with a fine running sand, 
of a yellowish colour. The country is dry «nd 
hilly ; the entrance of the tomb is choaked up with 
■and; there are many open, but several more that 
are Min concealed. The ioinbitants of Uie neigh- 
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txHiKii^ vill«i;9 have no ^m coini««rce> er mediod 
of. auiwUtiogj but by veekisg out nmntmiei, and 
a^ng t^em to such etr^ngera u happen to be at 
Gra^ Cairo. " Tbie coqifnoroe, «ome yeaiB a^, 
was Dot only a very Qon]B90n> tmt ft vcffy gainful 
Qofi. A coatpl9t« mummy wap oftev aold for 
twenly {ilqiiiuIb : but jt o)t)^t not be euppoKil that 
it WW bovg^t at sqeh ». bigb priee &om a ■«« 
pasaioa for «QtijE|vity ; there were mqdi more 
powerful motive9 for thia traffic. .^Muttmy. at that 
time, made a considerable article in, mcduiiae; aad 
a tbousaqd imaginyry virtne* were ucribed to it, 
for t^ euro of mp#t di«qrdef»i pwrticulu-ly oi the 
pandytic kind. Therf ww fie ^hp^, therefprc^ 
without 4ummy in it; and n» i^iician thon^ 
Ite h^d. properly Seated his patient witbont adding 
this .to his pr«acriptioB. }qd«icejd by th* gennai 
]ra^ute> Jo which this suppa^ed dii»g,wa<( at tlMt 
iimit, several Jews, both of Italy and Ft^mn^, foaod 
oat the art of imitating mummy so Kta^y, that 
Ibey^ for a long time, deceived. aU f^aropc. This 
they did by diying deftd bodies in ^>v.$nB, pf[«v 
having prepared diem vitb rayrrb, a]pe*, and 
bitumen. Still, however, tha. request for mmpmica 
continued, and a variety of cures w^re daily ascribed 
to them. At length, JParaHis wrote a treatise on 
their total inefficacy in physic ; Hid showed 
their abuse in loading the stomacbi to ^e exclu- 
4ion of more efficacious medii^n^. From Uttt 
time, their reputation b^aa to. d^ne j the 4ows 
discontinued their coaaterfeits, and th^ tmdie re- 
turned entire to the Egyptians, wbep it wa^.DP 
longer of value. . The indastry of seeking aftieir 
BHimmies is now toMitfy relawd, .tji»i( |^«e nenbr 
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ubitrary, and jtut what die cariooi ue wQUng- to 

In seeking for Aiamaiiesj they first dear *wey 
the sand, which tb«y may do for weeks together, 
without fihding what is mnted. Upon oenni^ 
to a little sqti&re (^ening, of about eighteea fbet 
in depth, they descend into it, by- holes for ths 
feet, placed at proper intervals ; and dwre are-iuitt 
of fluding what they seek for. These cates, or 
wells, as they call them, are hdlowed out of a 
white free-Btone, which is found in aU this country 
a few feet below Ibe wwering of sand. When 
one gets to the bottom 9£ these, which are soine- 
fimes' forty feet below the sorfiace, there aresevjirtl 
square openitigs, on eaeb side, into pasiagis of -tCn 
or fifteen feet wide, and these lead to ehambtrsitf 
fifteen or twenty feet square. Thel»e«re ail':hewti 
out d At rock ; and in back of the catacombs ar* 
to be found sereral of ttiese apartments, comma* 
nicatiBg with' eaih oth«-. Tbey exibend a gveat 
tvay under ground, so as to be under the city oi 
Mempbia, and in a manner to uadernuae its 
environs. 

In stune of the cbiambers, tiie walls are adorned 
with figures and bierogljrphics ; in odwrs, tke mum- 
mies are found in tombs, round Hie apartment fad* 
lowed out in the rock. These tombs are apr^iri;, 
ftnd cut into the shape of a man, with bis anns 
Stretched out. l^ere are otiters found, and iheat 
in the greatest number, in wooden coffins, or in 
dotfaa covered with bitnnen. These coffins, or 
wrappers, are covered aB over with a variety of 
wnaments. There sre soote of them pmnted, avd 
tdonied with figares> sadi as that of deadi, and. 
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the leaden seals, ' on which sereral characters ' are 
engraven. Some of these C(^n8 are carved into 
tile human shape-; but the head alone is distin- 
guishable ; the rest of tlie body is all of a piece; 
and terminated by a pedestal; while thertCare some 
with (heir arms hanging down ; and it is by these 
narks that the- bodies of persons of rank are dis- 
tinguished from those of the meaner order. ' These 
are generally found lying on the floor, without 
any profusion of ornaments ; and in some chambers 
the mammies itre found indiscriminately piled upon 
each other, and buried in the sand. 

Many mumfnies are found lying on their backs ; 
Ufeir heads turned to the north, and their faandi 
placed on the belly. The bands of linen, with 
wbidi these were swathed, are found to be more 
flmn a tfaonsand yards long ; and, of consequence, 
the number of circumvolutions they make about 
tiie-body mnst have been amazing. These were 
performed by banning at the head, and aiding 
at the feet ; but they contrived it so as to avoid 
covering the &ee. - However, when the'fiice is 
entirely uncovered, it moulders into dust immediately 
upon tibe admission of the air. When, therefore, 
it is preserved entire, a slight covering of cloth is 
flo disposed over it, that the shape of the eye, the 
BOse, and the month, are seen unda it. . Soni6 
mummies have been found with a long beard, and 
bai* that reached down to the mid-leg, nails of a 
sur^sing length, and some gilt, or at least painted 
ttfa gold colour. Some arefound with bandsupote 
the breast, covered with . hieroglyphics, in geldi 
fcUrer, or in green ; and some with tutelary id<>lft> 
and other figures of jasperi within their body. A 
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piece of gold^ also, has often been faxind under 
their tongues, of- about tvro- pistolu value ; and* 
for this reason, the Arabians spoil aU the munHQiM 
they meet with, in order to get at. the gold. 

But, although art, or accident, has ihna beea 
found to preserve dead bodies entire, it must by no 
-means be supposed that it is capaUe of preservini; 
the exact form and lineameDts of the deceased 
person. Those bodies which are found dried away 
in the deserts, or in some particular church-yards* 
are totally deformed, and scarcely any lineaments 
remain of their external structure. Nor are the 
mummies preserved by embalming, in a better con- 
dition. The flesh is dried awny, hardened, and 
hidden under a variety of bandagf^ ; the bowels, as 
wehave seen, are totally removed ; and from henc;c^ 
in -the most perfect of them, we see only a shape- 
less mass of skin discoloured; and even the fea- 
tures scarcely distinguishable. The 'art is, there* 
fore, an effort rather of preserving the substance 
than the likeness of the deceued ; and has, con-. 
sequently, not been brought to. its highest pitch of 
perfection. ' It appears from a mummy, no^ long 
since dug up in France, that the art of embalming 
was . more completely understood in the western 
world than even in Egypt. This mummy, which 
was dug up. at Auvergne, was an amazing instance 
oftheir skill, and is one of the most curious reliques 
in the art of preservation. As some peasants, in 
that part of the world, where digging in a field near 
-Ripn,. within about twenty-six paces of the high- 
way, between that and the riv^r Artiers, they dis- 
«<^red a tomb, about a foot. and a half beoeatjbi 
^ sorfaee. . It was compteedlooly of two sj^oaes.; 
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MM of which fenned the body of Um i^ldiiv, 
and the (tther the cover. This tonb was of fre«- 
stone ; seT«i feet and a half long, three feet and • 
half broad, and about three fleet hi^. It was of 
nide workmanship ; the cover had been polished, 
but was without figape or ioacriptim : within th» 
tomb WW placed a leaden coffin, four feet sevea 
inches long, £Durtcen inches broad, and fifteen 
h^. It was not made in the £Drm of a coffin, 
but oblong, like m boi, equally broad at both ends, 
and covered witit a lid that fitted on like a eanS- 
box, without a binge. This cover- had two holes 
in It, each -cS about two inches Iraig, and veiy 
narrow, filled with a Bubstaocc resembling bntter ; 
but for what purpose intended, remains naknowa. 
Within this cofiln was a mummy, in the highest 
' and most perfect preservation. The internal aides 
of the coffin were filled with an aromatic sofastance. 
mingled -wUh clay. Round tiie mommy wet 
Wmpped a coarse clc^. in form of a napkin, under 
Am were two shirts, or shrouds, of the oust exquisite 
texture; beneath these a bandage, vrhich ooveied 
tli parts of the body, like an infant in swaddling 
doAes ; still, nnder this general bandage there 
Was aaoAer. which went particnlariy riNwd the 
extremities. (^ hands, and the legs. TJk hmd 
was covered with two caps ; the feet and baiBds 
were witbeat any particular bandages; and the 
wtirie body was covered wUfa an aromatic sul^ 
stance, an inch thick. When ttieae avene nmovt^ 
Bsd the bojy exposed ntked to view, nsthing oouM 
foe move astoni^ing than the pnservation of the 
w4»ele, «Dd the exact resemblanoe it bore to a body 
that tad bean daad-aday or lira li^oBe. li a^ 
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peHred WAN proponioti^d, exc«j^t that Uie heftd 
WAS nther large, and tfae fbtt Btnrit. The skin had 
ai the pliftncy and colonr of a body lately dead ; 
die visage, however, wos of a brownish hue. The 
belly yidded to di6 toHch ; all the joints were 
iexiMe^ excejit those of the legs and feet ; the 
fingeiB itretched forth of themselves when bent 
inwards. The nails still continued entire ; and aH 
fhe ftarkfl <yf tbe joints, both in the fingers, the palms 
of ikte hatkte, and the soles of the feet, remained per- 
fectly vt«it>>e. The bonesof the arms andlegs were 
soft and pliant ; but, on the contrary, ^ose of tbi 
ikn^ preserved their rigidtty ; the hair, which only ' 
tovered Ok back of the head, weib of a cheabut colour, 
anfl Mmit two inches long. The pericranium at 
top -Vras <BepanrteKt from the ^ull, by an inctsion, 
in waiter to open it for the introducing prefer aro>- 
nAlic« in the place df the brain, where fhey were 
ftnmd taiXeA vvitfi clfcy. The teeth, the tongue, 
And the ears, wtre aH preserved in perfect form. 
The i«ti»titHS were ndt taken out of the body, bat 
retnained ))t)ant land entire, as in a fresh siibject ; 
atid the btwast was ma^e to rise and fell like a pair 
of bdtotra ; 'Ale embalming preparation had a very 
itrongand pungent «mell, whirfi the body preserved 
£»r more ftuti « month after ft was exposed to 
Ae m. This odoor vras perceived wherever the 
mumnry was itad ; althou^ It remained iJtere but 
fc very sbffft *ime, it "was even pretended fliat the 
peasants ef the nei^*ofiring villages were incom- 
moded by it. ^If one touched either the mummy, 
or any paJtuff the prepai^twn, the hands -smeHed 
of it for wWtH 'hoars after, aWiougb ^aHfed wWfc 
vntss, vfitk arf wine, Ot -rtnegar. This mmnray. 
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having remaibed exposed for some months to the 
cariosity of the public, began to suffer some mutila- 
tions. A part of the sltin of the forehead was 
cut off; the teeth were drawn out, and some 
ftttempU were made to pull away the tdngue. It 
was, Aerefore, put into a glass t;ase, and. shortly 
after transmitted to the King of France's cabinet^ 
at I^ris. 

There are many reasons to believe this to be the 
body of a person of the highest distinction ; how- 
ever, no marks remain to assure us either of the 
quality of the person, or the time of his decease. 
There only are to be seen some irregular figures on 
the coffin ; one of which represents a kind of star. 
There were also some singular characters upon the 
bandages, which were totally de&ced by those 
who had torn them away. However, it should 
seem Uiat it had remained for several ages iu this 
state, since the first years immediately succeeding 
the interment, are usually those in which the body 
is most liable to decay. It appears also to be a much 
more perfect method of embalming than that of the 
Egyptians ; as in this the flesh continues with its 
elasticity and colour, the bow^ remain-entire, and 
the joints have almost the pliancy which- they had 
when the person was alive. Uptm <the whole, it is 
probable that a much less tedious preparation 
than Chat used by the Egyptians would have suf- 
ficed to keep the body from putjrefection ; and 
that an injection of petreoleum inwardly, and a 
layer of asphaltum without, would have silffijced to 
have made a mummy; and it is reimrktble Uiat 
Auvergne> where Uiis was found, afibrds these' two 
substasces in sufficient pknty. This arfi tberefowj 
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might be broaght to greater perfection than it has 
' arrived at hitherto, were the art worth preserving. 
Bat mankind have long since grown wiser in thia 
respect, and think it unnecessary to keep by them 
a deformed carcase, whicji, instead of aiding their 
magnificence^ must' only serve to mortify their 
pride. 



CHAP. IX. 

Of Animals. 

XjEAVING maq, we now descend to the lower 
ranks of animated nature, and prepare to examine 
the life, manners, - and characters of these our 
humble partners in the creation. But, in such a 
Wonderful variety as is diffused around us, where 
shall we begin ? The number of beings endued 
with life as well as we, seems, at first view, infinite. 
Not only the forest, the waters, the air, teem 
.with animals of various kinds; but almost every 
vegelfflble," every leaf, has millions of minute 
inhabitants, eath of which fill up the circle of 
its allotted life, and some are found objects of 
Ihe greatest curiosity.' In this seeming exube^ 
mhCe of animals, it is natural for ignorance to lie 
iftown in hopeless uncertainty, and to declare what 
requires labour to particularize to be utterly in- 
Bcruteble. It is otherwise, however, with the 
^tive and searching mind ; no way intimidated 
'witti the imtbense variety^ . it begins the task of 
numbering, grouping, and classing all the various 
kinds that fall vrithin its notice ; finds every day 

TO]^. n. K 
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meir rdttioas between tfa« serend pUU of tlm 
ciaadM, Bipqairea Ifae art of fieDwdeffaag «efi«al .tl 
ft time under one poiat of viev; Vi4, tt liii^ 
W^BB to ifisd Ifaat the vaiiHy i> neitbar t» ^ttt 
nw 8f» imcnitable u wm at firat iogMgunsd. At 
in ft dear night, the i)U,inber of tb^ 9ta» iC f i 
infinite ; yet, if we sedulously attend to eajEh ill 
itfl place, and regularly class them, tliey will soon 
be found to diminish^ and come within a veiy 
scanty computation.. 

Method is one of the principal helps in natural 
history, and withoQt it ve>7 Httle progress can 
be made in this science. It is by that alone we 
c;aa hope to dissipate the glare, if I mvy »p cxpreai 
it, which arises fr^m a nudt^licify ^ 9l^ect» »t 
ODce presentj^ig IbiewwlT^ to ihfi view. It, i$ 
melbq4 ^t fixes the att^ntiep fo «|ie ppiuf^ ajw| 
leads it, by dow and certain degrees^ to leave 119 
part of nature unobservied. 

A^ ^tunlists. tbereforcj have b«eD veiy iCBieftf 
ip «doplJ9g «9me nw^od of idawing «r gronpioi^ 
4he ^ve)al parte of natuFe ; a^d some have vnUAV 
llOf^ of n^tuol hitfpry witfi ifo ,oth«r wjew,. 
Th^M metiio^j^al divicMHW ffomn have trpftt^ 
^tt) coBtpD^,* not cfinHderjflg i^ bpfiks iff 
^^o^nlj <>>« VfiUea vith oppo^ Timw: «uaf 
t^ j^ liiwd, and ^Ofoe qply tip be pe^wfjop^y W»' 
ffflM. The iBef;bu»disff« im Wltfipil bipt^ry, W9W 
Ip hfi s^nt^ with tbe Iatf«r a<^nA9gf!, a«i4 iwf» 
«9$nfi$fid to Qt^ aloB?« ^U th« dfj^ighta of 4^ 

l» <»»ti9iMng cuirofity. s^ tjj^ f^iMlgr Iwvf 
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die iame vm ia acn«ce tfa&t k dwtionary hai in 
hii^a{;e ; fast with thn Mftombe, that in « tfic 
tioBar/m ynpoeed from tba nane to Ibe definf- 
iian ; in a a^em af nMtaMl luttory, we ^rocettA 
freat tW degnitioD te ftad wit the thing. Wittrafft 
Ae aid tff sTsten, tintttie niwt ttfll have kia 
undistingaiBfaed Hfce fiirQiture in a lamber-roofn ; 
twtf tfiiag «e mtb fbr is th^re^ iDdeed, but we 
^■■n not -where to fiod it. if, Air iostaace, in ii 
■Mnaa^ cxcartion, I find a piaat, or m iaset^ 
the naaae of irtiicb X dcaive to learn ; or, periiapB> 
am onoM to knevr irhether already known ; in 
tjKiB ioqairjr X can expect infwraatilon only trom 
oae of Iheia sjwteins, wUidi, being oMdieil in ft 
fffldudical fyrm, ^mtkly directs me to what I 
seek far. Tkas we vil) sup^e that our inquires 
has raat yrith a ipiderj and that be has nevtr seea 
■vh aa iasect before. He is taoght hy the wiiter 
ef a sjstem * to ODatalne whether it has wings, 
and he finds that it tm none. H«, Ihefefore, U 
Cb loek for it among the winglnt mKcto^ or (iM 
Aptan, as Linnmi calls them ; be then is to see 
wlieUm ^e head and hrea«t make one part of the 
hofiy, or aic disunited : he finds tbey mekt one t 
be is tben to reckon the number of feet and eyes ; 
and be finds that it has ei^t of each. The 
maeet; timieforej must be either a scorpion or k 
spider; but he hudy etamines its feden, which 
fee feds davated, oc chlbhed; and, by all thes« 
aorlH, he at last discovers U to be a spider. Of 
ffaien ttere en many sorts ; and, by reading tht 
dneviplioii «f «ai^, the imjutrer will team the 
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name of that which he desires to know. With 
tiie name of the insect he is also directed to those 
authors that hare given any account of it^ and 
the page vriiere that' acconnt is to be found ; bj 
this means he may know at once what has. been 
said of that Animal by others, and what there is of 
noreky in the result of his own researches. 
- Hence it will appear how useful those systems 
in natural history are to the inquirer ; bnt, faaring 
given them all their merit, it would be wrong not 
to observe, thai they have in' getieral been very 
much abused. Their authors, in general, seem to 
think that they are improvers of natural history, 
when in reality they are but gnides ; they seem to 
boast' that they are eddiiig to our knowledge, 
while they are only arranging it. These authors, 
also, seem to think that the reading of their 
works and systems is the best method to attain a 
knowledge of n^ure. Bat, setting aside the ini- 
possibility of getting through whole volumes of a 
dry, long catalogue, the multiplicity of whose 
contents is too great for even the strongest 
memory ; such works rather tell us the names' than 
the .history of the creature . we desire to inquire 
after. ' In these dreary pages, 'every' insect, or 
plant, that has a name, makes as distinguished a 
figure as the most wcuideHul, «r . the moet n'seful. 
^he true end of studying n^re is to make a jijst 
«e]ei;tion, to find those parta of it that roost oohduoe 
•po onr pleasure or convenience, and to Itove the 
rest in; neglect. 3ut ; these systems, employing 
4hp ^me degree of attention upon ail, gi^e ns no 
opportunities of knowing which most deserves 
attention; and he who has. made his knowledge 



irom sodi ^stem? only, has his memory crowded 
with a number of trifling^, or minate particulars, 
ithich it should he his .husiness and his labour 
to. forget. These books, as was said .beforCj 
are useful to be consulted, but they are very unne- 
cessary to be read ; no inquirer into nature should 
be without one of them ; and without any doubt 
Idnnffius deserres the preference. 

. One fault more, in almost all these systematic 
writers, and that which leads me to tite .subject 
of the present chapter, is, that seeing the necessi^ 
of methodical distribation in some parts of nature, 
they have, introduced it into all. Finding the 
uti^y, of. arranging plants, birds, or insects, they 
have arranged quadrupeds also with the same 
asaidaity ; and although the number of these is so 
few tu not to exceed two hundred,* they have 
daxkeiied ^e. subject with distinctions And divir 
sioiis,; whicjbi .only serve to puzzle and..petplex. 
AU method is only useful in. giving perspicuity, 
where the mbject is either dark or cc^ious: 'but 
with regard to quadrupeds, the number is but 
few ; many of them we are well acquainted with 
by habit ; and the rest may very readily be known 
without any method. In treating of such, there- 
for'&f it would be useless to confound tbe reader 
with a mnltiplicity of divisions; as quadrupeds' 
are conspicuous enough to obtain the second, rank 
in nature, it .becomes us .to be acquainted with, 
at lea8t> ,the names of Ihem all. However,, as 
there are naturalists who have gained a name from. 

* Iq Dr. Shavr*B,Geiieral Zoology, thennmber of quadntpedct 
not Indudii^ tbe «e(aceoti> and seal iribes, amount to fifS bua* 
.deed nd twdv*, besides tbdr^ntietiec. 
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thB aoellenee tf ttek meAndi, in. 
mnimaUj mme rcaden nw)i desise ta hats, a^ kiMw- 
Jedge a( wJiat has been taboribwly invsntcd ftir 
ttieir inatniction. I will jvat take lea^e; tteiv- 
forcj to msittioD the most a^iphiBded AietiMids at 
daesia; airim^, ss aifaipteNl: by ^myr, Ktein, am 
LiniKnw ; be it oftoi! happmi^ tlM 4ltr tCffnifrviiiliA 
hare been long usad in & icienee, Ihtn^ MtoIom, 
liecoroE, by pteiciiptioB, a part of ttw scnmte itMJf. 
Ray, ^ter Avistodfl, <fiTidM all mknajii into 
tw* kindi.; thoie wiich. have Uood and Aom 
iriiieb are UootfleiB. In Ok hal cfani be pbuM 
all; the imeot triben. Tbe femcr bo dhridfes mM 
«Qcb aa bMBtfae dnMgb tbe- hing^ and-sucb at 
beeirthe AniQgh gHIs: tbtsc last uonrprebetnl 
tbe fishaa. In those whiob brentbv tbnovgbr tb« 
bm^, sotne have the heart compttsad; di ttni 
ventride^ and «om« hava it of ette. Of tb« bM 
are aH aniiaalt oS tba- cetaceous ktn^ ill' ovipa^ 
reua qpadrupeds^ and aerpCDta. Of tfibw tbat 
lave tiro rentincles, sotn are opnparDa^- ^idi 
ave tbe birds; and aome viriparMs, lAidi am 
fuadrapeds. Vhe tfa»dtirp«6* he dindas into stttsk 
as bare a hoof, and B«di h are dan^-fixiteA 
TboM «4th the ho«<^ he Avides into saofa da banr 
it vndivitled, such a» faaTe- it olofcn, andr such w 
bavetbe faeof divided^inta* mora part«i aa tbe ^bi'' 
tio««-(W, and bippopotoaiai. ^imdi ifttbi dw 
fllftreti hoof, be divides' in«o nub ascbew ttwott^ 
as- the* oow and tbe abeep ; aaimch m Arv nM 
rtiminanii aa thft be^. Hfe (Hndcia tHoae- anbddb 
that chew tbe cud, into four kinds : the fi/st have 
boUow homs> which tbey never shed, a» the c<Mr;i 
the second is of a less i^iadea^ a^ i» of 'the tkiwp . 
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Jmitif- thetbifdisof the.go«tkiRdj vi4tbelu^ 
wbidi hwe iolkl bortt, aA4 abed them aaB^aUy^ 
flW itf tbie deer loud. Coming to Uw claw-fooiod 
anhnabj k« fiitdt Mrae with luge Qkws> vemm- 
'Uing the filers of the htimftii band; asd th«M 
Jw »drt* tfae eiite kiad. Of ib» otfacnij Mine IwM 
the foot divided in two, and hafe a dnw (» «Mfc 
Ansten ; th«e9 *re' the camel kiad. The aWj^kant 
itakw a Idiid hy ita^, a* it* daws an^ oovanad 
«Kr by a Bltita. Tbe rest of tbe ihwciw» tiito 
«f dbv-fbeted atauaeli, b« diTides into tw» hiadt; 
lbs anakfow, or nt^ as lesenlUe each (rtber; 
and tile a««n)*l0H, wbi<& difier from ^ r** 
Tbe analosotM claw^botod aaimftlfr. eke of two 
Jdnda; tbay hbtre dhmc tban two ctitting teetii itL 
oacfa jawr ndt as the Uon and Uie dog^ whiiA 
aim carnivorooR; ov they bare but two oottial; 
tMb » «ch jav> and these are diiefly fed apMi 
vegBtaUes. The cafaiTorouB kindb an divtdad 
into tlla gneat and the Utde. The great eanmw- 
lOna aninnds are diridad Into sncfa as have a' iboiC 
•noat^ u the cat and the lion ; and inch a* have 
It long, and poiatec^ as the dog and the' vrtU, 
Tbe' little dbw-fooibed cemivoroua animda; diffiw 
Jbool Ae g]«flt,:in b^af a proportionably sinailtf 
hand,, and a ilender body, tbat fits tbem ^ 
enfeepiDg iota hbki« in pnrauii of Aelr prey, Ulle 
Wirma; and- Uiey are therefore called' the VKsnia 
UadL 

W* lee, fyttm thii dteteb oi diviaiiHt and •*!» 
dmn»Dj how a labject, eztrcnkely deUgbtfol' ami 
amoMg m itoclf, may be darkened, and remdA«4 
dhigalting; Batj aoimtltttnading. Bay seane' *> 
bip OMi* «Ci «hte Aof» vBple dMtribitoVj' nil U| 
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method is sUll, and- ncrt witboat reaion, adoptetl 
1^ many. Such as have been at the tronble-to 
learn this- method, will certainly find it usefial; 
nor would we be thought, in the least, to take 
JTora its ' merits ; -all we contendfor is,-.tbat the 
same information may be obtained by a pleasanter 
uid an easier mc^od. 

-It was the great success of Ray's method that 
soon after produced such -a variety of attempts in 
the same manner; but almost all less simple; and 
more -obscure. Mr.--Kl^in's method is briefly as - 
folloira: he makes the power- of changing place, - 
the characteristic mark of animals ingeneral; ,and 
he^takes their distinctions from their' aptitude'and 
fitness -for such' a change. Some-cbai^'iplaee -by 
means of feet, or some similar contrirttnce ; odieiB 
have wings and feet : some can change, place onfy 
in. water, and-have only fins :-• some go upon eoitii,- 
without any feet at all;, scune change place, by 
moving their shell; . and some move only at a 
certain time of the year. -Of such, however, as.do 
not move at all, he takes no notice. The.quadrupeds 
that move chiefly- by means (^ foui: feet upon 
land, he divides into two orders. The first- are 
the hoofed kind; and the. second, the claw kind. 
Each. of these orders is divided into four feipiliea, 
T^e first ^mily of the ; hoofed . kiad are tJie 
single hoofed, such as -the facn-se, ass, .&c. The 
second family are such as have the hoof cloveu 
into two parts, such as the cow, &c. The third 
&mily have Ihe .hoof divided into three:. parts.^ 
aud in this &roily!is.foMnd..onIy the .liiiDOcefOfc 
Tl^. fourth fsmilyhave the. hoof, divided; into-fiw 
parts; and in. this is only to be found (he do- 
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phant With respect to the clawed kind^ the first 
family comprehends those that bare but two 
claws OD each foot, as the camel; the second 
iamilf have three claws ; the third, four ; and the 
fonrth, five. This method of taking the distinc- 
tioBS of animals from the organs ^ motion, is 
ingenious ; but it is, at the same' time,- incomplete : 
and, be^es the divisions into which it must 
necessarily, iall, is inadequate ; ^ since, for instance, 
in his. family 'With two daws, there is but one 
animal; whereas, in his lamily with five' clawcf, 
there are above a hundred: J 

Brisson, I who has laboured -this mbject with - 
great accuracy, divides animated nature into nine 
dsssra r namdy, quadrupeds ; .cetaceous animus, 
or those of the whale kind ; birds ; reptiles, or 
those of the serpent kind; cartilaginous firiies ; 
spinous fiahes; shelled animals; insects;: and 
warms. ..He divides tbe quadrupeds into eightten 
mders; and lakes- their distinctions from the 
number and form of their teeth, 
' Bnt of all those whose sjrstems have been adopted 
andadmired, Linneeus is the' foremost; as, with-a 
studied brevity, bis system comprehends tbe greater 
variety in the smallest space. 

According to him, the lirst distinction ' of animab 
is to be taken from their internal ' strucbire;. 
Some ' have , the . heart vrith two ventricles, and 
hot red blood ; namely, quadn^[ieds and birds. 
Tbe ^^adrupeda are viviparous, : and the birds 
oviparous. % ^ , ,., t . 

Some have the heart with but one ven^icle, 
and cold red blood ; namdyj amphibia and . fiihes. 
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The alnplKtak m AmMud »ilb hnga ; tbe fidm, 

wMl fpUm, 

Some iKve Um hewt with one vcatiid^ mti 
tM wbite Mnui ; nmidjri imecto and mnw ; 
tk» kiMdi have faelus ; and the WMnna, hoUen. 
■ The dnCittctioD* ot ^pMdmpcda^ or fnimala with 
ipKpa, >■ Ik cd» IhBm, wc taken frorii their teelfa. 
Ho divide* them into aaven oidcn : to idbicb he 
grm naoHB tiMi are not eaajr at tnaufatioa: 
Fiimalei, or prlacipka^ with firai cnaiiiy.tacii m 
mek jaw; Biota, or bitttoi, with' ao ODttia|p 
teeth ; Fere, or wild WmiIi, wilb gtmrnnBr als 
•ailing. IMth ia eadr jaw; GUnir or danttice, 
with Im Mlli«g leet^ hoih abon and hdaw; 
Petora, or cattle, with tmwf enttiag teeth aham^ 
■adnane helDw; Bela« or btaeta, wilb <ha ftn 
taedi Uaat; Cete, or Ihaes of the whale Vmi, 
with aartihginou teeth. I ban hot jaat *et c h»d 
oat.tfai* lyrten^ ei haing, ini ite own natnnt 
tha eloacet ahddgmtnt. It woaU Ilka Totaaw 
to dilate it to iti pmper kngth. The aaaHi af 
Nw dWenat aaimb, and their claiH4 alone 
Bilui two thiefc aetm' wdamn ; and ^ I 
m gma bi* tb» ilighliBt demiptiaH of 
I Inre omitted all criticiila, dio, apon the 
deomcy of the pcacidnig lyMaaii ; lhi> hu 
ham dMe, both' by Baffin Md Buhealoi^ Ml 
■ilh iMi tnih than honoiw; fat thaj had taa 
mdl good apM not to laa the ahaniriily af 
■nWp^g the tenaa of Hieak* In a* tl; 
and diiappointiDg onr cturioaity nlhel wiltf a 
aUdigw eC natateV wutatiM than a. hiMqr of 
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Instead, AMcfoft, of i^mg A« MMferiorf an< 
totziog ti» patienee wMi 8Mb aTariefy (rfdimieiit 
■■d OTbdmsidnB, I wffi take leave to dais the piv- 
dactiDiia of nature ia fin meet obrMnH^ tboa^ wat 
in themostacannte mn«sr. In aottand tastcay, 
«if idt other aneOeai, there ia' the least danger cf 
isbaciiiiify, ki imcm^, or in mftiqiliyBiea, mmj 
AifinitiHi HHt be preeiie, becaaw tboae aneMat 
mm bnilt upon dsflnttioae j but il is otbcnnM ta 
tbcwnii$«c«a ttlMte the exUUlMm of the «b^ 
itatf to almtyv capable. <tf eariMting Am enrar. 
!XinH it OMiy aftea tii^psa that ia a lax tyaten «f 
natural biBtory, a creature may be iMked bhwi^ 
qtmdmpeikr thMf brioaga more ^loperiy -ta> tbe 
Ml or tbe iaseet elaiaes. Bnt tint can prwioea 
verf Mde coaAanon, and er«ry fotdet caa thm 
nak« ft syrtam tiw moat a^ceaUe to fait own ima* 
^Bation. ft will be i^ no ■anner o£ toaaequsaoa 
WlMther «« call a bird or fui iaacct a <piaijr«p«4 
if we are- «torefo> in maihi^ aft tta diiii«ctfewF: 
ttie tfiHcrtaliity in vearaniikg-, or tbifibiagr,. that 
these appwxnnlieiM of dw difierMt bindB of ani* 
nab pfodaoe,- Is lul Metj vamW, and bappnts hM 
T«ry raMty; wbem* A^ laboor dtat nataimfialt 
teve bem at tekeep tbeliimbaaaiKiev, b« beM 
«xif««8i4«. Tbtfi i« geuv^f ba? given tawtb m 
Art w tf i t y aT syitenw frtiicb we faarve jut nev^ 
ttoMii, eaeb of wMcb MCtaa to b« alinoat at good 
«atb«pf^iMdi«^. 

Thftilig-, th«Kfbr«. Illfa lirtlMde, «¥« tiBf«|f 
tteOod only whefe it Mmlribfttev fO cetttiteneM «r 
jMnfricflit^, «« rti«ll< di<i(i^ miniati!^ oatiav i«rt« 
four 'dasses ; namely, quadmpeds, birds, fishes, 
«nd insects. All thewsflMi in general preUy well 
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distinguished fr<Hn each other, by nature; yet there 
are several inBtancee'in wtnoh' we.cen scarcely tell 
whether it is a' bird or a' qaadniped that we are 
about to examine ; 'whedier it is a fish or an insect 
that offers to our furionty. Nature is varied by 
imperceptible gradations, so that no line can be 
drawn between any two-.classeB of its productions, 
and ho definitimi made to comprehend -them alL 
However, the distinctions between these classet 
are sufficiently maricid, and their eacmacfamentt 
upon eadi other are so rare, that it wSl- be sijfiBtaent 
imrticnlarly to apprize the reader when they b^pea 
to be blended. 

There are many quadrupeds that we ane.well 
acquainted with; arid of those we do not knbw 
we shall form the most clearand distiact conb^tioas^ 
by being told wherein they differ, and wherein 
they resemble Uiose- with: which we are femilial*. 
£ach class of quadrupeds 'may be rangfed und« 
Borae one of the domestic kinds, th^ may serve 
for the model : by which we are to form some kind 
cf idea of the rest. Thus we may aay that a iiga 
is 6f the cat land, a; wolf of the dog kind, because 
there are some rude, resemblances' between each; 
and a peraoQ who has nfer^ seen' the wild animals 
will fa^ve some incomplete knowledge of their 
figure . from the tame 'Ones. On -the contrary, I 
I will not, as Home systematic writers have done,* 
say that the bat is of the human kind, or a hog of 
the horse kind, merely because there is some resem- 
blance in their teeth, mr their paps. For, although 
Utis may be striking «ioiigh„ yet a person who baa 

* timuN Sjat, 
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sever seen a bat or abt^ "wiirnever form &iiy.'jiist 
conception of either^ by being told of this minute 
similitude. In short, the m^hod in. classing' qua- 
dmpeds should be taken, from their most striking 
resemblances; and where these do not. offer, we 
shall not force the similitude, but leare the animal 
to be described as a solitary species. The number 
of quadrupeds is so few that, indeed without 
any meUiod whatever, there is no.great danger of 
confusion. 

. All quadrupeds, the number of which, according 
to Bufifon, amounts to but two hundred, may be 
classed in the following manner. 

First, those of tbe H^rse kind. This dass 
contains the Horse, the Ass, and the Zebra. Of 
these, none have horns ; and their hoof is of one 
solidpiece. 

The second class are tbose of the Cow hind; 
comprehending tbe Urns, .the Bu&lo, the-Bison, 
and the Bonassas. These have cloven hoois, and 
diew the cud. 

- The third dass is that of the Sheep kind; with 
doren bobfe, and chewing the bud like tbe former: 
In this is comprehended the Sheep, tbe Goat, the 
]jamB,'.the Vigogne, the Qazdla, the Goiiiea-deer, 
and all of a similar form. 

.' The fourth class itf that of tbe Deer kind ; vritk 
doyen hoofs, and with: si^d horns,, that are Aei. 
every year. ..This clasa contains thd Elk, the Rein- 
deer, tbe Stag, the Buck, the Roe-budc, and 4be 
Jadu. ; • ■ ■ '. 

jl. Tbe fifth class oompi<dienda eill those of die Hog 
Unit,' the F^ccaiy'/aDidtjie&Jsyxouessa. 
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TIk nith cha ■ tM maaoB ane tf ttiOtf 
kM. Thu OMfrdiMJi dbe Cat, the Liea, dn 
Huthcr, Ike I^opml, Ae JBgw, the Coagv, Ih* 
imgimKltt, <he Ljni, fte Once, aai llie Chl>' 
■•luitua. These are elt cemirewg, and < yniiA e J 
irith cnMtal dam, arhkh they eaa itiatk tmi 
-—hearii at plearan. 

The Knalh cliaa if that of the Dog Jciod, car* 
UTonna, aad fiimished with cl a w lifce the fcnnar, 
but trhich they cannot theath. This data ooa- 
jHehnnb the Dag, 0» Watf, the IVk, the Jjadnll, 
Ike liMii, the %aia. the a?et <he 43ihel, and 
the Genet. 

The eii^th daai ia that of dia Weaie) kind, 
Intb a ios^ mmU hodj^ wili five toet, se chms, oa 
Mch foat; the tnt of tbaa irpnaled fi»m Ik* 
rest lilte a thnmb. This comprehends the Wchfldi* 
tlM Hairtiii, tki Pele-cat, the Fenrt, Uk Maaeodst, 
tbeVtniiK.lheEniaie, with all Ae wialia af the 
AaKrieao JMonMlea. 

The ninth clan is that of the BabUt kiai, snlfc 
taie latgB coltiDg tssth in ook jer. Ikis am- 
tnktada the KiUxt, the Hate, ike 4ihulea>rsg; 
•U the MfiaDS aperfea of <ke A^aient the Dsn- 
OMM, tfceUamiollc, tke Bat, tke Modse, Agaati 
thf Pace, the Aperea, and Ike TaiMti. 

'The tenth daaa is Aat ef Ike lbdt)e4dg Und, 
lei* dasr fat, and coMiad wilkpiKUss, bmrfG' 
ht i i fl ng Ibe IMgcAag aal Urn rorcafsae^ tke 
Omaedo, awl Ike Ifawn. 

The eleventh class is that of the Tortoise kia4, 
aeraadwitheskeB, sraeehii" TWa caas|ii*kaiidB 
the Tortoisst tke f>i^li». a«< lt»«iilig«ki. ' 
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Tke tirdfik ii «f Ok Otter^ «r tnikibioiii tad, 
niaipr<h»diag Uw Ottv, the B«aTer, the Oeaau, 
tbe Mone, wd the Sejal. 

The OiirteeaUi data m thnt of the A]m uri 
MoBk^ fciwlt, viUi hWMh, nei feet neanMiiig 
haiid). 

The fovrteenth daas is tk»t ef mnged ffNadni- 
peds, or tie Bat Jiia4, oontidiiiiig the Bat, the 
Fljting Squiml, »4 aeiae lOtker mkiiea. 

The uiiHib which Mcm to approach •■» other 
kiod, either m natwe, er w fors, b«t to nake 
CMcb a distinct qwciea in itadC •« the Mlowings 
tte Elephast, tte Htiaaoena, the Hippa|Mluaoa. 
the Ounekopaid, the Ctad, the Be>r, Che Bedger, 
Ae Tapir, (he Cehni. Ike CosU, the Aotbaer. 
Ike T«toa. and bady the SfcA. 

All «thcr quadrupeds, ffboae nawea are bo< set 
4ow«. will k« £Mntd aaaong aeoie of the above« 
WNitioBcd clftsaes. Had referred to that which they 
infiPt reseBoUe. When, therefore. «e ace At a Um 
te knvw tjhe swne of nay pertieiilar eninud, hy 
examiniBg vbick of ihe knovn kinds it moat 
VMHBbtea, either in ehape. or in hoofe. or daire; 
MM) then. eMownng «he padiealar daara^cn, m 
sMl he eUe to diacDTer og< oa^ jtanme, hatiti 
kistorji- I hoTc almd^ aaid Ifaait all isethads of 
thit kind are mnly asWtrary, and thart naMa 
wakes no exeet distinction bettreenlMrprodocticas. 
It is hwd, (for iaatnce. to tdl whether we oogkl 
to n&r the (SmI tofliedogorthecatkind; bati 
if «« kaotr the eaaet Uatery of the ohret, it is na 
(rent matter to aUeh kind ne shsll judge it <a 
heat the graaleat inwMnnrs. It is enou^ifc (hat 
» distriln^D of this kind exeitia in as seans nde 
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' ODtlion of the make^ or some marked similifudes 
ID the nature of these aDimals ; bat, to know them 
with any precision, no system, or even descriptioa 
^rill serve, since the anioial itself, or a good print of 
it, must be seen^ and its history be read at ledgtb, 
before it can be said to be known. To pretend to 
lay that we have an idea of a quadruped, because 
we can tell the namber, or the make of its teetb, or 
its paps, is as absurd as if we should pretend to dis- 
tinguish men by the buttons of their clothes. In- 

- deed it often happens thai the quadruped itself 
can be but seldom seen ; that many of the more 
rare kinds do not come into Europe above once in 
an age, and some of them have never been able to 
bear the. removal ; in such a case, therefore, there is 
no other substitute but a good print of the animal 
to give an idea of its figure ; for no description 
whatsoever can answer this purpose so well, as I 
have just observed. Mr. Locke, with his usual 

■ good: sense, has observed, that a drawing of- the 

.aiiimal, taken from the life, is one of the best 
methods of : advancing' natural - history ; and ' yet, 
most of our - modem systematic writers are content 
nther with describing. Descriptions, no doubt, wiQ 
go some way towards giving an idea of the figure 
of an animal ; but they are certainly much the longest 
vay about, and, as they are usually maniiged, much 
tiie most obscure. In a drawing we can, at a 
sing^ glance, gather more instruction than by -a 
day's painful investigation of methodical systems^ 
VFhere .we are told the proportions with j^rieat 
■«xaotneB8, and fet- remain^ ignorantof' the totality. 
ia'.&Kt, this method of desmbing all thiftgs is a 
iUdt tfaftC has infected many of: oar booksy tM 
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treat on the meaner arts, for this last a^. They 
Attempt to teach by words what is only to )^ 
learnt .by practice or inspection. Most of otfr 
dictionaries, and bodies of arts and sciences, are 
guilty of this error. Suppose, for instance, it be 
requisite to mention the manner of making s4ioM, 
it is plain that all the verbal instructions in the 
world will never give an adequate idea of this 
tnimble art, or teach a man to become a shoe-maker. 
A day or two in a shoe-maker's shop will answer 
'the end better than a whole folio of instraction, which 
•only serves to oppress the learner with the weight 
of its pretended ifnportance. We have lately seen 
a laborious work carried tm at Paris, with this only 
intent-of teaching all the trades by description: 
faowevCT', the design at first blush seems to be 91 
considered ; and it is probable that very few 
advantages will be derived from so laborious an 
undertaking. With regard to the descriptions in 
nataral history, these, without all question, under 
the direction of good sense, are necessary ; but 
<till they should be kept within proper bounds; 
and, where a thing may be much more easily showb 
than described, the exhibition ^ould ever precede 
the account. 



CHAP. X. 
Of Qfiadngieda in general, compared 4o Mtm, 

vJPON comparing the various animals of the 
globe with each other, we shall find that Quadrupeds 
demand the rank immediately next ounelves; 
T0&. n. L 
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and, conieqnently, come first in consideration. 
The similitude between the structare of their 
bodies and ours, those instincts which they enjtly 
in a superior degree to the rest, their constant 
lerricesj or their unceasing hostilities, all render 
them the foremoBt objects of our curiosity^ the most 
interesting parts of animated natnre. These, 
however, although now so completely snbdiiedj very 
probably, in the beginning, were nearer upon an 
.equality with us> aad disputed the possession of the 
earth. Man, while yet savage himself, was but 
ill qualified to civilize the forest While yet 
naked, unarmed, and without shelter, every wild 
beast was a fmnidable rival : and the destruction 
of such was the first employment of heroes. But, 
when he began to multiply, and arts- to accumulate, 
he soon cleared the plains of the most noxious 
of thrae his rivals ; a part was taken under ^is 
protection and care, while the rest found a preca- 
rious refuge in the burning desert, or the howling 
wilderness. 

From being rivals, quadrupeds have now become 
.the assistants of man; upon them he devolves the 
' most laborious employments, and finds in them 
patient and bumble coadjators^ ready to obey, and 
content with the smallest retribution. It was not, 
however, without long and repeated efibrts that 
the independent spirit of these animals was broken ; 
for the savage freedom, in wild animals, is gene- 
rally found to pass down through several genera- 
tions before it is totally subdued. Those cats and 
' dogs that are taken irom a state of natur^ wildness 
iio the forest, still transmit their fierceness to 
; tb^ir yoyng : and, however concealed ^n genera^ 
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it bleaks ODt upon several occasiona. Thus the 
Bs^aity and application of man in bringing them 
upj not only alters their dispoBition, but their very 
forms; and the difference between animals in a 
state of nature and domestic tameness is so consi- 
.-derable, that M. Buffon has taken this as a prin- 
cipal distinction in clasBJag them. 

In taking a cursory view of the form of qua- 
'<dnipeds, we may easily perceive that, of all the 
•ranks .of animated nature, they bear the nearest 
resemblance to man. This similitude will be fonnd 
4nore striking when, erecting themselves on their 
.hinder feet, they are taught to walk forward in ah 
npr^ht postace. We then see that all tfaeir extre- 
mities in a manner correspond with ours and present 
.us with a rode imitation of our own. In some 
of the ape kind the Msemblance is so striking, that 
anatomists are puzzled to find in what part of the 
. human body man's superiority consists ; and scarcely 
any but the metaphysician can draw the line that 
ultimately divides them. 

But, if we compare their internal stmctnre wiUi 
oar ovm, the likeness Will be found still to increase, 
and we shall perceive many advantages they enjoy 
in common with us, above the lower tribes of 
nature. Like us, they are placed above the class 
. of birds, by bringing forth their young alive ; like 
us, they are placed above the class of fishes, by 
breathing through the lungs ; like us, they are 
placed above the class of insects, by having red 
blood circulating through their veins; and lastly, 
.like ns, they are different from almost all the other 
classes of animated nature, being either wholly or 
partly covered with hair. Thus nearly are we 
I. 2 
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lepresenied in point of conformation to the ckas of 
.animals immediateljr below ns ; and this shows what 
little reason we hare to be proad of oar persons 
alone^ to the perfection of which quadrupeds makfe 
such very near approaches. 

The similitude of quadrupeds to man obtaint 
also in the fixedness of their nature, and tbeir 
beings less apt to be changed by the influence (^ 
climate or food than the lower ranks of nature.* 
Birds are found very apt to alter both in eoloot 
and size ; fishes, likewise, still more ; insects may 
be quickly brought to change and adapt thenh 
■elves to the climate ; atid, if we descend to planU, 
which may be allowed to have a kind of living 
existence, their kinds may he surprisingly and 
readily altered, and taught to assume new foriM. 
The figure of every animal may be considered as a 
kind of drapery, which it may be made to put on 
or off by human assiduity ; in man the drapery k 
almost invariable ; in quadrupeds it admits of some 
variation ; and the variety may be made greater 
still as we descend to the inferiw classes of aafanal 
existence. 

Quadrupeds, although they are thus staxmgly 
marked, and in general divided from the variods 
kinds around them, yet, some of them are often 
of so equivocal a nature, that it is hard to ttfl 
wh^er they ought to be' ranked in the quadruped 
class, or degraded to those below them. If, fi»r 
instance, we were to marshal the whole grdepe 
<^ animals round man, placing the most perfect 
next him, and those most equivocal near the classes 

' * Bi^n, Tol. zviii.p. 173. 
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Ihey most approach, we should find it difGcult^ 
after the principal had taken their stations near 
him, where to place many that he at the outskirts 
df this phahinx. The hat makes a near approach 
to the aerial tribe, and might by some be reckoned 
mnong the birds. The porcupine has not lest 
pretehsiona to that class, being covered with 
qnills, and showing that birds are not the only 
' part of nature that are furnished with such a 
defence. The annadiHo mi^ be referred to 
(he tribe of insects, or snails; bein^, like them^ 
covered with b shell; the seal and the morse 
itiight be ranked among thfe- fishes, like them being 
liimisfaed with fins, and almost constantly residing 
in ' the saine element. All these, the farther 
they recede from the human figare, become- 
less perfect, and may be considered as the lowest 
kinds of that class to which we have referred 
them. 

' But, although the variety in quadrupeds is thus 
great, they all seem well adapted to the stations 
in' which they are placed. There is scarcely one 
of tbem> how rudely shaped soever, that is not 
formed to enjoy a state of happiness fitted to its 
nature. All its defcH-mitres are only relative to- 
ns, but all its enjoyments are peculiarly its own. 
W« Tnay^ superficially suppose the Sloth, that 
takes np months in climbing a single tree, or the 
Mole, whose eyes are too small for distinct vision, 
are irretdied and helpless creatures ; but it is pro- 
b^e tint Uieir life^ with respect to themselves, 
ilTft'life of lustiry'; tfie most [leasing food is easily 
otrtftimd; aad>' s0tbeyai« abrid^ in onc^ea^ 
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sure, it may be doubled in those which remain. 
Quadrupeds, and all the lower kinds of animaltj 
have, at worst, but the torments of immediate 
evil to encounter, and this is but transient and 
accidental ; man has two sources of calamity, — that 
which he foresees, as well as that which he feels ; 
80 that, if his reward were to be in this life alone^ 
then, indeed, would be be of all beings the most 
wretched. 

The heads of quadrupeds, though differing from 
each other, are in general adapted to their way of 
living. In some it is sharp, the better to fit the 
animal for turning up tbe earth in which its food 
lies. In some it is long, in order to give a greater 
room for the olfactory nerves, as in dogs, who 
are to bunt and find ont their prey by the scent. 
In others it is short and thick, as in tbe Don, to 
increase tbe strength of the jaw, and to fit it the 
better for combat. In quadrupeds, that feed upon. 
grass, they are enabled to hold down their beads 
to the ground, by a strong tendinous ligament, 
that runs from the head to the middle of the back. 
This serves to raise the bead, althougb it has been 
held to tbe ground for several hours, without any 
labour, or any assistance from the muscles of tbe 
neck. 

Tbe teeth of all animals are antirely fitted to the 
nature of their food. Those of such as live upon 
fledi dtfier in every respect from such as live apon 
vegetables. In the tatter they seem entirely nmde 
for gathering and bruising their simple food, being 
edged before^ and fitted for cutting; but broad 
towards (he bat^^ of the jaw, and fitted for poondiiig.' 
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lb the carniroroas kinds tbey are sharp before, 
and fitted rather for holding than dividing. In 
the one the teeth serve as grindstonei, in th& 
other as weapons of defence ; in both, however, 
the surface oi those teeth which serves for grinding 
are unequal ; the cavities and risings fitting those 
of the opposite so as to tally exactly when the jaws, 
are brought together. These inequalities better 
serve for comminuting the food ; but tbey become 
miooth with age ; and, for this reason^ old animals 
take a longer time to chew their food than such as. 
are in the vigour of life. 

Their legs are not better fitted than their teeth 
toUieu* respective wants or enjoyments. In some 
they are made for strength only, and to support a 
T&st anwi^ldy frame, without much flexibility or 
beautiful proportion. Thus the legs of the ele- 
phant, the rhinoceros, and the sea-horse, resemble 
pillars; were they madie smaller, they would b» 
unfit to support the body ; were they endowed 
vitii jpreater flexibility or swiftness, that would be 
needless, as they do not pursue other animals for 
£iH>d ; and, conscious of their own superior strength, 
there are none that they deign to avoid. Deers, 
hares, and other creatures, that are to find safety 
only in 4ight, have their legs made entirely for 
speed; they are slender and nervous. Were it not 
for this advantage, every carnivorous animal would 
«oon make them a prey, and their races would be 
entirely extinguished. But in the present state of 
oatuse, the means of safety are rather superior to 
those of offence ; and the pursuing animal must 
owe success only to.jwtience, perseveiance and 
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induBtry. The feet of «otne, that live upon 6ilr 
alone, are made for svTiiumin^. The toes of these: 
animah are joined tQg'Cther with tnembranes, being- 
web-footed, like a gooseor a duck, by which they 
swim with great rapidity. Those animals that 
ieed a life of hostility, and live upon others, have 
their feel armed with sharp claws, which some can 
dieath and unsheath at will. Those, on the con- 
trary, who lead peaceful lives, have generally 
hoofs, which serve some as weapons of defence ; 
and which in all are better fitted for travernng 
extensive tracts of rugged country, than the claw 
foot of their pursuers. 

- The stomach is generally |tfoportioned to the 
^ality of the animal's food, or the ease with which 
it is obtained. In those Uiat live upon flesh and 
such nourishing sijbstances, it is small and glan- 
dular, affording sucb juices as are best adapted to 
digest itb contents ; their intestines also are short 
And without fetness. On the contrary, such ani- 
fiiels as feed 'entirely upon vegeftibles, have the 
stomach very large ; and those who chew the cud,- 
have no less than four stomachs, all which ^erve 
as so many laboratories, to prepare and torn tbeir 
coarse food into proper nourishment. In AiHca, 
where the plants afford greater nourishment than 
in our temperate climates, several animals^ th(^t- 
with as have four stomachs, have there but two.* 
However, in all animals the size of the intestines- 
is- proportioned to thie nature of thie fdod; Whete 
Aat i» fiunished in Ikr^ quantities, the stomseh 
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dilttfes: (e atiairer tbe increase. In domeitic ani- 
mals thai' are plentifully supplied, it is large; in 
the wild animals, that live precariously, it is much 
more coiUractedj, and the inteatines are much 
^oitef. 

- In Ibis manner, all animals are fitted' by nature 
to fill up some peculiar RtatioD. Tlie greatest; 
auim^ls are made for an inoffensive life, to range, 
the plains and Ibe forest v^ithout injuring others ; to 
live upon the productions of the eartb^the grass^of 
the ^eld, or tbe tender branches of trees, These;^ 
' secure in their own elrengtb; neither fly fi*om any. 
other quadrupeds nor yet attack them,: Nature, to 
tl)f greatest strength has- added tbe most gentle and 
barraless dispositions; witboot this those . enor- 
mous creatores would be more than a match for all 
the. rest of tbe creation ; for what devastation might 
B(rt ensue, were ttfe elephant> or the rhinoceros,, or 
the buffaloj as' fierce and as - mischievonS'. as the 
tiger or tbe rat P In order to oppose these. larger 
(iniim&Is,-bnd'in some mea&ure to prevent their exu" 
Iierance, Uiere is a species of the carnivorous kind,, 
of inferictf. btreagtbJndeed, but of greater activity) 
and cunning; The liOn and the tiger generally 
watch for the Iftrg^r kinds of prey, attack tb«m ^ 
aotne disadvantage, and commonly jump upon 
them by surprise: NoAe of the carnivorotu kinds, 
except the dog alone> will make a voluntary^ attack^ 
but with the. odds on their aide. They ftre all 
cowards by nature, and usually catch their [urey. by, 
a' bound from some lurking place, seldpro' atfempt- 
ia^ to invade them openly ; Sot the larger beasts 
ave too powerf^ for tiiem> and the MiftUer toa 
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A lion does not vrillingly attack a hone; and 
then only wben compelled by the keenest hunger. 
The combats between a lion and a horse are fre- 
quent enough in Italy ; where they ' are both in- 
closed in a kind of amphitheatre, fitted for that 
purpose. The lion always approaches wheelings 
aboutj while the horse presents his hinder parts to 
the enemy. The lion in this manner goes round 
and round, still narrowing his circle, till he conies 
to the ^oper distance to make his spring : just at 
the time the Eon springs, the horse kishes with 
both legs from behind, and, in general, the oddflt 
are in bis favour ; it more often happening tha:t the 
Hon is stunned and struck motionless by the blow, 
than that he effects his jump between the horse's 
shoulders. If the lion is stunned, and left sprawl- 
ing, the horse escapes without attempting to im- 
prove his victory ; but if the lion succeeds, he 
sticks to hia prey, and tears, the horse in pieces 
in a very short time. 

But it is not among the larger animals of the 
forest alone, that these hostilities are carried on i 
there is a minuter, and still more treacherous con- 
test between the lower rank of quadrupeds. The- 
panther hunts for the sheep and the goat ; the 
eatamoantain for the hare or the rabbit ; and the 
wild cat for the squirrel or the mouse. In propor- 
tion as each carnivorous animal wants strength, it 
nses all the assistance of patience, asriduity, and 
fiunnjilg. However, ^the arts of these to pursue, 
are not so •great as the tricks of their prey to 
escape ; so that the power of destructicm in one 
ekss is inferior to the power of safety, in the other. 
Were this otherwise, Uie forest woaU soon be dii-« 
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peopled of the feebler races of animals ; and beasts 
of prey themselves would want, at one time, that 
Subsistence which they lavishly destroyed at ano- 
ther. 

Few wild animak seek tiieir prey in the day time ; 
they are then generally deterred by their fears of 
man in the inhabited countries, and by the exces- 
sive beat of the sun in those extensive forests that 
lie towards the south, and in which they reign the 
undisputed tyrants. As soon as the morning*, 
therefore, appears, the carnivorous animals retire' 
to th«r dens ; and the elephant, the horse, the 
deer, and all the hare kinds, those inoffensive 
tenants of the plain, make their appearance. But 
again, at night fall, the state of hostility begins ^ 
the whole forest thea echoes to a variety of dif-' 
ferent bowlings. Nothing can be more terrible than 
an African landscape at the close of evening : the' 
deep-toned roarings of the lion; the shriller yell- 
ings oi the tiger ; the jackall, pursuing, by the 
scent, and barking like a dog ; the hyeena, with a 
note peculiarly solitary and dreadful; but above 
all, the hissing of the various kinds of serpents, 
that then begin their call, and, as I am assured, 
make a much louder symphony Uian the birds in 
our groves in a morning. 

Bea^ of prey seldom devour each other; nor 
can any thing hut the greatest degree of hungw 
induce them to it. What they chiefly seek after, 
is the deer, or the goat ; Uiose harmless creatar^s, 
&at jeem made to embellish nature. These are' 
eiQier pursued or surprised, and afford the most 
^reeable repast to their destroyers. The most 
nmal method, with even the fijercest animals is to 
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hide and crouch near eome path frequented by 
their prey ; or some water, where ciUtle come to 
drink ; and seize them at once iyilh a bound. The 
lion and the tiger leap twenty feet at a spring ; 
and this, rather than their swiftness or ^rength, 
is what they have most to depend upon, for a 
supply. ■ There ia scarcely one of the deer or here 
kind, that is net very easily capable of escaping 
ibem by its swiftness ; so that whenever any of 
these fidl a prey, it must be owing to their own in- 
attention. 

But there is anodier clau of the camivoiow 
kind, that hunt by the scent, and which it is 
much more difficult to escape. It is rema^aUe, 
that all animals of this kind pursue in a pai^; 
and encourage each other by their mutual cries, 
f he jackal], the syagush, the wolf,, and the dog, 
are of this kind ; they pursue with patience 
rather than swiftness ; their prey files at first, and' 
leaves them for miles behind ; but they keep on 
with a constant steady pace, and excite each 
oUier by a general spirit of industry and emok- 
tion, till at last they share the common plunder; 
thtwgb it too often happens, that the larger 
beasts .of prey, when they hear a cry of this kind' 
begun, pursue the pack, and when they have 
hunted down the animal, come in and monopo- 
lioethe spoil. This has ^venrise to the report 
of the jackalCs being the lion's, provider ; when 
the reaUty is, that the jackall hunts for itadf, 
and the lion is aa unwelcome intruder upon, the 
frsit of bis Boil. ' 

Neraithelestt, with all the powers which camivo" 
imuaninala are, posBessed of,, they gcoefa^- 
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lead alife.of &mine and fetigne. Tbeir prey has 
flucii a variety of methods for escaping, that they 
sometimes continue without food for a fortnight 
togetiier : hut nature has endowed them with a 
degree of patience, equal to the severity of tbeir 
state; so that^ as their subsisteuce is precarious, 
their appetites are complying. They usually seize 
their prey with a roar, either of seeming delight, 
or perhaps to terrify it from resistance. They 
frequently devour it, bones and all, in the moat 
ravenons manner ; and then retire to their dens, 
continuing inactive till the calls of hunger again 
excite their courage and industry. But, as all 
their methods of pursuit are counteracted by the 
arts of evasion, they often continue to range without 
'Success, supporting a state of famine for several 
days, nay, sometimes, weeks together. Of their 
prey, some find protection in holes, in which nature 
has directed them to bury themselves ; some find 
tafety' by swiftness; and such as are possessed 
<tf nei^ier of these advantages, generally herd toge- 
ther> and endeavour to repel invasion by united 
force. The very sheep, wbidi to us seem so 
defenceless, are by no means so in a state of 
nature ; they are furnished with arms of defence, 
and « very great degree of swiftness ;' but they 
are fltill forther assisted by their spirit of mutual 
defence : the females fell into the centre ; and the 
males, forming a ring round them,' oppose their 
horns to tbe assailants. Some animals,, that feed 
upon fruits which are to be found only at one 
time of the year, fill their holes with several sorts 
of plants, whidi enable them to He concealed during 
die hard frosts of the wmter, contented with 
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their prison, since it affbrda tbem plenty and pro* 
tectioD. These holes are dug with so much -art, 
that there seems the design of an architect in the 
formation. There are usually two apertures, b; 
one of which the little inhabitant can always 
escape, when the enemy is in possession of the 
other. Many creatures are equally careful d 
avoiding their enemies, by placing a ceotinel, t« 
warn them of the approach of danger. These 
generally perform this duty by turns; and thej 
know how to punish such as have neglected their 
post, or have been nnmindfiil of the common 
safety. Such are a part of the efforts that the 
weaker races of quadrupeds exeit, to avoid their 
invaders ; and, in general, they are attended with 
■access. The arts of instinct are most commonly, 
found an overmatch for the invasions of instinct. 
Man is the only creature against whom all their 
little tricks cannot prevaU. Wherever be has 
spread his dominion, scarcely any flight can save, 
or any retreat harbour ; wherever he comes, terror 
seems to follow, and all society ceases among the 
inferior tenants of the plain ; Uieir union again^ 
him can yield them no protection, and their 
cunning is but weakness. In their fellow-bnites, 
they have an enemy whom they can oppose 
with an equality (^ advuitage; they can expose 
fraud or swiftness to force ; or numbers to in- 
vasion : hat what can be done against such an 
enemy as man, who finds them out though un- 
seen, and thou^ remote destroys them ? Wherever 
Jhe comes, all the contest among the meaner. ranks 
seem to be at an end, or is carried on only 
by surprise. Such aa he has thought proper tQ 
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mch as he has found it convenient to destroy, 
cany on an unequal war, and their numbers arc 
every day decreasing. 

The 'wild animal is subject to few alterations ; 
and, in a state of savage nature, continues for 
ages the same, in size, ^ape, and colour. But 
it is otherwise when subdued, and taken under 
the protection of man ; its external form, and 
«ven its internal structure, are altered by human 
assiduity ; and this is one of the first end greatest 
causes of the variety tbat we see among the several 
quadrupeds of the same species. Man appear 
to have changed the very nature of domestic ani- 
mall, by cultivation and care. A domestic animal 
is a slave that seems to have few other desires 
but such as man is willing to allow it. Humble, 
patient, resigned, and attentive, it fills up the 
duties of its station ; ready for labour^ and content 
with subsistence. 

Almost all domestic animals seem to bear the 
marks of servitude strong upon them. AH the 
varieties in their colour, all the fineness and length 
of their hair, together with the depending length 
of their ears, seem to have arisen from a long 
continuance of domestic slavery. What an im- 
mense variety is there to be found in the ordinary 
race of dogs and horses ! the principal difierences 
fit which have been efiected by the industry of 
man, so adapting the food, the treatment, the 
labour, and the climate, that nature seems almost 
to have forgotten her original design ; and the 

..tame animal no longer bears any resemblant^ to 

J Jts ancestors in tiie woods around him. 
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In this manner, nature U tinder a kind of con- 
>traint, in those animals we have taught to> live 
in a state of servitude near us. The savage irtii- 
mals preserve the marks of :their first fbnnation ; 
their colours are generally the same; a rough 
dusky brown, or a tawny, seem almo^ thbir only 
varieties. But it is otherwise in the tame ; ^leir 
colours are various, and their forms diffierent frofti 
each other. The nature of the climate, indeed, 
operates upon all ; but more particularly mi these. 
That nourishment which is prepared by the hand 
of man, not adapted to then* appetites, but to 
suit his own convenience, that climate the rigours 
of which he can soften, and that employment to 
which they are sometimes assigned, 'produce a 
number of distinctions that are not to be found 
among the savage animals. These at first were 
accidental, but in time became hereditary ; and 
anew race -of artificial monsters are propagated, 
rather to answer the purposes of' human pleasure, 
than their own convenience. In- short, their veiy 
appetites may be changed ; and those that feed 
only upon grass, may be rendered carnivorous. 
1 have seen a sheep that would eat flesh, and a 
horse that was fond of oysters. ' 

But not their appetites, or thetr %ure alone, 
bat their very dispositions, and their nataral 
sagacity, are altered by the vicinity of man. In 
those countries wbere men have seldom intruded, 
some animals have been found, estaUisbed in a 
kind of civil state of society. Remote from the 
tyranny of man, they seem to have a «pirit of 
mutual benevolence, and n>utual friendship. The 
beavers, in these distant solitudes, are known ts 
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Vuild like architects, and rule like citizens. The 
habitations that these have been seen to erect, 
exceed the houses of the human inhabitants of the 
same country, both in neatness and conrenience.. 
But as soon as' man intrudes upon their society, 
they seem impressed with the terrors of their 
inferigr situation, their spirit of society ceases, 
.the bond is dissolved, and every animal looks for 
safety in solitude, and there tries all its little 
industry to shift only for itself. 

Next to human influence, the climate seems to 
have the strongest cflects both upon the nature 
and the form of quadrupeds. As in man, we have 
seen some alterations, produced by tbe variety of^ 
his situation ; so, in the lower ranks, that are 
more subject to variation, the influence of cUmate 
is more readily perceived. As these are more 
nearly attached to the earth, and in a manner 
connected to the soil; as they have none of the 
arts of shielding off the inclemency of the weather, 
or softening the rigours of the sun, they are con- 
sequently more changed by its variations. In 
general, it may be remarked, that the colder the 
country, the larger and the warmer is the fur of 
each animal ; it being wisely provided by nature, 
that the inhabitant should be adapted to the 
rigours of its situation. Thus the fox and wolf, 
which in temperate chmates have but short hair, 
have a fine long fur in the frozen regions near 
the pole. On the contrary, those dogs which 
with us have long hair, when carried to Guinea, 
or Angola, in a short time cast their thick covering, 
and assume a lighter dress, and one more adapted 
to the warmth of the country. The beaver, 
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and the ermine^ which are found in the greatest 
plenty in the cold regions, are remarkable for. 
the warmth and delicacy of their furs ; while 
the elephant, and the rhinoceros, that are nativea 
of the line, have scarcely any hair. Not but 
that human industry can, in some measure, co- 
operate with, or repress the effects of dimate 
in this particular. It is well known what altera- 
tions are produced, by proper care, in the sheep's 
fleece, in different parts of our own country ; and 
Ae same industry ia pursued with a like success 
in Syria, where many of their animals are clothed 
with a long and beautiful hair, which they take 
care to improve, as they work it into that- stuff 
called camblet, so well known in different parts of 
Europe. 

' The disposition of the animal seems also not 
less marked by the climate than the figure. Tbe 
same causes that seem to have rendered the 
human inhabitants of the rigorous climates savage 
and ignorant, have also operated upon their ani- 
mals. Both at the line and the pole, the wild 
quadrupeds are fierce and untameable. In these 
latitudes, their savage dispositions having not been 
quelled by any efforts from man, and being still 
ferther stimulated by the severity of the weather, 
they continue fierce and untractable. Most of 
the- attempts which have hitherto been made to 
tame the wild beasts brought home from the pole 
or the equator, have proved ineffectual. They 
are gentle and harmless enough while young; 
but as they grow up, they acquire their natural 
ferocity, and snap at the hand that feeds them. 
It may indeed, in general, be asserted that in all 
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Connies where the men are most barbarous, the 
• beasts are most fierce and cruel ; and this is but 
a natural consequence of the struf^gle between man 
end the more savage animals of the forest ; for 
in proportion as he is weak and timidj they must 
be bold and intrusive ; in proportion as his domi- 
nion is but feebly supported, tbeir rapacity must 
be more obnoxious. In the extensive countries, 
therefore, lying round the pole, or beneath the 
^e, the quadrupeds are fierce and formidable. 
Africa has ever been remarked for the brutality 
of its men, and the fierceness of its animals : its 
Hons and its leopards are not less terrible than its 
crocodiles and its serpents ; their dispositions seem 
entirely marked with the rigours of the climate; 
and being bred in an extreme of heat, they shoT 
a peculiar ferocity, that neither the force of man 
can conquer, nor his arts allay. However, it is 
bappy for the wretched' inhabitants of those 
climates, that its most formidable animals are air 
solitary ones ; that they have not learnt the art of 
uniting, to oppress mankind; but each dependr 
ing on its own strength, invades vrithont any 
assistant. 

The food, also, is another cause in the variety 
which we find among quadrupeds of the same 
kind. Thus the beasts which feed in the valley 
are generally larger than those which glean a 
scanty subsistence on the mountain. Such as live 
in the warm climates, where the plants are much 
larger and more suQcnlent than with us, are equally 
remaiiiable for their bulk. The ox fed in the 
plains of Indostan, is very much larger than that 
which is more hardily maintained on the side of 

H 2 
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the Alps. The deserts of Africa, where the 
plants are extremely nourishing, produce the 
largest and fiercest animals; and, perhaps, for a 
contrary reason, America is found not to produce 
such large animals as are seen in the ancient con- 
tinent. But, whatever be the reason, the iact 
is certain, that while America exceeds us in the 
size of its reptiles of all kinds, it is far inferior ia 
its quadruped productions. Thus, for instance^ 
the largest animal of that country is the tapir, 
which can by no means be compared to the 
elephant of Africa. Its beasts of prey, also, are 
divested of that strength and courage which is so 
dangerous in this part of the world. The Ame- 
rican lion, tiger, and leopard, if such diminutive 
creatures deserve these names, are neither so fierce 
nor so valiant as those of Africa and Asia. The 
tiger of Bengal has been seen to measure twelve 
feet in length, without including the tail ; whereas 
the American tiger seldom exceeds three. This 
difference obtains still more in the other animals 
of that country, so that some have been of opinion* 
that all quadrupeds in Southern America are of 
a different species from those most resembling 
them in the old world ; and that there are none 
which are common to both but such as have 
entered America by the north ; and whichj being . 
able to bear the rigours of the frozen pole, have 
travelled from the ancient continent, by tha^ 
passage, into the new. Thus the bear, the wdf, 
the elk, the stag, the fox, and the beaver are 
known to the inhabitants as well of Nwth Ame- 
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rica as of Russia ; while most of the various kinds 
to the southward^ in both continents, hear no 
resemblance to each other. Upon the whole, such 
as peculiarly belong to the new continent are 
without any marks of the quadnipeil perfection. 
They are almost wholly destitute of the power of 
defence; they hare neither formidable teeth, 
horns, or tail ; their figure is awkward, and their 
limbs ill proportioned. Some among them, such 
as the ant-bear, and the sloth, appear so miserably 
formed as scarcely to have the power of moving 
and eating. They, seemingly, drag out a miserable 
and languid existence in the most desert solitude ; 
and would quickly have been destroyed in a country 
where there were inhabitants, or powerful beasts 
to oppose tiiem. 

But if the quadrupeds of the new continent be 
less, they are found in much greater abundance ; 
for it is a rule that obtains through nature, that 
the smallest animals multiply the fastest. The 
goat, imported from Europe to South America, 
soon begins to degenerate ; but as it grows less it 
become more prolific; and, instead of one kid a 
time, or two at the most, if generally produces 
five, and sometimes more. What there is in the 
food, or the climate, that produces this change, 
we have not been able to learn ; we might be apt 
to ascribe it to the heat, but that on the African 
coast, where it is still hotter, this rule does not 
obtain ; for the goat, instead of degenerating there, 
seems rather to improve. 

However, the rule is general among all quadru- 
peds, that those which are large and formidable 
produce but few at a time ;' while such as are mean 
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and contemptible are extremely prolific. The lioitj 
or tiger, have seldom above two cubs at a litter ; 
while the cat, that ie of a BJmilar nature, ia UBually 
seen to have five or six. In this manner, the lower 
tribes become extremely numerous ; and, but fisr 
this Hurprislng fecundity, from their natural 
weakness, they would quickly be extirpated. The 
Ireed of mice, for instance, would have long since 
been blotted from the earth, were the mouse as 
alow in production as the elephant. But it hac 
been wisely provided that such animals as cati make 
but little resistance, should at least have a means ci 
repairing the destruction, which they must often 
Bufier, by their quick reproduction ; that tbey sbaald 
increase even among enemies, and multiply under 
the band of the destroyer. On the other hand, it 
bas as wbely been ordered by Providence, that the 
larger kinds should produce but slowly; othetwise, 
as tiiey requii^ proportional snp'pliea from nature, 
tttey would qVicMy consume their own store ; and, 
of consequence, many of tbem would soon periA 
titrough want ,- so Uiat life would thus be given 
witbout the necessary means of subsistence. In a 
word. Providence has most wisely balanced the 
strength of the gi'eat against the weakness of the 
little. Since it was necessary that some should be 
great and others mean, since it was expedient that 
some should live upon others, it bas assisted the 
weakness of one by granting it fraitfulness ; and 
diminished the nvtnber of the other by infectfn- 
dity. 

Ia consequence Of this prOvisien, the larger 
creatures, which bring forth few at a time, flelddn 
begin te gmatate till they bava.iwflttl|- aoqnind 
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Uieir full growth. Oo the contrary^ those which 
briog many, reproduce before they have arrived at 
half their natural size. Thus the horse and tht 
bull ar^ nearly at their best before they be^in to 
breed ; the hog and the rabbit scarce leave the 
teat before they become parents in turn. Almost 
all animals likewise continue the time of tiieir preg- 
nancy in prop<^ion to their size. The mate con' 
tinues eleren months with foal, the cow nine, the 
wolf five, and the bitch nine wedcs. In all^ the 
intermediate btters are the most fruitful ; the first 
and Ibe last generally producing the fewest in 
number, and the worst of the kind. 

Whatever be the natural disposition of animals 
■ at other times, they all acquire new courage when 
they consider thema&lres as defending their yoong. 
No terroi^ can then, drive them from the post df 
duty ; the mildest begin to eiiert their little force, 
and resist the most formidable enemy. Where 
rejBistance is hopeless, they then incur every danger 
in order to rescue their young by flight, st^ Teliird 
Uieir own expedition by providing fer tiietr little 
oaes. Wboi the female opossum, an animal of 
Ainerica, is pursued, she instantly takes her yOung 
into a ifalse belly, with which nature has supplied 
her, and carries tbem off, or dies in the eodeavcttirf 
I ^ve been lately assured of a she-fox Wblolij 
when hunted, took her cub in her mouth, a^d rain 
for several miles witfaont quitting it> until at last 
Ae was forced to leave it behind, upon tlie 
i4>proach of a mastiff, as she ran through a fen^r's 
yard. Bdt, if at this period the mildest auittid* 
Bcqoice new fierpoKss, hiow formidable mttet ^<m 
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be that subsist by rapine ! At soch times^ no 
obstacles can stop their ravage, nor no threats can 
terrify; the lioness then seems more hardy than 
-even the hon himself. She attacks men and beasts 
indiscriminately, and carries all she can overcome 
xeeking to her cubs, whom she thus eariy accus- 
toms to slaughter. Milk, in the carnivorona ani- 
mals, is much more sparing than in others ; and it 
may be for this reason that all such carry home 
their prey alive, that, in feeding their young, its 
blood may supply the deficiencies of nature, and 
serve instead of that milk, with which they are so 
spaF4ng1y supplied. 

Nature, that has thus given them courage tx> 
defend their young, has given them instinct to 
choose the proper times of copulation, bo as to bring 
forth when the provision suited to each kind is to 
be found in the greatest plenty. The wolf, for 
instance, couples in December, so that the time of 
pregnancy continuing five months, it may have its 
young in April. The mare, who goes elereit 
months, admits the horse in summer, in order to 
foal about the beginning of May. On the con- 
trary those animals which lay up provisions fmr the 
winter, such as the beaver and the marmot, 
couple in the latter end of autumn, so as to have 
their young about January, against which season 
they have provided a very comfortable store. 
These seasons for coupling, however, among some 
of the. domestic kinds, a're generally in consequence 
of the quantity of proviuons with which they are 
at any time supplied. Thus we may, by feeding; 
any of Uiese animida, and. keeping off the ng9iip 
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of the climate, make them breed whenever' we ' 
please. lo tbia manner those contrive who produce 
lambs all the year round. 

The choice of situation in briii^ng forth is also • 
very remarkable. In most of the rapacious kinds,, 
the female takes the utmost precautions to- hide the 
place of her retreat from the male ; who otherwise, 
when pressed by hunger, would be apt to devour 
her cubs. Sh» seldom, therefore, strays far from 
the den, and never approaches it while he is in 
view, nor visits him again till her youngs are capable 
of providing for themselves. Such animals as are 
of tender constitutions take the utmost care to 
provide a place of warmth as well as safety, for their 
young; the rapacious kinds bring forth in the 
thickest woods ; those that chew the cud, with the 
various tribes of the vermin kind, choose some 
hiding place in the neighboatbood of man. Some 
dig holes in the ground ; some choose the hollow 
of a tree ; and all the amphibious kinds bring up , 
their young near the water, and accustom them 
betimes to tibeir proper element. 

Thus Nature seems kindly careful for the pro- 
tection of the meanest of her creatures : but there 
is one class <^ quadrupeds that seems entirely left 
to chance, that po parent stands forth to protect, 
nor no instructor leads, to teach the arts of sub- 
sistence. These are the quadrupeds that are 
brought forth from the egg, such as the lizard, the 
tortoise, and the crocodile. 'The femindity of all 
other animals compared with Uiese is sterility 
itself. These bring forth above two hundred at a 
tim« ; but, as the o£^ring is more namerous^ the 
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parental canj.ia lees exerted. Thus the numeroui 
brood of eggs are^ withi^t farther solicitude. 
buried in the warm sands of the shorej and the 
beikt of the sua alone is left to bring them to per* 
^fection. To this perfection they arrive almost as 
soon as disengaged from the shell. Most of th^n^ 
ivitbout any other guide than insUnct, in]ln.ediately 
make to the water. In their passage thither^ they f 
have numberless enemies to fear. The . birds of 
prey that haunt the shore, the beasts that acci- 
dentally come there, and even the animals that 
give them birth, are known, with a strange rapacity> 
to thin their numbers as well as the rest. 

But it is kindly ordered by Providence, tfant 
these animals, which are mostly noxious, should 
thus have many destroyers ; were it not for tbit, 
by their extreme fecondity, they would sdoq 
over-run the earth, and cumber all oar plains with 
deformity. 



CHAP. XI. 

Of the Horse * 

A'SIMAIS of the horse kind deserre a place 
next to man, in a history of nature. Their activity « 

' Ai it mtj bsppen tfast,' in ■ descriptioD *here it is the ^i^ 
ratber to inaert vhat is not uBuslly known, than all that is 
known, Bome of the more obviouB particulars ma; be omitted ; 
I will take leave tb sUbjoifi in the notes the characteristic niarlcd 
tf eadi anioialfaB ^tidi by Lttofhis. Tfati bors^ with eu< 
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Uieir itreng^, their useliilneBa, and their beauty, 
all contribute to render them the principal objects 
of our curiosity and care ; a race of creataret 
in whose wel&re we are interested next to oar 
own. 

Of all the quadruped animals, the horse seems 
the most beautiful ; '(he noble largeness of his 
form, the glossy sraoothnesa of his skin, the 
gleeful ease of his motions, and the exact sym'- 
metry of his shape, have taught us to regard him as 
the first, and as the most perfectly formed ; and y^, 
what is extraordinary enough, tf we examine hint 
Internally, his structure will be found the most dif- 
ferent from Uiat of man of all other quadrupeds 

cutting teeth b«fbre; and smgle^hooTed ;* a nMivfi of Europe 
WdtheEact (buti believe rather of Africa); ageoerouis proud, 
and BtrODg aDimal; fit eillier for the draught, the course, or the 
road ; be is delighted with woods ; he takes care of his hinder 
J>ftft8 ; defends faitnseir from the fliee wilh his tail ; scratcbes his 
ibUov; defeUddbia young; calls bj neighing; sleeps afternighti 
&1I ; fights by kickiag, and by biting ako ; rolls on the ground 
when he sweats ; eats the grass closer than the ox ; dislribulea 
fhe seed by dunging ; wants a gall bladder ; never vomits ; the 
fool is produced with the feet stretched out ; he is injured by 
bdng^rtick oHthe ear; upon the stiffle ; by being caught by 
the nose in barnacles ) by having his teeth rubbed with tallow ( 
by the berbpadus; by the herb phellandri; by the curculis; 
by the conops. His diseases are different in different countries. 
A CDDSumption of the ethmoid bones of th^ no^e, called the 
ghndtri, Is irith u« the moit infectious atM ^tal. He eaU 
Itemtock without injury. The mate goet with foal 290 days. 
The placenta is not fixed. He acquires not the canine tenth tilt 
the age of five years. 

* [Ik 9Mth Ameriei U linud ■ lone titow tabti irtf difidMl, like tho'iS it 
t rmninwit qotdrDpMl. Id itt gengnl ippnruce, rise, tod colonr, it memUei 
tta ui, Imt hu the n>i« ud etn ol t bone, ud hu d» liuult oiaindf Ab 
Skonldan. It >■ tferjl «riM, «w{ft, tbt tUMg.} 
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whatsoever. Aa the ape approaches \a the nearest 
in internal conforniation, so the horse is the most 
remote ;•— a striking proof that there may be 
oppositions of beauty, and that all grace is not to be 
referred to one standard. 

To have an idea of this noble animal in his 
native simplicity, we are not to look for him in the 
pastures, or the stables, to which he has been con- 
signed by man ; but in those wild and extensive 
plains where he has been originaUy produced, 
where be ranges without control, and riots in all 
the variety of luxurious nature. In this state of 
happy independence, he disdains the assistance of 
men, which only tends to servitude. In those 
boundless tracts, where he runs at Uberty, he 
seeras no way incommoded with the inconveni- 
ences to which be is subject in Europe. The ver- 
dure of the fields supplies his wants ; and the cli- 
mate, that never knows a winter, suits his con- 
stitution, which naturally seems adapted to heat. 
His enemies of the forest are but few, for none 
but the greater kinds wiU venture to attack him ; 
any one of these he is singly able to overcome; 
while at the same time he is content to find safety 
in society ; for the wild horses of Uiose countries 
always herd together. 

In these countries, therefore, the horses are 
often seen feeding in droves of live or six hun- 
dred. As they do not carry on war against any 
other race of animals, they are satisfied to remain 
entirely upon the defensive. The pastures on 
which they live satisfy aH their appetites, and alt 

* Hiitoice Natanlle, I}iutbeDt(»> vol. vii. ; ■ 91*, 
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odier precautions are purely for their security, in 
case of a surprise. As< they are never attacked 
but at a disadvantage, whenever they sleep in the 
forests, they have always one among their number 
that stands as centinel, to give notice of any* 
approaching danger; and this office they take by 
turns.* If a man approaches them while they 
are feeding by day, their centioel vralks up Ixddly 
near him, as if to examine his strength, or to in- 
timidate him from proceeding; but as the man 
approaches within pistol shot, the centinel then' 
thinks it high time to alarm his fellows ; this he 
does by a loud kind of snorting, upon which 
they all fake the signal, and ily off with the speed 
of the wind; their faithful centinel bringing up 
thefriar.t 



* IMctionaure UniverBel des Animaux, p. 19* 

f X<Bbat. tome vii. . 

[:( In the account of the wild horses of Spanish America, by 
Don Felix AzarB,wearat<^, "That they are of Spanish origin, 
and entirelj of the Andolusian breed. They are now becoma 
BO numerous as to live in herds, some of which are said to consist 
of ten thousand. As soon as they perceive domestic bones 
iD the fields, they gallop up to them, caress, and by a kmd 
of grave and prolonged neighing, invite them to runoff. The 
domestic bones are soon seduced, unite themselves to the inde- 
pendent berd, and depart along with them. It happens not 
unfrequeotly, that travellers are stopped on the road, by the 
effect of this desertion. To prevent this, they halt as soon a> 
they perceive these wanderers, watch their own horses, and 
mdeavour to frighten away the others. In this case the wild 
borses resort to stratagem ; some are detached before, and the 
rest advance in a close columu, which nothing am interrupt. 
If they are so alarmed as to be obliged to retire, they change 
their direction, but without suffering themselves to be dispersed. 
Sometimes they make several turns rguBd tbose they wish to 
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It ii not easy to say from what coantry ^ke 
bone came originally. It should Eeem that the 
colder (^mates do not agree with bis constitalion ; 
for atehoagb he in foQqd almost in them all, 
yet' hi» fopra is altered there, and he is found at 
•nee diminutive and ill shaped. We have the 
lestlmoBy of the ancients that theM were wiM 
horses once in Europe ; at present, however, they 
are t«taHy brought under subjection ; and even 
those which are found in America are of a Spani^ 
breed, which bein^ sent tbither upon its first dis- 
covery, have since become wild, and have spread 
over all the south of that vast continent, almost 
to the Straits of Magellan. These, in gen^vl, 
•jw a small breed, of about fourteen hands high. 
Tbey have thick jaws and clumsy joints; their 
ears and neck also are long ; they are easily 
tamed ; for the horse by nature is a gentle com- 
plying creature, and resists rather from fear than 
obstinacy. Tbey are caught by a kind of Doose, 
^d then held fast by the legs, and tied to a tnie, 
where ^y are left for two days, without fbod or 
drink. By that time they begin to grow manage- 

s«duce, in order to fVrghten them ; but they often retire after 
making one turn. When the inhabitants irish to convert 
aome of Ibese wild- horses into domestic ones, vhich they find 
not very difficult to be done, persons mounted on horseback 
attack a truop of them, and irhen tliey approach them, they 
throw ropes with great care round their legs, which prevent 
them fh>m running away. When brought home, they are tied 
with a halter to a stake or a tree, without food or drink, fbr 
two or three days. After tbts tbey are cut, and then broke, 
in the same manner ta the domestic horses. 1'hey soon be- 
come docile; but if not carefiiUy watched, wiH agsjn joia tbetr 
fifiends."} 
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able; and in some week« they become as tame 
as if they had oever been in a state of wildness; 
If by any accidest they are once more set at 
liberty, they never become wild again, but knew 
their masters, and come to their call. Some of 
the buccaneers have often been agreeably surprised, 
after a long absence, to see their iaithfiil hones 
once more present themseWes, with their usual 
assiduity ; and come up, with fond submission, to 
receive the rein. 

These American horses, however, cannot pro- 
perty be ranked among the wild races, since they 
were originally bred from such as were tame. It 
is not in the new, but the oM world, that we are 
to look for this animal, in a true state of nature ; 
in the extensive deserts of Alrica, in Arabia, and 
those wide-spread countries that separate Tartary 
firom the more southern nations. Vast droves of 
these animals are seen wild among the Tartars : 
they are of a small breed, extremely swift, and 
■ T^ readily evade their pursuers. As they go 
together, they will not admit of any strange ani- 
mals among them, though even of their own kind. 
Whenever they find a tame horse attempting to 
associate with them, they instantly gather round 
him, and soon oblige him to seek safety by flight. 
There are vast numbers also of wild horses to the 
north of China, but they are of a weak, timid 
breed ; small of stature, and useless in war. 

At the Cape of Good Hope there are numbers 
of horses, in a state of ns^ure, but small, vicious, 
and untameabte. They are found wild, also, in 
several other parts of Africa; but the wretched 
inhabitants of that counti^, either Want the art 
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to tame them^ or seem igaorant of their usei^ 
It is common with the negroes^ who are carried 
over from thence to America, when they first see 
a horse, to testify both terror and surprise. These 
poor men seem not to have any knowledge of 
such a creature ; and though the horse is probably 
a native of their own countryj they have let all 
the rest of mankind enjoy the benefit of hia services, 
wiUiout turning them to any advantage at home. 
In some parts of Africa, therefore, where the 
horse runs wild, the natives seem to consider 
him ratiier in the light of a dainty, for food, 
than a useful creature, capable of assisting them 
either in war or in labour; riding seems a re- 
finement that the natives of Angola, or Caffraria,r 
have not as yet been able to attain to ; and 
whenever they catch a horse, it is only with an 
intent to -eat him. 

But of all countries in the world, where the 
horse runs wild, Arabia produces the most beautiful 
breed, the most generous, swift, and persevering^. , 
They are found, tbou^ not in great numbers,' 
in the deserts of that country; and the natives 
use every stratagem to take them. Althoogh they 
are active and beautiful, yet they are not so lat^ 
as those that are bred up tame; they are of a 
brown colour; their mane and tail very shorty 
and the hair black and tufted.* Their swift- 
ness is incredible ; the attempt to pursue theia 
in the asaal manner of the chace, with d<^, 
would be entirely fruitless. Such is the rapidity 
of tiieir flight, that they are instantly out of vievr. 



* Mara). DMcript. de l'Afiu|iw, lib. i. p. £1. 
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' and the dogs UtemselTM give up the vain punait. 
The only method, therefore, of taking them n 
by traps, hidden in the sand, which entangling 
their feet, the hunter at length comes up, and 
either kills them or carries them home alive. If 
the horse be young, he is considered among the 
Arabians as a very great delicacy ; and they feast 
upon him while any part is found remaining ; but 
if, from his shape or vigour, he promises to be 
serviceable in his more noble capacity, they take 
the usual methods of taming him, by fatigue and 
hunger^ and he soon' becomes a useful domestic 
animal. 

The usual manner of trying their swiftness is by 
bunting the ostrich : the horse is the only animal 
, whose speed is comparable to that of this creature, 
which is found in the sandy plains, with which 
those countries abound. The instant the ostrich 
perceives itself aimed at, it makes to the moun- 
tains, while the horseman pursues with all th« 
• swiftness possible, and endeavours to cut off its 
retreat. The chace then continues along the 
ptain, while . the ostrich makes use of both legs 
and wings to assist its motion. However, a horse 
of the first speed is able to out-run it ; so that the 
poor animal is then obliged to have recourse to 
art to elude the hunter, by frequently turning : 
at length, finding all escape hopeless, it hides its 
head wherever it can, and suffers itself tamely to 
be taken. If the horse, in a trial of this kind, 
shows: great speed, and is not readily tired, his 
price becomes proportionably great ; and there are 
srane horses valued at a thousand ducats. 
But the horses thus cau^ht^ or trained in this 

TOl. II. N 
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mannerj are at preient but very few; the ralue of 
Arabian horses, aH over the worlds has in a great 
measure thinned tJte deserts of the wild breed; 
and there are very few to be found in those coaa- 
tries^ except such as are taiife. The Arabians, as 
we are told by historiansj first b^;an the manage' 
ment of homes in the time of Sheqne Ismael. 
Before that they wandered wild along the fece <^ 
the country, neglected and useless : but the natives 
then first began, to tame ^eir fierceness, and to 
improve their beauty ; so that at present they 
possess a race of- the most beautiful horses in the 
world, with which they drive a trade, and furnish 
the stables of princes at immense prices. 

'There is scarcely an Arabian, how poor soCTer^ 
but bis provided with bis horse.* They, in genend^ 
make use of mares in their ordinary cxcnnitNiSj 
experience having taught thetn that they support 
fatigue^ thirst, and hunger, btftter than the homa 
are found to do. Tbey dre also lets vidotH^ 
of a gentler nature, and are not so apt to nei|^< 
They are more harmless, als0, among theta* 
selves, not so apt to kick or hurt each othi^ 
but remain whole days t^ethgr without this.feait 
mischief. The Turks, on the contrary, are not 
fond of mares; and the Arabians sell them radk 
horses as they dO not choose to keep for stellidns 
at home. TTiey preserve the pedigree of' th^ 
horses with great care, and fi»'sever&l sger batjc^ 
They know their alliances, and all dieir genealogy ; 
they difitingui^ the races by different namesj 
itnd divide (hem into three daises. The first ia 
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(hat of the nobleSj the ancient breed, and una- 
dtrfterafed on either side '. the second is that of 
the horses of (he ancietit race, bat adulterated ; 
and the third is that of the common and inferior 
kind. The lost they sell at a low |)rice ; but those 
ef the first class, and even of the second, amongst 
which are fouAd hbrses of equal value to the 
former, are s(Jd extremely dear.' They knowj 
by long «xpe¥ience, the race of a horse by his 
appearance ; they can teH the name, the surname, 
(he colour, and th6 marks properly belonging to 
each-. Wh^eii they are not possessed of stallions 
of the noble racig themselves, for their mares, 
they borrow from their neighbours, paying a 
pri^eii price as with us, arid receive a written 
Attestation of the whole. In this attestation is con- 
tained the name of the horse and the mare, and 
their respective genealogies. When the mare has, 
produced her foal, new witnesses are called, and 
a new attestation signed, in which are described 
the marks of the foal, aod the day noted when 
it was brought forth. These attestations increase 
the value of the horse ; and they are given to the 
person who buys him. The most ordinary mare 
of this race sells for five hundred crowns ; there 
Eire many thbt sell for a thousand; and some of 
thfe very finest kinds for fourteen or fifteen hun- 
dred pounds! As the Arabians have no other 
bouse but a tent to live in, this also serves them. 
for a stable ; so that tiie mare, the foal, the hus- 
band, th6 w^ife, and the children, lie all togetheir 
itidistrimidateiy ; the little .children are often seen 
upon the body or the neck of the mare, white- 
tjiese contiBue inoffennve a^d harmloet, permit- 

K 2 
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ling them thus to play with and caress them vithont 
any iDJory. The AmbianB never beat their horees : 
they treat them gently ; they speak to them, and 
seem to hold a discourse ; they aEe - them as 
friends ; they never attempt to increase their 
speed by the wfaip^ nor spur them but in cases 
of necessity. However, when this happens, they 
set off with amazing swiftness; they leap over 
obstacles with as much agility as a buck : and, 
if the rider happens to fall, they are so manageable, 
that they stand still in the midst of their most 
rapid career.* The Arabian horses are of a 
middle size, easy in their motions, and rather 
inclined to leanness than fat. They are r^nlarly 
dressed every morning and evening, and widi 
such care, that Uie smallest roughness is not 



[■ Of tbe great attecfament which the ArabiauB hare far thew 
mares, M. St. Pierre giyes an afiecting iiutaDce, in his Studies 
of Nature. 

" The whole stock of a poor Arabian of the desert consisted 
of a beautirul mare : this tbe French consul at Said offered to 
purchase, with an intention to send her to Louis the Four- 
teenth. The Arab, pressed by want, hesitated a Icmg timet 
but at length consented, on condition of receiving a very consi- 
derable sum of money, wfaich he naniecl. The consul wrote to 
France, for permission to close the bargain, and haTing obtained 
it, sent the inforraatton immediately to the Arab. The man, 
so poor as to possess only a miserable rag, a covering for his 
body, arrived with his magnificent courser : he dismounted, and 
looking first td tbe gold, and then steadfastly at his mare, heaved 
a sigh. " And to whom is it,'' heexclaimed, " that I am giring 
to yield tbee up i To Europeans 1 who will tie thee close, 
who will beat thee, who will render tbee miserable! Retnnt 
with mei my boauty, my jewel ! and rejoice the hearts of mj 
children." As be pronounced the last words, he sprung np«n 
her back, and wai Out of sight almost in a moment."] 
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left apon their dina. They wash the legs, the 
mane, and the tail, which tiiey never cut; and 
which Ihey seldom comb, leet tiiey should thin 
the hair. They give them nothing to eat diu-ing 
the day ; they only give them to drink once or 
twice ; and at sun-set they hang a bag to their 
heads, in which there is about half a bushel of 
dean barley. They continue eating the whole 
night, and the bag is again taken away the nest 
'morning. They are turned out to pasture in the 
beginning of March, when tfie grass is pretty 
high, and at which time the mares are given to 
the stallion. When the ^ring is past, they take 
them again from pasture, and they get neither 
grass nor hay during the rest of the year; barley 
is their only food, except now and then a little 
straw. The mane of the foal is always clipped 
when about a year or eighteen months old, in 
order to make it stronger and thicker. They b^in 
to break them at two years old, or two years and 
a half at farthest : they never saddle or bridle 
them till at that age ; and then they are always 
kept ready saddled at the door of the tent from 
morning till sun-set, in order to be prepared 
against any surprise. They at present seem sen- 
sible of the great advantage their horses are to 
the country ; there is a law, therefore, that pro- 
hibits the , exportation of the mares ; and such 
stallions as are brought into England are gene* 
rally purchased on the Eastern shores of Africa, 
and come round to ua by the Cape of Crood Hope. 
They are in general leas in statuce^ than our own, 
being not above fourteen, or i^rteen hands and 
ft half high ; their motions are .maGh more gncfir 
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fill and swifter than of our own hwses ; but 
nevertheless their speed is far from bein^ etjua] ; 
they run higher from the ground ; their strolie is 
not so long and close ; and they are iar inferior 
in bottom. Still, however, they ninst be consi- 
dered as the first and Bnest breed in the world ; 
and that from which all others have derived their 
principal qualifications. It is even probable that 
Arabia is the original country of horses ; since 
there, instead of crossing the breed, they take 
every precaution to keep it entire. In other 
countries they must continually change the races, 
or their horses would soon degenerate ; but there 
the same blood has passed down through a long 
succession, without any diminution either of force 
or beauty. 

The race of Arabian horses has spread itself 
into Barbary, amoAg the Moors, and has even 
extended across that extensive continent to the 
western shores of Africa. Among the Negroes of 
Gambia and Senegal, the chiefs of the country 
are possessed of horses, which, though little, are 
very beautiful and extremely manageable. In- 
stead of barley, they are fed, in those countries, 
with maize, bruised and reduced into meal, and 
mixed up with milk when they design to fatten 
them. These are considered as next to the Ara- 
bian horses, both for swiftness and beauty ; but 
they are rather still smaller than the former. The 
Italians have a peculiar sport, in which horses of 
this breed run against each other. They have no 
riders, but saddles so formed as to flap against the 
horses' sides as they move, and thus to spar them 
forward. They are set to run in a kind- of railed 
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walk, about & mile long, out of which they never 
alttimpt to escape ; but^ when they once aet for- 
wardj they never .Btq>j although the walk, from 
one end to the other, is covered with a crowd of 
spectators, which opens and gives w^y as the 
horses approach: Onr horsea would scarcely, in 
this manner, face a crowd, and continue dieir 
speed, without a rider, through the midst of a 
multitude ; and, indeed, it is a httle susprising 
how, in such a place, the horses find their own 
way. However, what our English hones may 
want in sagacity, they make up by their swift- 
ness ; and it has been fonnd upon computation 
that their speed is n^trly one-fourth greater, even 
carrying a rider, than that of the swiftest Barb 
without one. 

The Arabian breed has been diffused into Egypt 
as well as Barbary, and into Persia also ; where, 
Bs we are told by Marcus Paulus, there are studs 
of ten thousand white mares alti^ther, very 
fleet, and with the hoof so hard that shoeing is 
unnecessary. In these countries, they in general 
give their horses the same treatment that they 
give in Arabia, except that they litter them upon 
a bed of their own dung, dried in the sun, and 
then reduced to powd^r. When this, which is 
Spread under the horse about five inches thick, 
, is moistened, they dry it again, and spread it as 
before. The horses of these countries a good 
deal resemble each other. They are usually of a 
alender make ; their legs fine, bony, and &r apart ; 
a thin mane ; a Ihie crest ; a beautiful head ; the 
ear small abd welt pointed ; the shoulder tbin ; the 
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side rounded, withoat any unsightly prominence; 
the croup is a little of the longest, and the tail is 
generally set high. The race of honesj however, 
is much degenerated in Nnmidia; the natives 
having been discouraged from keeping the breed 
np by the Turks, who seize upon all the good 
horses, without paying the owners the smallest 
gratuity for their care in bringing them up. The 
Tingitanians and Egyptians have now, therefore, 
the fame of rearing Uie finest horses, both for 
size and beauty. The smallest of these last are 
usually sixteen hands high ; and all of them shaped, 
as they express it, with the el^nce of an 
antelope. 

Next to the Barb, travellers generally rank the 
Spanish genette. These horses, like the former, 
are little, but extremely swifi and beautiful. The 
head is something of the largest ; the mane thick ; 
the ears long, but well pointed; the eyes filled 
with fire; the shoulder thickish, and the breast 
full and large. The croop round and large ; the 
legs beautiful, and without hair ; the pastern b 
little of the longest, as in the Barb, and the hoof 
rather too high. NevertheleES, they move with 
gpreat ease, and carry themselves extremely well. 
Their most usual colour is black, or a dark bay. 
They seldom or never have white legs, or white 
snip. The Spaniards, who have a groundless 
aversion to these marks, never breed from such 
as have them. They ere all branded on the but- 
tock with the owner's name ; and ■ those of the 
province of Andalusia pass for the best. These are 
said to possess courage, obedienoe, grace, and spirit. 
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in a greater degree tban even the Barb : aad, for 
this reason, tfaey have been preferred as war-horses 
to those of any other country. 

The Italian horses were once more beautiful than 
they are at present; for they have greatly neg- 
lected the breed. NeverthelesB, there are still 
found some beautiful horses among them, particu- 
larly among the Neapolitans, who chiefly use them 
for the draught. In general they have large heads 
and thick necks. They are also restive, and con- 
sequently unmanageable. These iaults, however^ 
are recompensed by the largeness of their size, by 
their spirit, and the beauty of their motion. They 
are excellent for show, and have a peculiar aptitude 
to prance. * 

The Danish horses are of such an excellent size, 
and so strong a make, that they are preferred to 
all others for the draught. There are some of 
them perfectly well shaped ; but-this is but seldom 
aeen, for in general they are found to have a thick 
neck, heavy shoulders, long and hollow back, and 
a narrow croup : however, they all move well, and 
are found excellent both for parade and war. They 
are of all colours, and often of whimsical ones, 
some being streaked like the tiger, or mottled like 
the leopard. 

' The German horses are originally from Arabian 
and Barbary stocks ; nevertheless, they appear to 
be small and ill-shaped ; it is said also, that tbey 
are weak and washy, with tender hoofs. The 
Hungarian horses, on the other hand, are excellent 
for the draught, as well as the saddle. The 
hussars, who use them in war, usually slit their 
flOfltrils; which is done, as it is said, to prevent 
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(heir neighing, bat, perhapi, vrithout any real 

foundation. 

The Dutch breed is good for the draughty and 
19 generally used for that parpoae over Europe: 
the best come from the province of Friezland. 
The Flanders horees are much inferior to the 
former ; they have most commonly large heads, flat 
feet, and swollen legs ; which are an essential 
blemisbin horses of this kind. 

The French horses are of various kinds ; hot 
they have few that are good. The befit horses of 
ttiat country come from Limosin ; they have a 
strong resemblance to the Barb, and, tike them, 
they are excellent for the chace ; but they are slow 
in coming to perfection ; they are to be carefally 
treated while young, and must not be backed till 
they are eight years old. Normandy furnishes the 
next best; which, though not so good for the 
chace, are yet better for war. In general, the 
French horses have the feult of being heaTy-shoul- 
dered, which is opposite to the fault of the Barb, 
which is too thin in the shoulder, and is conse- 
quently apt to be shoulder-sirpt. 

Having mentioned the horses most usually 
known in Europe, we pass on to those of jnore 
distant countries, of whose horses we can only 
judge by report. We mentioned the wild horses 
of America. Such as are tame, if we may credit 
the latest reports,* are admirable. Great numbers 
of these are bred up to the chace, and are chiefly 
kept for this purpose, particularly at Quito. The 
hunters, as l^oa informs us, are divided into twO 

• Ulloa'B Voyage, vol. i. p. 464. 
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dassas ; one part on foot, the other on btMveWk : 
die busiaew of the footmen is to rouze the deer ; 
and that of the horsemen, to hunt it down. Tjiey 
all, at break of day, repair to the place appointed, 
which is generally on the summit of a bill, irith 
every man his ijreyhound. The horsemen place 
themselves on the highest peaks ; whilst tho«e on 
foot range the precipices, making a hideous noise, 
in order to' start the deer. Thus the et company 
extend tbemselves three or four leagues, or toorei 
according to their numbers. On starting any 
gdme, the horse which tirst perceives it sets off, 
and the rider, being unable to guide or stop him, 
pursues the chace, sometimes down such a steep 
slope, that a man on foot, with the greatest care, 
could hardly keep his legs : from - thence be fliM 
up a dangerous ascent, or along the side of a 
mountain, so that a person not used to this 
exercise would think it much safer to throw 
himself out of the saddle, than commit his life to the 
precipitate ardor of his horse. The other horses, 
which join in the chaoe, do not wait for the riders 
to animate tiiem ; they set forward immediately 
upon seeing another at full speed ; and it becomes 
-prudence in the rider to give them their way, and 
at thesame time to let them feel the spur, to carry 
him over the precipices. These horses are backed^ 
and exercised to this method of hunting ; and their 
usual pace is trotting. 

There are said to be very good horses in the 
islands of the Archipelago. Those of Crete were 
in great reputation among the ancients, for their 
swiftness and force ; however, at present they are 
but little used, even in the country itself, becauie 
♦ 
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of the nnevenness of the groHncI, whidi is there 
very rocky and mountainous. The ori^ual horses 
of Morocco are much smaller than the Arabian 
breed ; however, they are very swift and vigorous.. 
In Turkey there are to be found horses of almcffit 
all races : Arabians, Tartars, Hungarians, and those 
natural to the place. The laUer are very beautiful 
and elegant ; they have a great deal, of fire, swift- 
ness, and management ; bu^ they are not able to 
support fatigue : they eat little ; they are easily 
heated ; and they have skin so sensible, ^ that they, 
can scarcely bear the rubbing of the stirrup. The 
Persian horses are, in general, the most beautifnl and 
most valuable of all the East. The pastures in the 
plains of Media, Perjepolis, Ardebil, and Derbent, 
are excellent for the purpose of rearing them ; 
and there were bred in those phces vast numbers, 
by order of the government of Persia, while that 
country was under any government. Pietro della 
Valle prefers the horses of Persia to. those of Italy ; 
and informs us, that they are in general of a 
middle size ; and although some are found even of 
the smallest stature, yet that does liot impair their 
beauty nor tlieir strength : yet, in some places, they 
are found of a very good size, and as large as the 
English saddle-horses are generally found to be : 
they have all a thin head, a fine crest, a narrow 
breast, small ears well placed, the legs fine, the 
hoof hard, and the croup beautiful ; they are docile, 
spirited, nimble, hardy, courageous, and capable 
of supporting a very great fetigue ; they run very ■ 
«wiftly, without being easily fatigued; they are 
strong and easily nourished, being only supplied 
with barley and shopped straw ; they are put 
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to grass only for six weeks in the spring ; ihej 
hare always the tail at fall lengthy and there it no 
SQCh thing as geldings among the nainb«r ; they 
are defended from the air, as in England, by 
body-cloths ; they attend them with the most 
punctnal exactness ; and they are rid generally in 
a snaffle, without spurs. Great numbers of these 
are every year transported into Turkey, but chiefly 
into the East Indies;' however, after alt, travellers 
agree that tbey are not to be compared to die 
Arabian horses, either for courage, force, or beauty ; 
and that the latter are eagerly sought, . even in 
Persia. 

The horses of India are of a very indifferent 
kind, being weak and washy. Those which are 
used by the grandees of the country, come from 
Persia and- Arabia: they are fed with a small 
quanti^ of hay during ^e day ; and at night they 
hare boiled: peas,' mixed with . sugar and butter, 
instead of oats or barley: this nourishment supports 
them, and gives , them strength ; otherwise they 
would soon sink and degenerate. Those naturally 
belonging to the country are very small and vicious. 
Some are so very little, that Tavemer reports, 
that the young Mogul prince, at the age of seven 
or eight, rode one of those HtUe horses, that was 
not much larger than a greyhound : and it is not 
long since one of these was brought over into this 
' country, as a present to our Queen, that measures 
no more than nine hands high, and is not much 
larger than a common mastiff. It would seem 
that climates excesaiveh/ hot are un&vourable to 
this animal. In this manner, the horses of the 
Gold Coast, and of Guinea, are extremely little. 
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but very mana^Ue. H is a cofnmbn exercise 
with, the graDdee» of that country, who «k eteeHenC 
honetnetu to dait out the lances before them 
upon full gafiop, and .to catdi them Bgtun before 
they come to the ground. They have a dport also 
on horseback, that requireb great dexterity in the 
rid^, and a great share of activity ih'^tfae horse; 
tbey strike f^ a ball, wiA a battledore, while (hey 
are upon a fuU gallop, and. pursaing it, sti'ike if 
again before it comes to the groaod ; and tllis Uiey 
continue for a mile together, striking SMoetiihes to 
the r^;lit, and sometimes to the kA, with amazing 
speed and agility. 

The horses of China are at ^different hs those 
of- Iildid : Uiey are weak, little, ill-sfaaped, arid 
cowardly. Those of Gorea are not above three 
ftet high ; almoM all the breed tfa^e are iaade 
geWi]^, and ere so Umdrous, thai th^y can be 
rendered no vray sittriceialde in vrar ;' io that H 
may be said, Aat the Tartar tiories were pi^tirly 
^ conquerotB of Chioa. Tberie, indeed, are very 
sefrtceable in war; and idtlioligh Unt of a twiddle 
siae,' yet Uiey are sarprisingly patient, vigoroiisi 
swift, and bold; thcat' hoo£i are extremely han^ 
tlioogh rath«- t<» narrow ; their heads are &ni, 
but-rather too little; the nedk is long and stifT-^ 
t^ 1^^ of the longest ; and yet> with ftU ibtao 
fetilts, diey are found to be an exc^ent breed: 
The Tartars live with dicir horses pretty mudt in 
&c same mann^ as tbie Arabiins do; they begin 
to bftck them at the age of seven or eight' months, 
placing Iheif diildren upon them, who manAgia 
tiiem even at that eariy age. By these means they 
br&ak them, by little and little, till at hsf^ aboui 
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t&e age of six .or seffin jeara, ttiey are capbUe of • 
endiiiiag amazing hardships. Thus they have, 
been koown to march two or three d&ya without 
bate stopping;' to continue five or six wtUiout 
eating any thing' except a handfal of grass at every 
eight hours; and, bendes, ta remain witildut 
. dHnktng for finirxand-twenty hours. These bcwsesj 
. wfaiiih are so vigoroa* in their (ftrn counb'y, Ime 
all th^t- strength wbea they are brought int^ 
Eimitc or tiw Indies ; but they thrive preUy wett 
ia.fieHia and Turkey. Theiade of httlb TarMn 
to«dr^a the nnrih, hare also i breed of UUK 
horses, triuch ihey e&t stch a value upoh, that it 
i&fofbidden.to.BeJl' them to strangers : th^ae hdrses 
have the verysaine qnaUties with those of &kt latgit' 
bind,; wbidi tliey probably derive fiVm a sintilar 
treatment. There are also very fine hooies' in 
Citcaseia and-MiagTeliOk. Tfaei*« are some gi«atly 
esteenedin Utie. Ukxsane, in Welachia; Pcdaad, and 
Swedm; bdt we have no partitulw accouiUa of 
dieir .eaecelknctM tir defects; 

. if wc coBsnlt :th6 andenb on the natuiv and 
qaiditles of the hoi^es of diSiereot countries, we 
leanir that fte Grecian hra^ea, and parttcnlltriy 
t^e. of Tbesihly, had; the repatation of bein^ 
raceeSfent for war; tbat.fhose of Achaia, wcretha 
hogat that were known ; that the most heaulifiri. 
came from E^ypt, ^vhich bred great nuBibe«s; fb«t 
the tiDrses of Ethio{ua were not. in esteem; that 
Aivbis and AEMca fumiabed very heaatiful horses^ 
aad very 6t for the course ; that those of Italy, and 
paaticularly of Apulia, Vrere very good; that in 
Sicily, Cappadocia, Syria, Anoenia, Medi^ and 
Persiay there wereexealleat hanc8> equally estedlacd 
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for their speed, and vigour ; that those of Sardinia 
and Corsica, though- small, were sprited and cou- 
rageous ; that those of Spain resembled the Partbiaa 
horses, in being very well adapted for war ; that 
in Walechia and Transylvania, there were horses' 
with bushy tails, and manes banging down to the 
ground, which, nevertheless, were extremely swift 
and active; that the Danish horses were good 
leapers ; those of Scandinavia,- though little, were 
well-shaped, - and possessed of great agility ,- that 
the Flanders breed was strong; that the Gaulish 
horses were good for carrying burthens ; that the 
German- breeds were so bad, so diminutive, and 
ill-shaped, that no use could be made of them ; 
that the Swiss and Hungarian horses were good; 
and, lastly, that those of India were very, diminu- 
tive and feeble. 

Such are the different acconnta we Imve of the 
various races of horses in different parts of the 
world. I have hitherto omitted making mention 
of one particular breed, more excdlent than any . 
tint either the ancients or modems have produced ; 
and that is our ow'n. It is not without great assi- 
duity, and unceasing applicai.ioD, that the En^ish 
horses are now become superior to those of any ' 
cihtr part of the world, for size, strength, swiftness, 
and beauty: It was not without great attention 
and repeated trials of all the best horses in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, that we have been thus 
successful in improving the breed of this animal; 
so that tbc English horses are now capable of 
performing what no others ever could attain 
to. By a judicious mixture of the several kinds, 
by the happy difference of our soils, and by out 
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Vsapoiior skHl in manftgemeDtj we lure brought 
this animal to iu highest perfection. An Eng- 
.lish hone, therefore, is now known to excel the 
^Arabian, in size and awiltnes§ ; to he more du- 
: Table than the Barb, and more hardy than the 
Feraan. An ordinary racer is known to go at the 
rate of a inile in two minutes : and we had one in- 
stance, in the admirable Childers, of still greater 
rapidity. He has been frequently known to move 
above eighty-two feet. and a half in a eecond, or 
almost ft-mile in a minute: be has also run round 
the course of Newmarket, which is very tittie lets 
than four miles, in six minutes and forty seconds. 
But what is surprising, f^ horses have been since 
-found, that ever, could equal him ; and those oS 
:bis breed have been remarkably de^cient. 

However tbis be, no horses can any way equal 
out own, either in point of swiftness or streng^; 
-and these are the qualifications our horsemen seeni 
chiefly to value. .For this reason, when the French, 
.or other foreigners, describe our breed, they all 
-meotion, as a fault, -the awkward and ungainly 
motion of our horses ; they allow them to foe very . 
-good indeed, but they will not grant them an easy 
or an elegant carriage.* But these writers do not 
-consider that this seeming want of grace is entirely 
-the result of our manner of breaking them. We 
-consult only speed and dispatch in this aninmrfl 
jnotions:. the French, and .otiier nations, are more 
•anxious for parade and spirit. For this reason vre 
:tdways throw our horses forward, while they pot 
them upon their haunches ; we give them an easy 



* See Bufioo'a account of our hones. 
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nrift gaH of going, that covers a gfcat deaf of 
gronnd: they, on the contrary, throw them back, 
'giving them a more shovry appearance indeed, but 
one infinitely less asefol. The fiinlt of our man- 
oer of breaking'if, that the horse is sometimes apt 
to fidl forward ; the French managed hone nev«r 
falls before, but more osaally on one side ; and for 
Aia reason^ the rider wean stiff boots, to gvard 
his leffs against snch accidents. However, H 
would be a very easy matter to give onr horses 9II 
that gnce whidi fordgnos are so fond of; hat it 
would certainly take from their swiftness and dora- 
bility. 

Bnt in what degree of contempt soever foreign- 
a» might formerly have hdd our horses, they have 
for some time perceived their erroTj and oar Enji^idi 
hanten are eonudered as the noblest and the most 
nsefnl hones in the world. Oar geldings are, 
tiieref(H%, sent over to the continent in great num^ 
bers, and sell at very great prices ; as for oar mares 
and stallions, there is a law prohibiting thdr expor- 
tation ; and obe simifer to this is said to have 
obtained even as early as the times oS Atbelstan, 
who prohitnted their exportation, except where de* 
si^ed as presents: 

R<^r de Belegme, created Earl of ShrewribnTj 
by WiBiam the Copqueror^^ is the fint who is re- 
corded to have made attempts towards tiie mend- 
ing oar native breed. He introdnced Spanish 
ataUiont into his estate at Powisland in Wales, fimn 
Twbich that part of the country was for many ages 

' *' Bntith Zoology, vol. I. p. 4. To this work I am iadd>ted 
for BevenI pArliculan with regard to the native animilB of thU 
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.Bft^r famoas for a swift and generous race of 
Jiorses : howeTer^ at that time, strengUi and swif^ 
nees were more regarded than beauty ; the horses* 
<riiapes, in time of action> being entirely hid hy a 
coat of armour, which the knights then Hsoally 
f>nt upon them, either by way of ornament cff 
defence. 

The number of onr horses, in London alone, ia 
the time of king Stephen,- is said to have amounted 
iO twenty thousand. However, long after, in the 
ttmea of queen Elizabeth, the whcde kingdom 
.could not supply two thoosand horses to form our 
■cavalry. At present, the former numbers Beem 
revived ; so that, in the late warj we famished out 
above thirteen thonsand horsemen : and could, if 
bard pushed, supply above four limes Uiat number. 
How fer this great increase of horses among m 
may be beneficial, or otherwise, is not the proper 
business of the present page to discuss ; but cef^ 
tain it is, tfaat where boraes increase in too great a 
4egree, men must diminish proporlionably ; as diat 
food which goes to supply the (Hie, might very 
leasily be converted into nourishment to serve the 
other. Butj perhaps, it may he speculating too 
remotely, to argue for the diminution of their 
numbers upon this principle, since every manufac- 
ture we export into other countries, takes up room, 
and may have occupied that place, which in a state 
of greater simplicity, might have given bjrtb and 
fubsistence to mankind, and have added to popu- 
lation. 

Be this as it will, as we have been at audi es^ 
pense and trouble to procure an excellent breed 
of horses, it ia not now to be expected that w« 
■ ojj 
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-flbould de(!;lin6 the advantag;eB ariiing from Unjust 
when in our poBseuion. It may be, Uiere&re, 
tbe mo6t phident raeasare in oar legislature, to 
'encourage the breed, as an asefal branch of com- 
merce, and a natural defence to tbe country. But 
how for Ibis end is an8.wered by the breeding up 
of racers, is what most persons, versed- in this 
'subject) are very apt to question. They assert, 
that the running-borse, as the breed has been for 
'ft long'tinfe refined, is unfit for any other service 
than that' of the course, being -too slight either 
'for the road, the chase, or the combat ; and his 
joints so ddicately united, as to render him sub- 
ject to iht sraallmt accidents. ■ They, therefore, 
conclude, that less encouragement given to racing, 
•would be a means of turning us from breed- 
'ing rather for swiftness than strength; and that 
'we sbonld thns be again famous f^r our strong 
-fauntere, which they say are wearing ont irom 
«mong us. 

How far ihis may be fact, I will not tdce upon 
me to detfAmine, being but little versed in a sub- 
ject that does not properly come within tbe com- 
pass of natnral history. Instead, therefore, of 
farther expatiating on this wdl-hnown animal's 
-qualifications, upon which many volumes might 
easily be written, 1 will content myself with just 
mentioning the description of Camerarius, in which 
he professes to unite all the perfections which s 
horse ought to be possessed of. " It must," says 
he, " have three parts like those of a woman ; the 
breast 'indst be broad,' the hips round, and the 
faiane long: it must, in three things, resemble « 
lion ; its count^enance most be fierce, its courage 
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tanst be great, and its jhry irresistible: it must I 
have three things belonging to the sh^p ; the j 
nose, gentleness, qnd jntience :< iC must have threie 
of a deer; head, leg, .^ndskin: it must .have three 
of a wolf; throat, neck, and heating: it muid; 
have three of a fox; ear, tail,: and trot: three oi 
a serpent'; memory, si^t, and flexibihty ; an^ ' 
Jaatly, ^ree of a hai^ ; niDRtng, walking, and per r ~ 
severance."* . 

■ . _ ■ , 7 
CHAP. XII. : ; ; 

Of the Ass-i 

Although tWg animal is r^ry ea&Wy distin- 
guished from the horse at first sight, yet, upon a 

[« Honea are gregariouR, and, in ibeir wild gtate^ ipfaabit 
the most retired deserts and plains. A <;uriou8 samurai fact is 
mentioned by Or. Turton, in his System of Nature, that they 
have the singular property of hreatbing through the nostril 
only, and not through the mouth ; for in the severest exercise, 
the mouth is never seen open, unless the lower jaw be broughi^ 
dowa violently by the forpe of the bit. This pay account for 
^e great dilatation of the nostrils after hard running, 
- In thsBo vast desert regions, in the roost southern ports of Si- 
beria^ is found a horse differing in several particulars from the 
.coromoB botMb already des^ibed. It h said to live in small 
herds of about-twenty each, having thp mann^v of tlie com- 
inon wild horse, but far exceeding it in swiQnees. Its head is . 
large, and forehead flat ; and its teeth are only thirty-eight is 
vam\)er. But the nioK singular mark of difference is, that iho 
tail is slender, like that of the cow, and destitute of hair for 
half its length; the lower part only being covered with a long 
■iWoloiirMl hair.} 

+ Many parts of this account are extiocted. from Daubcntoti 
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doier inipectioDj the similitude between lliein ig 
very striking. They have both a mmilar outline 
jn the external parts; the same conformation 
itritbin. One wouM be led, from the great resem- 
blance there is between them, to suppose them of 
the same species ; and that the ass was only a horse 
degenerated ; however, they are perfectly distinct, 
and there is an inseparable line drawn between 
them, for the mule tiiey produce is barren. This 
seems to be the barrier between every species of 
9nim^ ; this keeps them asunder, and preserves 
the unities of their form. If the mule, or the 
monster bred between two animals whose form 
nearly approacbes, is no longer fertile. We may 
then conclude, that (hese animals, however resem- 
bling, are of different kinds. Nature has provi- 
dently stopped the fruitfulness of these ill-formed 
prodnctions, in order to preserve the form of every 
animal uncontaminated : were it not for this, the 
' races would quickly be mixed with each other ; 
no one kind would preserve its original perfec- 
tion; every creature would quickly degenerate j 
and the world would be stocked with imp.erfection 
pnd deformity. 

The horse and the ass^ Uierefore, though so 
nearly approaching in form, are of two distinct 
kinds, different in their natures ; and were there 
but one of each kind, both races would then be 
extinguished. Their shapes and their habits may^ 
indeed, be very nearly alike ; but there is some- 
thing in every animal, besides its conformation i^ 



and Buffon; which I mcDtion here, to avoid troubliag the raula^ 
with a multiplicity of quotations. 
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way of life, tbat determines ito specific natnre.. 
Thus tbere is much greater resemblaDce between 
4iie hone Bod tbe ass, than between tbe sheep 
iud the goat ; and yet tbe latter produce an «nt- 
ual tint is by no means barren, but which quicldy 
<j*e-[M;udace8 an- ofi&pring reaembling the sheep; 
while ibe mule (^ tbe former is marked with cer- 
itain iteFility. The goat and the sheep may be 
.iherefore said to be of (we kind, although so much 
unlike in figure ; while the horse and the asi are 
perfectly distinct, thmigh «o closely resembling. It 
has, indeed, been said by Aiistotle, that their male 
js Bometin^ prolific; this, however, has not been 
craifirmed by any other testimony, altbougb there 
has elapsed a period of near two thousand years t|i> 
«oUect the evidence. 

But what tends to pat the sulgect oat of dis- 
pate is, that the two animals are found in a stete 
of natore entirely different. The onager, or wild 
ess, » seen in sUll greater abundance than the 
-wild horae; and the peculiarities of its kind are 
more distinctly marked than in those of the tame 
one. Had it been a horse degenerated, tbe like^ 
Aess would be strongier between, them, tbe higher 
■we went to the original stock from whence both 
Jbavc been supposed to be .sprang. The wild aoi- 
awlft of b<^ kinds would, in such a case, resemb^ 
^ofb Qtber,. roHch Bior« than those of the tame 
4ind, apon whom art has, for a su<ce8W>n of 
«^g, been caercisic'g ell its fcffce, and producing 
Atrange habits and oevr alterations. The (oa- 
iiary, however, obUiiu, and Uie wild, ass is even 
~ more auninc, if 1 may so eEpress it, than that 
jbred i« a state of domentic Besvitode; and has 
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■evetr a natural aversion to the horse, as the reader 
will Bhortly learn. 

> The wild ass has, hy some writers, been co»- 
foanded with the zebra, but very improperly, for 
they are of a very different species. The wild ass 
is not streaked like the zebra, noi'is bis shape so 
beautiful : hia figure is pretty much the same as 
that of the common ass, except' that he is of a 
bri^ter colour, and has a white list running from 
his head to his tail. This animal Is found wild in 
many islands of the Archipelago, particularly in 
that of Cerigo. There are many wild asses in the 
deserts of Lybia and Numidia, that run with such 
amazing swiftness, scarcely even the coursers of the 
country can overtake them. When they see a 
man, Uiey set up a horrid braying, and stop short 
all together, til) be approaches near them ; ihey 
then, as if by common consent, fly off with great 
-speed; and* it is upon such occasions that they 
'generally fell into the traps which are previously 
prepared to catch them. The natives take them 
-chiefly upon accoant of their flesh, which they 
esteem as delicious eating ; and for their «kins, of 
which that kind of leather is made which is called 
shagreen. 

- OleariuB relates, that the monarch of Persn in- 
vited him on a certain day to be present at an eo^ 
tertainment of a very peculiar nature, which vras 
exhibited in a small building near the- palace, rer 
sembling a theatre. After a collation of frqits 
and sweetmeats, more than thirty of these wild 
asses were driven into Uie area,- among which the 
monarch discharged several shot, and some ar- 
rowSj and in which he was imitated by some- .of 
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the r«at of his attendants. The asses, finding them- 
^ves wonndedj and oo way of escaping, instantly 
began to aUack each other, biting with great 
•fierceness, -and braying terribly. In this onanner 
.they continued their mutual animosity, while the 
arrows were poured in from above, until they were 
all killed; upon which they were ordered to be 
-taken, and sent to the king's kitchen at Ispaharf. 
The Persians esteem the flesh of tiiia animal so 
highly, that its delicacy is- even become a proverb 
among them. What may be the taste of the wild 
ass's Qesh, we are nnable to say ; bat certain it isi, 
-that the flesh of the tame ass is the worst diat 
-can be obtained, being dryer, more tough, and 
more disagreeable than horse-flesh. Galen even 
«ay8 that it is very unwholesome. Yet we should 
.not judge hastily upon the different tastes of dif- 
ferent pe(^le, in the preference they give to cer- 
tain meats. The climate produces very great 
■changes in the tenderness and the savour ^^of 
several viands : that beef, for instance, which is 
JO juicy and good in En^and, is extremely tough 
and dry when kiUed under the line ; on tJie con- 
-tnry, that pork which is with us so unpalatable 
'in summer, in the warmer latitudes, where it is 
always hotter than here, is the finest eating they 
-have, and much preferable to any hog's flesh in 
Europe. 

The ass, like the horse, vas originally imported 
into America by the Spaniards, and afterwards by 
■oitfaer nations. That country seems to have been 
peculiarly &voiiraMe to this race of animals ; and, 
where they have run wild, they have multiplied in 
such numbers, that ia some places they are be- 
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come a mtisance.* In (be king^m of Quito, 
the owners of die ipronndi where they ure bre^ 
suffer all persons to tidke away as many at tiiey 
can, on paying a small acknowled^entj in pro- 
portion to the nutnher of days their sport lasts. 
They catch them in the following manner : A 
number of persons go on horseback^ and are atp- 
tended by Indiana on foot: when arrived at the 
proper pkces, tbey form a circle in order to drive 
them into some ridley ; where at full speed they 
throw the noose, and endeavour to halter &em. 
Those creatures, finding tbemselves inclosed, make 
very furious efforts to escape ; and, if wly one 
forces his way through, they all follow with an ir- 
resistible impetuosity. However, when noosed, the 
banters tijrow them down and secure them witli 
ietters, and thus leave them till the chace is over. 
Tben, in order to bring them away with greata 
£kcility, they pair them with tame beasts of the 
flame kind ; bat this is not easily performed, — 
for tbey are so Teroarkably fierce that they oftea 
burt the persons who undertake to manage them. 
They have all the' swiftness of horses, and iffiithw 
^ecUvUies nor precipices can retard their caieec. 
When attacked, they defend themselves witii tbcor 
heels and mouth vtrith such activity, Uiaf witho^ 
alackeaing their pace, they often maim their psr- 
sners. But the most remarkable property in these 
creatwea is, that after carrying their first load, 
their eelwity leaves them, their dangerous ferocity 
is lost, and they soon contract the stt^id look and 
JMIness peodiar to the asinine speciea. It ia abd 

» UUm, val. i. p,3W. 



observable, that these creatures will hot pennit a 
horse to live among them. They alvraya feed tO' 
gether ; and, if a horse happens to ttra; iato the 
place where they graze, they all fall upon him ; 
and without giving him the liberty of flying, they 
bite and kicb him till they leave hhn for dead upon 
the spot. 

Such is this animal in its natural state, swiB, 
fierce, and formidaUe ; but, in his state of lame- 
ness, the ass presents a very different picture ; the 
moment his native liberty is repressed, he seimi 
■entirely to gi\e up all claims to freedom ; and he 
assumes a patience and submiwion even fiurabler 
than his situation. He is, io a state of tamenees, 
the most gentle and qniet of all animals.. He suf- 
fers with constancy, and, perhaps, with courage, 
all the ill treatment that cruelty and caprice are 
pleased to inflict. He is temperate with regard to 
the quantity and the quality of bis provision. He 
^contented with the mut neglected weeds; and 
makes his humble repast upon what the horse and 
fcriher animals leave behind. If he gives the pre- 
ference to any vegetable, it is to the plantain ; for 
which he is often seen to neglect every oUier herb 
in the pasture : but he is chiefly deli(»te wiUi re- 
spect to his water ; he drinks only at Uie clearest 
brooks, and chiefly those to which he has been 
Accustomed. He driiiks as soberly as he eats; 
sod never, like the horse, dips his nose into the 
stream. As he is seldom saddled, be frequently' 
rolls himself upon the g^ss ; and lies down, for 
this purpose, as often as he has an opportunity, 
•rkhout EBuuling what becoooes of bis burthen. 
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He DCTer rollsj like the bone, in the ihad ; 'be even 
fears to wet hia feet ; and turns out of his way to 
avoid tfae dirty parts of a road. 

When very young, the am is sprightly, and 
even tolerably handsome ; but he soon loses these 
qualifications, either by age or bad treatment, 
and he becomes slow, stupid, and headstrong*. 
He seems to shew no ardour, except for tfae female^ 
having -been often known to die after (he covering. 
The she-ass is not less fond of her young tbatl the 
male is of her ; and we are assured that she will 
cross fire and water to protect, or rejoin it. This 
animal is sometimes not less attached to his owner ; 
by whom he is too often abused. He scents htm 
at a distance, and distinguishes him from others in 
a crowd; he knows the ways he has passed, and &e 
places where he inhabits. 

When over-kKided, the ass shews the injustice 
of his master, by hanging down his bead and low- 
ering his ears ; when he is too hard pressed, he 
opens, his mouth and draws back his lips in a very 
disagreeaUe manner. If his eyes are covered fae 
will not stir a step ; and, if be is laid down in such 
a manner that one eye is covered with the grass 
while the other is hidden with a stone, or whatever 
is next at hand, he will continue fixed in tfae same 
situation, and will not so much as attempt to rise 
to free himself from those flight impediments. He 
walks, trots, and gallops VAe a horse ; but although 
he sets out very freely at first, yet he is soon tired ; 
Bud then no beating will make him mend his pacer. 
It is^in vain that his unmerciful rider exerts his 
irhip or hiSL cudgel ; tfae poor littie anunal bean it 
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«11 vvith patience, and Svitfaout a groan ; and, con- 
acioua of his iSwn imbecility, does not offer even to 
move. 

. NotTrttbetanding the stupid heavirieas of his air, 
lie may be edacat£d with as much ease as any other 
animal ; and several have been Inviight up to per- 
£>rm, and exhibited as a show. In general, how- 
-ever, the poor animal is entirely neglected JVfan 
despises this bumUe, useful creature, whose efforts 
ate exerted to please him, and whose services arc 
loo cheaply purchased. The horse is Uie onlj 
&vourite, and upoti him alone all expense and 
-labour are bestowed. He is fed, attended, and 
stabled, while the ass Is abandoned to the cruelty 
-of. the lowest rustics, or even to the sport of chil- 
dren, and, instead of gaining, by the lessons he 
receiveB, is always a' loser. He is conducted along 
by blows ; he is insulted by unnecessary stripes ; he 
is overloaded 1^ the lazy ; and, being generally the 
property of the poor, he shares with them in their 
,wantB and their, distresses. Thus this iaitbful ani- 
mal, which, were there do horses, would be the first 
of the quadruped kind in our esteem, is now con- 
sidered as nothing ; his properties and qualifica- 
tions being fourid in a bigger degree elsewhere, he 
ii entirely disregarded; and, from being ttie second, 
he is degraded .into one of the most useless of the 
domestic quadrupeds. 

. For this reason, very little care has been taken to 
improve the breed ; it. is stiffered to degenerate ; and 
it is probate, that of all other animals, this alone is 
rendered feebler and more dipiinutive, by being iq 
a state of domestic servitude. The horse, the cow, 
and the sheep, are rendered larger by the assiduity 
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«f man ,* the ass is mifiered to dwindle eveij gene* 
ntion, and particularly in England, where it ib 
prohable that, but for the meiUcinal qnaliUet of iti 
milk, the whole species wonld hare ere how been 
extinguiihed. NevertheleM. we hare good reasont 
to believe that, were the Mine care bestowed on 
the BBB that is ^ent upon the hone, were the 8am« 
industry used in crossing the breed and improTing 
it, we should see the ass become, from his present 
mean state, a very portly and serriceable animal ; 
we should find him rival the horse in some of hia 
perfections, and exceed him in others. The asi^ 
bulk for bulk, is stronger than the horse ; is more 
sure-footed ; and, though more slow in liia 
motions, he is much len apt to start oat of the 
way. 

The Spaniards, of all people in Europe, seen 
alone to be acquainted with the value of the im. 
They take all proper precautions to impTove the 
breed ; and 1 have seen a jack-«8s, from that 
iKrantry, above fifteen hands high. This animal, 
however, seems originally a native of Arabia. A' 
"warm climate is known to produce the largest and 
^e best ; their size and spirit dedine in propertioa 
as tiiey advance into ccrfder r^ona. 
1 Though now so common m all parts of England, 
the ass vras entirely lost amongst ns during the 
reign of queen Elizabeth. Hollingshed informa 
ns that our land did yield no asseft.* However, 
there are accounts of their being common in Eng- 
land before that time. In Sweden th^ are at pre- 
sent a sort of rarity ; nor does it appear Hj tiw 

* Briiidt Zoology, vol. L p. II* - "^ 
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kst history of Nonrey that they have yet reached 
that coantry. It is in the hotter climates alone 
that we are to look for the original of this serrice- 
able creetare. In Guinea, they are larger and 
more beautifol than even the borses of the same 
conn^. In Persia, tiiey have two kinds ; one of 
frhich is used for burtbenB, being slow and heavy ; 
the other, which is kept for the saddle, being 
smooth, Btatelyj and nimble. They are managed 
as horses, only that the rider sits nearer the crup- 
.per, and they are tanght to amble like them. They 
l^nerally cleave their flmtrils to give them more 
room for breathing, and many o( these are sold for 
^rt)r or fifty ponnds. 

The ass is a macb more hardy animal than the 
horse, and liable to fewer diseases. Of all animals 
covered with hair, be is the least snbject to 
vermiiij for he has no lice, probably owing to the 
dryness and the hardness of his skin. Like the 
horse, he is three or four years in coming to per- 
fection ; he lives till twenty or twenty-five ; sleeps 
inadi less than the horse ; and never hes down fiw 
that purpose, nnless very much tired. The she-ass 
goes above eleven months with young, and never 
brings f<wth more than one at a time. The mule 
may be engendered either between a horse and a 
she-ass, ol* between a jack-ass and a mare. The 
latter breed is every way preferable, being larger, 
stronger, and better shaped. It is not yet well 
known vrhether the animal called the Gimerro be 
one of these kinds ; or, as is asserted, bred between 
Ihe ass and the bull. ■ While naturalists affirm the 
impossibility of this mixture, the natives of the 
Alpine countries, where this animal is bred, m 
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stroDf^y insist upon iU reality. The comnioA 
mule is very healUiy^ and will live above thirty 
years, bein^ found very serviceable in carrying 
burthens, particularly in mouHtainoua and stony 
.places, where horses are not so lure-footed. The 
size and strength of our asses is at present greatly 
improved by the importation of Spanish jack-asses; 
and it is probable we may come in time to equal 
the Spaniards in breeding them, where it is not 
uncommon to give fifty or sixty guineas for « 
mule ; and, indeed, in some mountainous countries^ 
the inhabitants cannot well do without them. 
Their manner of going down the precipices of the 
Alps, or the Andes, is very extraordinary ; and with 
.it we "will conclude their history. In these pas- 
sages, on one side, are steep eminencies^ and, on 
the other, frightful abysses ;. and, as they generally 
follow the direction of the mountain, the road, 
instead of lying in a level, forms at every little 
distance steep declivities, of several handred yards 
downward. These can only be descended by 
mules ; and the animal itself seems sensible of the 
danger, and the caution that is to be used in such 
descents. When they come to the edge of one oi 
4beae descents, they stop without being checked 
by the rider ; and, if he inadvertently attempts to 
.spur them on, they continue immoveable. They 
seem all this time rnminatiog on the danger thai 
lies before tbem, and preparing themselves for the 
encountCT. They not only attentively view the 
joad, but tremble and snort at the danger. Having 
prepared for the descent, they place their fore-feet 
in a posture, as if they were stopping themselves; 
-they then also put their hinder feet together, but 
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& little forward, as if they. were going to lie down. 
In this attitude, having taken as it were a survey 
of the road, they slide down with the swiftness of a 
meteor. In the mean time, all the rider has to do 
is to keep himself fast on the saddle without 
diecking the rein, for the least motion is sufficient 
to disorder the equilibrium of the mule ; . in which 

' case they both unavoidably perish. But their 
address, in this rapid descent, is truly wonderful ; 
for, in their swiftest motion, when they seem . to 
have lost all government of themselves, they follovr 
exactly the different windings of the road, as 
if they had previously settled in their minds the 
route they were to follow, and taken every, pre- 
caution for their safety. In this journey the 
natives, who are placed, along the sides of the 

, mount^ns, and hold by the roots of the trees, 
animate the beast with shouts, and encourage him 
to perseverance. Some mules, after being long 
used to these journeys, acquire a kind of reputation 
for their safety and skill ; and their valae rises in 
proportion to their feme.* 



, ; CHAP. XIII. 

Of the Zehra. 

y HERE are bat three animals of the horse kind. 
. The horse, which is the most stately and courageous ; 
the ass. which is the most patient and humble; 
and the zebra^ , which is the most beautiful, bnt 
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at the same time the wildest aniitlal in flatnre. 
Nothing can exceed the delicate reg°l*"*y of this 
creature's colour, or the lustrous smoothness of its 
skia ; but, on the other hand, nothing can be more 
timid or more untameable. 

It is chiefly a native of the southern parts of 
Afri^ ; and there are whole herds of them often 
seen feeding in tboee extensive plains that lie 
towards the Cape of Good Hope. However, tlieir 
vratcbfulness is such, that they will siiffer nothing 
to come near them ; and their swiftness so great, 
that they readily leave every pursuer far behind. 
The zebra, in shape, rather resembles the mole, 
than the horse, or the ass. It is rather less than 
the former, and yet larger than the latter. Its ears 
are not so long as those of the ass, and yet not so 
small as in the horse kind. Like the ass, its head 
is la^, its back straight, its legs finely placed, and 
its tail tufted at the end ; like the horse, its skin is 
smooth and close, and its hind quarters roubd and 
fleshy. But its greatest beauty lies in the ama^g 
regularity and elegance of its colours. In die 
male, they are white and brown ; in tbe female, 
white and black. These colours are disposed in 
alternate stripes over the whole body, and with 
such exactness and symmetry, that one would 
think Nature had employed' the rule and compass 
.to. paint them. These stripes, which, h'ke so many 
ribbands, are laid all over Tts body, aTenarrow^ 

' paralld, ' and e^ctly separated firom each'oftiir. 
It is not ' bere as in Other party-cotbored tttiiftilb, 

^hereUie tints are blended into each oth&r ; ^V»y 
stripe here is perfectly distinct, and preserves its 
colour round the body, or the lunb, without any 
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AplinTition. Id tbis nnaqnerare tfae head, the bjody, 
the .thighs, the legs, and even the tail and the ears 
be^tjfull)' streaked^ so that at a little distance one 
.would , be apt to suppose that the animal was 
dressed out by art, and not tliua admirably adorned 
by .fia^ure. 

In.thefiiE^Ie zebra, the head is striped with fine 

.bands ofbl^ck an?>yhite, which in a, manner centre 

:m the f^retfead. The ears . are variegated with a 

white and .du^y brown. The neck has broad 

,8trip^.of the same, derk brown riinning round it, 

(jeftvi^g.narrojv white stripes between. The boify 

. is striped also acrqss the back with broad bands 

..leaving narrower -Spaces of white between theni, 

,ftad ebding in pointsat the sides. qf the belly, which 

lis ^l;«le, ?xcept ,a black bne pectinated' on each 

side„ ^reaching from between the fore-legs along 

,.tbe qiiddle of the belly, two-thirds of its length. 

./T^ere js a line of separaUon between the trunk of 

,the ly3dy and the hinder quarters, on each side; 

;f)^if)d. which, on the rump, is a plat of narrow 

,,^j^pi^, joined together, py ..a stripe down the 

iiti!^le,,to the.end of the tail. The colours are 

.^fl^reot.in, the female; and in none the stripes seem 

.^fjxsAy, to agree in fprm, but in all they are equally 

fi^is^ipct; the hair.^ually smooth and fine; the 

-».^bjte ;«biDing and unmixed; and the blacky- or 

;ifKVwnj,.tf^ck and lustrous. 

,^\kf^ is.- the beauty .^f this creatvre, that it ^eema . 
.:jby:ita^re;fi{jted to satisfy the pride and the pleasure 
.jpif^qi^; .and:form0d to be taken into bis service. 
-i^itbe^p, ,how^er, it appears to bare disdained 
•umsntjt^e, j^ p^itber force .nor kiodpess have 
f.liW«%*blqM!)WWOsit frflpi ito ^tjve. iii^ependenpe 
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and ferocity. Bat this wildness might, peiliaps, 
in time, be SDrmounted; and, it is probable, 
tbe horse and the aas, whea first taken froin 
the forest, were equally obstinate, fierce, and 
unmanageable. M. Bufibn informs us, that the 
zebra from which be took hia description, could 
never be entirely mastered, notwithstanding all the 
efforts which were tried to tame it. They conti- 
nued, indeed, to mount it, but then with sndl 
precautions aa evidently showed its fiercenes, for 
two men were obliged to hold the reins while Uie 
third ventured upon its back ; and even then it 
attempted to kick wheneverit perceived any person 
approaching. That which is now in the Queen's 
menagerie, at Buckingham-Gate, is even more 
vicious than the former; and the keeper who 
shows it, takes care to inform the spectators of its 
ungovernable nature. Upon my attempting' io 
approach it, it seemed quite terrified, and was pre- 
paring to kick, appearing as wild as if just caught^ 
altbou^ taken extremely young, and used with 
the utmost indulgence. Yet still it is most pro- 
bable that this animal, by time and assiduity, could 
be brought under subjection. As it resembles the 
horse in form, without all doubt it has a similitode 
of nature, and only requires the efforts of an 
industrious and skilful nation to he added to the 
number of our domestics. It is not n«p knovm 
what were the pains and the dangers which were 
first undergone to reclaim the breed of horses frtrni 
savage ferocity ; these, no doubt, made an equal 
opposition ; but, by being opposed, by an indus- 
trious and . enterprising race of mankind, their 
spirit was at last nibdaed, and their freedom 
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icatmned. It is otherwise wiUi regard to the 
zebra ; it is the native of countries where the 
faumaD iobabitants are bat little raised above the^ 
quadruped. The natives of Angola^ or C&fmria, 
have no other idea - of advantage from horses but 
as they are good for food ; neither the fine stature 
of the Arabian courser, nor the delicate colouriogs 
of the zebra, have any allurements to a mce of 
people vrho only consider the quantity of flesh, and 
not its conformation. The delicacy of the zebra's 
^ape, or the painted elegance of its form, are no 
more regarded by- such, than by the lion that 
makes it his prey. For Ibis reason, therefore, the 
iEcbra may hitherto have continued wild, because 
it is the native of a country where there have been 
no successive efforts made to reclaim it. All 
pursuits that have been hitherto instituted against it, 
were rather against its life than its liberty ; the 
animal has thus been long taught to consider roan 
.as its most mortal enemy ; and . it is not to be 
wondered that it refuses to yield obedience, where it 
has so seldom experienced mercy. There is a kind 
of knowledge in all animals, that I have often con- 
sidered with amazement ; which is, that they seem 
perfectly to know their enemies, and to avoid 
them. Instinct, indeed; may teach the deer to fly 
from the lion ; or the mouse to avoid the cat : but 
what is the principle that teaches the dog to attack 
the dog-butcher wherever he sees him ? In China, 
where the killing and dressing dogs is a trade, 
whenever one of these people moves out, all the 
dogs of the village, or Uie street, are sure to be 
^ler him. This I should hardly have believed, 
but that I have seen more timu one instance of it 
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aiiiODg^ oii'rselv^. I have seeii a pdor fellcrtr TrlKK 
made a practice of stealing and killing dogs (or 
their skin's, pursued in full cry for three or fcidr 
streets together, t)y ^11 the bolder bfeed of dogs, 
^hile the weaker 6evr frohi his presence with 
affright. llow these anlMalS coOld thuia firtd btt 
their eneiiny, and pursue him, appcdfs I dwtif 
nnaccounilable, but^siich is the fact; and it xioi 
only obtains in dogs, but in Several othet ttnJmaJIs, 
though perhaps (6 a less degree. Ttiis verj pto- 
fiably niay have been, in some mea^dfe, a cause 
{hat fias hitherto kept Ui^ zebra In its ^lat^ of 
iiatut'al wildness; aiid in whifch it ttlay cbnUhile, 
flit Hindci- treatiineht shall have reconciled !i .to M 
pursuers. 

It is very likely, iherefore, as a tAbVQ ciyilizfeA 
jpeopie are now placed at the Cape of Good ttopij 
which is the chief place where this aiiim&I is fonn^, 
that yve may have them lamed and feridSMd Ser- 
yTcea"bre. Nor is its extraordinary beaoty thfe loiify 
motive we Wve for wishing this ahimat among tllfe 
number of our dependants : its swifttii^s is said to 
surpass tha't of all others ; so that the speed of a 
zebra is become a proverb among the Sp'aniaJds 
and Portuguese. It stands better upon its legs 
also than a horse ; and i6 consec^uently stronger 
in proportion. Thus, if by propel" care We' im- 
proved the breed, as we have in otWr ih^taitt^tfS, 
we "should probably in 'time to come niave a race 
as large as the horse, as fleet, as str6n'g, k'nd mntih 
'rboreteautiful. 

., The zebra, as was said, . is chiefly * 'ntitiVe ttf 
jthe Cape of' GodS Hope. 1ft fs 'al&o fpotull in ftife 
kiDgdoin of Aogofa; and, 'a^ Ve ^re itB^tli^d "by 
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Lopez, in several provinces also of Barbary. In 
those boundless forests it has nothing to restrain 
its liberty ; it is too shy to be caught in traps, ' 
and therefore seldom taken alive. It would seem, 
therefore, that none of them have ever been 
brought into Europe, that were caught sufficiently 
young, so as to be untinctured by their original 
state of wildness. The Portuguese, indeed, preten^^ 
that they have been able to tame them, and that 
they have sent four from Africa to Liebon, which' 
were so kr brought under as to draw the king's 
coach ;* they add, that the person who sent 
them over, had the office of notary conferred upon 
bim for his reward, which was to remain .to him 
and his posterity for ever : but I do not find t^i^ 
CQi^fifi^i^d by any person who says he saw them. 
Of thctse which were sent to Brazil, not one 
could be tamed ; they would permit one mad 
only to apprcjach them; they were tied up very 
short ; and one of them, vyfaich had by some meani 
got lopse, actually killed his groom, havipg bitteii 
bin} to death.'t' Notwithstanding this, I believe^ 
were the zebra taken up very young, and properly 
treated it might be rendered as tame as any othe^ 
aDJmal; and !^e'rolla, who saw many of them^ 
asserts, that when tamed, which he speaks of as 
being common enough, they are not less estimable 
for their swiftness than their beauty. 

This animal, which is neither to be found in 
Europe, Asia, or America, is nevertheless very 
easily fed. That which came over into England 
lOQie years ago, would eat almost any things sud^ 

• Dapper. •(■ Fyrud. torn. ii. p. SfQ. 
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as breads meat, and tobacco ; that which is now 
among ub, subsists entirely upon hay. As it so 
nearly resembles the horse and the aas in stmcture,' 
ao it probably brings forth annually as they do. ' 
The noise they make is neither like that of a horse 
or an aas, but more resembling the confused 
barking of a mastifTdog, In the two which I saw, 
there was a circumstance that seems to have 
escaped naturalists ; which is, that the skin hangs 
loose below the Jaw upon the neck, in a kind of 
dewlap, which takes away much from the general 
beaitty. But whether this be a natural or acci- 
dental blemish, I ' will not take upon me to 
determine. 

These animals are often sent as presents to the 
princes of the east. We are told, that one of the 
governors of Batavia gave a zebra, which ' had 
been sent to him from Africa, to the emperor of 
Japan, for which he received as an equivdent, 
for the Company, a present to the value of sixty 
thousand crowns.* Teller also relates that the 
Great Mogul gave two thousand ducats for one 
of them; and it is frequent with > the African 
ambassadors to the court of Constantinople, to bring 
BQtue of these animals with them, as presents for 
the Grand Seignor.f 

* NafendorT. 

[f In nddjUon tplJiece^wcieB may be mentioned the Qua^a. 
"Xiat animal, which used to be confounded with the zebra, is 
now acknowledged to be quite distinct. It inhabits the same 
parts of Africa at the zebra, but is always found in eepuatt 
tierds,-never atiociatlng with H. It is about ttKsvpeai^a* 
the zebra, but Jess elegant in its shape and marks ; anil is of k 
muchnore docile OAturej the Dutch colonists at the C^w,' 
having been said to tame them, and use thetn for the draught, 
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Of Ruminating Animals. 

Of all animals, those that chen the cud are the 
most harmless, and the most easily tamed. As 
they, live entirely upon Vegetables, it is neither' 
their interest nor their pleasure to make war upon 
the rest of the brute creation ; content with the 
pastures where they are placed, they seldom deshv 
to change, while they are furnighed with a proper 
supply ; and, fearing nothing from each otber, 
they generally go in herds for their mutual security. 
All the fiercest of the carniTorous kinds seek their 
food in gloomy solitode ; these, on the contrary, 
range ' together ; - the very meanest of them are 
found to unite in each other's defence ; and the 
hare i^lf is a gregarious animal, in those countries 
where it has no other enemies but die beasts of the 
forest to guard against. 

As the food of ruminant animals is entirely of 
the vegetable kind, and as this is very easily pro- 
cured, so these animals .seem naturally more indo- 
lent and less artful than those of the carnivorous 
kinds; and as their appetites are more simple, 
their instincts seem to be less capable of variation. 

and Mddle. Id geaeral cudour it of a ferrnginou* tinget with 
bromi itripn. These stripes, howerer, are much fewer m 
nmiriier than thOte of the zebra, and much leas elegantly dia- 
poted, diere beii^ astdom any on the baun^e*,' shoiddwt, And 
'1^ i md, OS th« hinder puts, thejr gradluJly diminish mt» 
tpottQ 
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The fox or the wolf are for ever prowling ; their 
long habits of want give tbem a degree of sharp- 
ness and cunning ; tbeir life is a continued scene 
of stratagem and escape : but the patient ox, or 
the deer, enjoy Hm repatt that nature has abun- 
dantly provided ; certain of subsistence^ and con- 
t^t with lecurity. 

As Nature has fiutnisbed these anitnala wth, an 
4PP«t|te fpr sncl^ o^ttfi and simple nutriment, SQ 
aha ^m ealsrg^4 t^ie capacity of (he intesti^^ 
to t^ in a greater supply, {a the camiTqrou^ 
kiadpj 9» th^r iof^d i» nourishing and j^cy, fh^ 
4to(i^(ii|i 9^^ but if^sfl], aad their intestines shor^ ; 
but ip Afu^ ^l)9^e. pt^fnre is coarsf^ and vh^tti 
TQ«Gb BRupt ^ aff^^ui^ted bpfprp pijy qasn^ty of 
BOurisJIipieitf c^ \t^ pbtjfinpd, Uicur ftpi^t^i^ f^ 
J4i|^ gp^ uunenousj aqd their int^tip^s Iq^S ^ 
qiHscuIpr, Tt)e Ifiov^^ of a runifnajiiig ^^ 
Bwy b<9 co^ifid^rsd as an fdabprg^ry;, Tfitl;^ ^-^f^tfrk 
in it, fitted fpr various tmnsmutations. It n^goii^ 
a lofig aad tedji^ Pfpcew befbxe gras^ can it^ 
transmuted into flesh ; and foe this purpo^, 
NatMre^ in gepfs^, has furnished sufh ^ni^als 
as fe^ upon grass with four stfMpacb^i tb^u^ 
which the food ^occefuvely pa88e|, and vtn^ttfgifpf 
tb# pf^Bf separatjoBS.* 



[* All qusdrupedalhatchar Ae end liave bum instesd oTi&e 
■oft ftt of odier animala; sod they have the awkward habit of 
mrag, wbenin a Eecuinbefit potture, upon tbeir Ili^d 1^8 SffU 
A cow, whan ibe riBw iramitha ground, places beradf w tin 
fbre-kneef, and then liAs up Jhe whole binder pacts. A b«f^- 
•pringc op fint on Int &m 'lega, and then nsea iq> l»p hm 4 cf 
puts, tliiiniiiy beopi^ t« thie.difBnitt ctafocBtftiAB pfliiw 
atomach.] 
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Of tbie four stomachs with which ramtBant saa* 
Hkals Are furnwked, the first is called the {Mumdi^ 
which receives the food after it has been sligtidy 
chewed ; the second is aUled the honeycomb and 
is properly nothing more than a continnatioit ti 
(hci former ; these two, which are jevy capacioas^ 
thts animal fills as fast as it can^ and then liei 
down to ruminate^ which may be properly cOKtk* 
dered as a kind of vomiting without elfoit or 
jHtiiiL The two sto0iachs above mentioned being 
filled with ai much as they can contain, and the 
'^89,' which wail slightly chewed, hegianing to 
fewell With the 4eat of the sHnetion^ it dilates the 
siomachs, end these again contract upon their 
tonteiits. The aliment, thus squeezed, has but 
two passages to escape at ; one into the third stoh 
Kftadi, which is very narrow ; and the other back. 
'by the gullet, into the mouth, which is wide*. 
The greatest quantity, therefore, is driven bade, 
Uirough the largest aperture into the mouth, to 
be chewed a second time ; while a small part, and 
thtA bnly the most liquid, is driven into the third 
«tomach, through the orifice .which is so email. 
The food which ia driven to the tuouth, and chewed 
ti second iime, is thus rendered more soft and 
motst, antt becomes at Inst liquid enough t/» pats iirto 
thfe fcoTidoit that goes to tbe third stomach, whene 
-ft 'midergt>e9 a stiH farther comminution. In tkia 
_irtt)m&di. Which is called "(he manifold, firwn tfce 
'bumber ef its leaves, all Whidi "tend to jWOoioQe 
-digestion:; the grass *ias the afpearaace of boiled 
spinach, ^t not yet safficiently pedowd, so m 
^ 'maire 'a 'part olf the snimefl's >noomA«iient : it 
te^fiRjfea tko: tfpeMha <tS the foarth stomadi ^ 
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this paqwae, where it underguea a complete 

maceratioDj and ia separated to be turned into 

chyle. 

But Nature has not been less careful in- another 
respect^ in fitting the intestines of these animals for 
their food. In the caroiTorous kinds they are thin 
and lean ; but in ruminating animals they are 
fltrongj fleshy, and well covered with &t. : Every 
precaution seems taken that can help their diges- 
^on: their stomach is strong and muscular, the 
more readily to act upon its contents ; their intes- 
tines are lined with &t, the better to preserve tbeir 
warmdi ; and they are extended to a much greater 
length, so as to extract every part of that nourish- 
ment which their vegetable food so scantily sup- 
plies. 

In this manner are all quadrupeds of the cow, 
the sheep; or the deer kind, seen to ruminate; 
being thus fiirtiished with four stomachs, for. the 
macerating of their food. These, therefore, may 
most properly be called the ruminant kinds; al- 
tbongh there are many others that have this quality 
in a less observable degree. The rtiinoceros, the 
camel, the horse, the rabbit, the marmot, and the 
squirrel, all chew the cud by intervals, although 
they are not furnished widi stomachs like the former. 
But not these alone, there are numberless other 
animals that appear tO' ruminate ; not only birds, 
but fishes and insects. Among birds are the 
pelican, the stork, the heron, the pigeon, and 
the turtle ; these have a power of disgorging their 
food to feed their young. Among fishes are lob- 
sters, crabs, and that fish called the dorado. T^he 
nhnon also is said to be of this number : apdj if 
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we may beKeve Ovidj the ecains likewise ; of nt^ich 
he Bays :* 

Of all the fiili that ^raze beDeath the flood,. 
He ool; rombates his former food. 

Of insects, the raminatiag tnbe is still larger : Uie 
mole^ the cricket, the wasp, the drone, the . be^^ 
the g^sshopper, and the beetle. All these aDimals 
ieither actually chew' the cud, or seem at least to 
raininate. They have the stomach composed of 
mnscalar fibres, by ra^ns whereof the food is 
ground up and down, in the same manner as in 
those which are particularly distingnished by the 
appellation of ruminants. 

But not these alone ; men themselves have, been 
often known to ruminate, and some. even with plea- 
sure. The accounts of these calamities, for such I 
must consider them, incident to our feUow-crea- 
tures, are not very pleasant to read ; yet I must 
transcribe a short one, as given us by Slare, in the 
Philosophical Transactions, as it may in some mea- 
sure show the satisfaction which the lower tribes of 
animals enjoy while they ruminate. The man in 
question was. a citizen of .Bristol^ of about twenty 
years of age, and, what seemed more extraordinary 
still, of a rumiuating' family, for his father was fre- 
quently subject to the "same infirmity, or amuse- 
ment, as he faimsdf perhaps would call' it. This 
young. nnn usually began to <^ew his .meat over 
again within about a quarter of an hour after eating. 



■ At contre heri>08a pUces iazantur arena, . 
Ut Bcanu epaetas sol^a qiu rumiuat eacan. 
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lUifl 'HiiQiDBUD^ afier a full meal genwa% lasted 
aboQt an hour and a half; nor could be ste^ 
nntil this task was performed. The victuals, upon 
the return, 'tuMed even more pleaaantly than at 
first; and returned a» if they had been beaten up 
in a mortar. If he ate a variety of things, that 
''ffhich-faeate fimt came np again first ; aad.if this 
• mtam >was 'interrupted for any tirae^ it : produced 
'nnkness and disorder^ and be was never, well .till 
'^ retBrned. 'Instances of this kind, .however, are 
"rare Bitti ftecidental ; and itis.bappy for mmJtind 
'IhAtlhey are so. Of all ether animals, we s^Qnd 
"tfae'leestthnein e^ng; this is one of.the;gM«t 
'tUstinctions between us -wad-the ;bnrte creatiim; 
and eating is a pleasure of so low a kind, tbat^noae 
■ 'bat such as are neariy alhed to the quadniped, 
tilestre Its prolongation. 



CHAP. XV. 

PZ-Quo^nVe^ of the Cm JSmd:* 

'4iyV dlnminaat animak, those of tbecont-^d 
^.deserve^'the firetmik,^botii'for their. ^izej^lheir 
~^beifMy,-aild<tbeir eerviees. The horse iBfinere|in>- 
~p(Jify air animal -bdonging to 'th&rich ; ■ the^shocp 
^'iMefly'tbrmsin'a^flockjAfld requires attendance ; 
^iMit -"Ae-'cew is-raore «speoiaUy -the -pwr nwr's 

H* The animalc of thia kind have the homs hollov, gmootli* 
turned outward* and forwards, in a semicircular form : in tlie 
lower jaw there ere <^ht front teeth, hot nonis'Ja the upper; 
and thfr« arvno tn^ in dAer.} 
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^ridCj his richoi^ and his itapport. There ne oamy 
of our peasantry that have no other poBsession 'bat 
a cow; and even of the advantages resulting firom 
-tills lAOBt useM creotore^-tbe poor^ase bitt the 
flomtnal possewors. Its fl^ diey cannot pretend 
-to tastftj shice then their whole riefaes -kk ~at atooe 
destroyed; its calf Uiey are ofiliged to fatten ifor 
irale, since Teal is a delicacy tbey eonld not nriie 
'any preteniions to; its very milk is wrooj^t into 
butter and cheese for the tables of their xoaitns:; 
White they have no share eten in their mta 'poR- 
-se^on, but the Choice of -their ilmrket I canttot 
'bear to hear ihe rich crying '<eut 'fdr liber^, WUle 
(hey -atia stArre their feU6w cfeatores; and fistd 
them up wiUi an imaginary good, while they moDO- 
polize the real benefits of nature. 

In those countries where the men are under 

''better 'sobordination, this excellent animal is of 

more general advantage. In Gennany, Poluidj 

and Switzerland, every peasant keeps tWo or three 

'cowBj not for the benefit of his master, bat forbim- 

^'self. The meanest of the peasants there kills one 

cow at least for his own table, which he salts and 

' bftnigs up, and thus preserves as a delicacy all tile 

year round. Thtfe is' scftreely a cottage in dioBe 

conntriei that is not huAg round wiUi these ma^a 

''^f boBpitafity ; and which often make the owner 

" better contented witti htinger, since he has it in bis 

^^Awer lo be huorious when he lliinks proper. A 

'^pieee Of 'tieerbtmg up there/ it considered as an 

■'*9^nt' piece of fiirniture, which, though seidimi 

'^ndied, at letist argues the pdasesimr's' opolente 

■«ta<l*lfee. «fet it is Very different/ for some -years 

^^int^^lu'tldtJ^fcdiuit^/ Mere 'our lo^r v»atiies-/*t 
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least are uUerly anable to putcliaae taMt a)ay part 
of the year, and by them even butter is ccmsidered 
as an article of extravagance. 

The climate and paiture of Great Britain^ how- 
ever, are excellently adapted to this animal's mode- 
r^« luture; and the verdnte «nd the f»tility,<^ 
our plains are perfectly suited to. the manner of its 
feeding ; for Tranting the upper fore teeth, it lov« 
to' graze on a hi^ rich pasture. This animal 
seems but little regardful of the quality of its food, 
provided it be supplied in sufficient abundance.; 
it makes no particular distinction in the' choice of 
its herbage, but indiscriminately and hastily devours 
tbe proper quantity. For this reason^ in our pas- 
tures, where the grass is rather high than, succulent, 
more flourishing than nutritious, the cow thrives 
admirably; and there is no part of Europe where 
' the tame animal grows hrger, yields more milk, or 
more readily fiittens, tban-with us. 

Our pastures supply, them with abundance, aqd . 
they in return enrich the pasture ; for, of all ani- 
mds, the cow seems to give back more Ihui it 
takes from the soil. Tbe horse and the she^. are 
known, in a coarse of years, to impoverish the 
ground. Tbe land wheie they have fed becomes 
weedy, and the vegetables coarse and unpalatable : 
on. the contrary, tbe pasture where the cow has 
been bred, acquires a finer, softer surface, and be- 
comes every year more beautiful and even. The 
reason is, that the horse being famished with fore 
teeth in the upper jaw, nips the grass closely^ and, 
thereforei <H>ly chooses that which is the most deli- 
cate and tender; the sheep also, though, with re- 
spect to iti teeth, fwmed like the cow, <Hily bites 
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Ae VtOBt ^ocnleDt pttitt of the herbage : tKese' 
anitnial», dierefore^ let^e all the high weeds standing ; 
and whUe diey <%t the finer grass too closely^ 
infftr the ranker liettrage to ve^:»tate and over-ma 
the pasture: : &ut it ia otherwise with Che cow ; as 
its leeth Cannot come so dose to the ground ai 
ihose of the horse, noi' so reitdily as tiibse of fiie 
iheep, which are less^ it' is obliged to feed Qpoff 
the tallest vegetables that offer',- 'thvs it cats tbemr 
all down, and, in time, levels the snr&ce of the 
pastare. 

The age of the cow is known by the teeth and 
boms. This animal is fsmished with ei^t cutting 
teeth in the lower jaw ; at the age of ten months^ 
the two middleffiost of these fall out, and are 
replaced by others, Hiat. are not so white, but 
broader ; at the age -of sixteen ntbnriis,^ the two 
next milk-white teeth fall out likewise, and others 
come np in their roMn '.■ thns, at the end of every 
feix months, tire cr^ture' loses and gains, till^ at the 
age of three years, aU'the'cnttingteetii are renewed; 
and then they are long, pretty white and equal ; 
but in proportion as the animal advanced in years, 
ihfy become irregular and black, their inequalities 
become smoother, and- the animal less capable of 
diewing its foofl-'Tnins tiie cow often declines 
from this single cause ;. for, as it is obliged to ea' - 
a great deal to support life, and as the smoothness 
of the teeth makes the difficulty of chewing great, 
a sufficient quantity of food' cannot be supplied to 
the stomach. Thus the poor animal sinks in the 
midst of plenty, and every, year grows leanw ao^ 
leaner, till it dies. 

The horns are anidthar, 'and a Ml«r method of 

TOL. n. 4 ' 
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deteraiining 'tbJB aoini«I'8 tige. M&ntt. yearii 
old, it ebedg itshorapj and new ones ariat in th&ir 
place^ which continue as \09g as it livfb^ Al 
ibur year? of, age, Ibe covr. has small pwnted neat 
smooth ^Qms, thickest near, the head ; at Ave thQ 
liorns become larger, and are marked roqnd witlii 
the former year's growUi. l^hiis, while tbe:anim0l 
continues .to lire, the horns continue (« lengthen; 
and every yei^r:^ new ring is added at the root ; 
so that, allowing threer years before their ap* 
pearance, and then reckoning the number of 
rings, we have, in both te^ether, ^e animal's ag^ 
exactly.* 

As we have, indisputably, the best breed of 
horned cattle, ^f any in Europe, so it was not 
i(rithout the same assiduity ^at we came to excel 
in these, as in our horses. The breed of cows has 
been entirely improved, by: a foreign mixture, 
properly adapted to supply the imperfections oC 
our own.. Such as are purely British, are far 
inferior in size to those on many parts of the 
continent ; but those which we have thus improved, 
hy far excel all others. Our. lancolnshire kind 
derive their size from the HoUtein breed ; and the 
large hornless cattle (bat are bred in some parts 
f>f England came originally from Polapd. We 

[|* How the Cnunt de Buffim 'should have fallen into the 
cxtraoirdibarj errw, that the bull and cow cast their horns at the 
Qge of three j«arB, which are replaced b; others, it b fcard to 
conjecture. However, in ha sixth suppjementarjr volume, thi» 
mistake is very candidly and bandsomelj acknowledged and 
corrected. It 'vt Id part explained by an observation communi- 
catledby Dr. Forster, namely, tbat, al the age of three years, the 
horns are not cast, but the animal rubs off a very slight ntcmal 
rtuQcoatiBg, ssarc^y t^i<^CT thw .i^ndng paper .^ 
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Were once femous '^r a wtld breed of these 
animafSj but these have Icthg* since been worn out ; 
-and perhaps no kingdom in Europe can fiirnisb 
so few wild animals of all kinds, as oar owo: 
Coltivation and agricalture are sure to banish 
thesej whererer they are found ; and every 
addition ai country receives from art, drives away 
those animals tb&t are only fitted for a state of 
nature.' ''"■ -' - ' ■ 

Of ail' quadrupeds, the cow seems most liable 
to alteration- front its pasture.' ' In the different 
parts of oiir own country, we easily- peteMve th* 
great varieties produced amoti^ these animals, by 
the richness or poverty of the soil. In some they 
grow to a greet bulk ; and I have' seen as ox 
sixteen hands high, which is taller than the general 
fun of our horses. In' others they appear- as 
6iminntiv'e ; being niot so kirge as an ass: The 
breed of the Isle of Man, and most parts of Scot- 
land, is much less, in general than in' England or 
Ireland ; they are differently i^a^ed abo, the 
dewlap being much smaller, and, as the expression 
is, the ^beast has more of the ewe neck. This, 
till some years ago, ' 'mis considered in cattle as a 
dieformity ; and the cow was chofleh, according 
to Virgins direction,' with a largedewlap; however^ 
ftt present it Is the universal- opinion; that th^ 
cow wants^n udder whbt it has in neck, and the 
ki^r the dewlap, the smaller is the quantity of. its 
milk.- Our graziei^, now, therefore, -endeavour 
to mii' the two breedsi ^e lai^ Hols'tein with the 
antbit niiMlhertl ! find from both results that fine 
milch breed, which excels the cattle of any other 
part of Ute world. 

« 8 
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This difference/ arisiog f^m pastorcj ijs mor» 
obwrrable io other countries than in oar own. 
The cow kind ii to be found in almost every part 
of the worlds large in proportion to tbe richnew 
0f; the pasture ; and smidl, as the animal is stinted 
in its food. Thus Africa is remarkable for the 
largest and the smallest cattle of this kind ; as is 
■ftlMo India, Poland, Switzerland, and seferal other 
parts of Europe. Among the Elulfa Tartars, 
where the pastures are remarkably rich and 
nourishing, the cow becomep so large, that he 
must be a tall man who can reach the tip of its 
riioulder. On the contrary, in France, where 
the aiumat is stinted in its food, and dn?ea 
firom the most flourisl^ing pastures, it greatly 
degenerates. 

But the differeaces in the size of this animal 
are not so runaricable as those which are found in 
its form, its hair, and its horns. The difference 
k so very extraordinary in many of them, that 
they have been even considered as a different kind 
of creature, and, names, have been given them as 
a distinct species, when in reality they are all the 
same.* la this manner the urus and the bison 
have been considered, from the variety in their 
make, to be distinct in their prodncUon ; bn| 
they are all in fact the descendants of one common 
stock, as they have that certain marii of unitjr, 
they breed and propagate among each other. 
Naturalists have therefore laboured nnder (un 
obvious -error, when, because of the extreme bulb 
of the urus, or because of the hump, upon tba 

• Bufibn, w)h »uu. p. 7»- 
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back of the bisoii, they asaigned them different 
places in Hie creation^ and separeled a claBS of 
animals which wss really tinitnl. It ia trne, th« 
liorse and the ass do not differ so much in form, 
as the cow and Uie biaon ; nevertheless, the fortner 
are distinct animals, as thieir breed is marked 
with sterility ; — the latter are animals of the 
same kind, as their breed is fniitfal, and a rac^ 
of animals is produced, in which the bump 
belonging to the bison is soon worn away. The 
differences, therefore, between the cow, the nrus, 
and the bison, are merely accidental. The same 
caprice in nature that has given horns to some 
cows, and denied them to others, may also have 
given the bison a hump, or increased the bulk of 
the unis ; it may have ^ven the one a mane, or 
denied a safBciency of hair to the other. 

Biit before we proceed ferther, it may be proper 
to describe these varieties, which have been thus , 
taken for distinct kinds.* The urns, or vrild 
bull, is chiefly to be met with in the province of 
Litboania; and grows to a size, that scarcely 
any other animal, except the elephant, is found 
to equal It is quite black, except a stripe mixed 
with white, that runs from the neck to the tail, 
along die top of the back ; the boms are short> 
thick, and strong ; the eyes are fierce and fiery ; 
the forehead is adorned with a kind of garland 
of black curled hair, and some of them ar^ 
found to have beards of the same ; the neck is 
short and strong, and the skin has an odour of 
maA. The female, though not so big as the 

* Thk dMct^^twn ia chiefly tsken &0111 Udo* 
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imlei uceed^ th^ lai^^ of our bulb in wze; 
nevertheless, her udder and teats, are so small, 
that they can scarcely, be perceivect. Upoa th^ 
whole, honev^r, this animal resembles tbe tarn* 
one very exactly, except in some triflitig varieties, 
jirUch his state of wildness, or the richneas of 
(be pasturoi where he is found, may easily bare 
pfodnc^d.* . 

,. Q* Id Lord TankerrOle's park, at ChilUnghsm, jiear Berwick* 
upon>Tweed, tliere is yet left a breei] of wild cattle ; probably 
the only remaiDS of the true and genuine breed of that ipeciak 
at present to be found in thk kingdom. 

- Tfaelr coloat ia inTBriabfy white, wlfh tbe mupzle black; an^ 
the t*ho)e' inside of the ear, and abo|U one-thtrd part q{ the 
outsider from the hip downwards, red. . Their horns are wbitCi 
with black tips, very fine, andl>ent downwards. The weight rf 
the bulls is from thirty-fi*e to forty-five stone t and Oflhecowit 
from twenty-five to thirty-fiw. , '■' -. 

At the fi^t appesTBnoe of any pentnn near them, th^ te^ off 
in full gallop, and at tbe distance of two or three, hundred yards, 
wheel round, and come boldly up again, tossing their beads in 
B menacing manner ; on a sudden they make a fliU stop, at lb« 
distance of forty or fifty yards, and look (Mildly at the object of 
tBeir Burpriie ; but, oA th« least nwtion, they all turn round, 
and gallop off again irilh equal speed, but not to the same 
distance, forming a smaller *c!rc1e; and again returning with a 
bolder and more ihreatenihg aspect then before, they approach 
much nearer, probably within thirty yards, when thty liiaks 
mother stand, and kgnn gallo(y off. Thjs they do several tjniec, 
. shortening their distance, and advancing nearer, till they come 
within a few yards, .when most people thihk it prudent to leave 
them, not choodng to provoke them further, aa it is probable 
that in a few turns toore they would toake an attack. Wbaa 
the cow cBlvel, they hide their young for aweelf or jteii4ay% 
fn some sequestered retreat, and go to suckle them two or thrift 
tinusaday. If any persons come near the calye;, they clap 
their heads down cloee to the ground, and lie like a hare in faint, 
to bide t lWM Slvea. Tbia seftni a proof of tb«inu|tiv»wi]dnesS| 
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The Inioni whicfi is another wiriety of Ae qoW 
kind, differs Jrom the rest, in having' a lump 
between its shoulders. - These aniAials are of ' 
various hinds ; some very large^ others as diminu-^ 
tively little. In general^ to regard -tliis animal's 
lore parts, he has somenhat the loc^ of A lion, with 
b, long; shaggy mane, and a beard' under his chin ; 
liis head ia little, his ey^s red and fiery, with's 
fiirioQS look ; die forehead is larg«, and the hornfl 
so big, and so ^r asdnd^, that three men mi^t, 
often sit between them; On the middle of the 
back there grows e bunch almost as high as th^ 
of a fca'thel. Covered with hair, and which is <:on- 
sidered'a^ B gredt d^icacy by those that hunt himl 
There ■ is mo parstiing ■ him with safety; escepi 
in fornts where there- ore trees- large enough 
to l^de th<e hunters. He is genel^Uy taken by 
pit-iblls ; the inhabitants of those countries' wber6 
be is found wild, digging holes in the gibnnd; 
and covering thein over with bon^bfl of trees and 
grass ; then provt^ing the bison to pursue them, 



and His corroborated b; the fallowing drcutnttance, tliat.hapr 
pened to Dr. "fuller, the author of the history of Berwick, whv 
found « hidden calf two daya old, very lean and weak. On hli 
«trdiiDg it> head, it got up, pawed two or three times, Ulce ait 
old bull, bellowed very loud, went back a few steps, and bolted 
at hie legs with all its force ; it then began to paw again, bel- 
lowed, stepped back, and bolted as before. But being aware 
of its intestjona, he moved aside, and it missed its atni, fell, and 
WM BO (rede, that, though it mtde severa] eSbrta, 'it Vaa not able 
to rise, h, howeier, bad dad* enough, the iritole herd was 
darmed, and coming to it» rescue, they obliged him to return. , 
Wb'en any oqe of them happens to be woquded, or is grown 
weaik and'feeble through age or sickoeis, the rest of the herd 
Mt lipoa a^ gin it to dc^.^ Bariok't StuaOngp^ 
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they g;<!t on tbe'oppoutis aide bf (he pH-f^iK, while 
the furioui aaimai, running head ' foreoudt, hSiA 
into the pit prepared for hiro> and is there quickly 
overcome and edain. 

Besides djcBe real diitinctionB in the cow kind; 
there have been many otherB made, that appear 
to be in name only.. Thus the bonaeus, of whkh 
natnrBlists hate given us long deBcriptions, if 
supposed by Klein and ^^ffon to be no more thai} 
another name for Uie .bison^ as the descriptioDf 
given of Uiem by the ancientB cmncide:. The 
bubalus also of the ancients^ which Botne have 
supposed to belong to the cow kind, BuSbn places 
among the lower clats of ruminant quBd^^led■* 
as it most resembleB them in size, shepej aod the 
figure of its horns. Of all the varieties, therefore, 
of the cow kind, there are but two that are naUf 
distinct; namely, the cow and the bu&lo; these 
two are separated by Nature; th^ ^eem to bear 
an antipathy to each other ; they avoid each other> 
and may be considered as much removed as the 
horae is from the ass or the zebra. When, there- 
fore, we have descrihed the varieties of the cow 
kind, we ahflU pass on to the bufialo, which being 
a different animal, requires a separate history. 

There is scarcely a part of the w<Hid, as vni 
said before, in which the cow is not found in some 
one of its varieties ; . either large, like the urns, ox 
humped as the bison ; with strait horns, or bending, 
inverted backwards, or taming sideways to the 
che^, like those of the ram; and, -ra many 
countries, they are ibund without any bonis what- 
soever- , But. to be more, particular, bjeginniog vt 
the D«r% -ib» &w kine ygMeh subaistj in lo^nA 
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we without horns, although of the same race ori- 
ginally wiUi ours. The size of these is rather rela- 
tive to the goodness of the parture, than the 
warmth or coldness of the climate. The J^atch 
fiKquently hring great quantities of lean cattle 
from Dea,inarkj which they fetten on Uieir own 
lich grounds. These are in general of a larger 
•ize tban their own natural breed, and they :fottea 
T^ easily. The cattle of the Ukraine, where 
the pasture is exceUeot, become yery fat, and are 
c(M(widered as one of the largest breeds of Europe. 
Sf\ Switxeriand, where the mountains are covered 
with ri(^ Dourishiug herbage, which is entirely 
jreserved for their kine, these animab grow to a 
■ytay la^ site. On the contrary, in '■ France, 
.wbere tbey get no other grass but what is thought 
ufifit fn* horses, they dwindle, and grow lean. 
.In seme parts of Spain, the cow grows to a good 
Vtte; those wild bulls, however, which tbey pride 
.themselves so mudi in combating, are m ytry 
•nieftn dejspicdble little animal, , and somewhat shaped 
like one of our covrs, with nothing of that peculiar 
aternuess of aspect fw which our bulls are ns 
mnikf^e. In Barhary, and the provinces of 
J^friea, where the ^^oond is dry, and Uie pastu- 
jNtge short, the cowls are of a very snail breed, 
and give milk in proportion. On the contrary, 
in EUiiopia, they are of a prodigions bigncM. 
The same holds in Persia and Taitary ; where, in 
.some jJlaees, they are very small, and in others, 
.c^ an nmasing stature. It is thus, in almost 
.every part. of. the world, this animal is found to 
~co«r«ff<md in siaa to the qnantity of its provi- 
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If we examine the fonnof these attimBlf^ as they 
are foand tame, in .difiiereot reg^ioni^ we shall fin^ 
4hat the breed of the urai, or Aose withoot a 
hump, chiefly occupies- the oold. and the temperate 
zones, and is not so much dispersed- ' towards the 
south. On the contrary, the breed of the bison, 
or the animal wiUi a hamp, is found in all tfaft 
Mtttbern parts of thie world ; tbrougfaoat the Tast 
coDtipent of India ; tbroughDat Africa, from Mount ■ 
Atlas to the C^eof Good Hope. Id all th«se co«d- 
tries, the bison seems chiefly to prrrail ; where Uiey 
are found. to have a naoodi soft hair, are very ninv- 
ble of foU, and in some measure simply the want 
of hones. The bison breed is also more eipert 
and docile than ours; many of thtm, when they 
carry burthens, bend their knees to take ihem tap, 
or set them down : they are treated^ therefore, by 
the wtives of those countries, with a degree wf 
tendjerneiis and care^eqaal ^to their'Utility ; and the 
respect for th»n in India baa degenerated even into 
blind adoratioo. Bat it is among' the. HottenteCB 
where ^hese aniqials are chiefly este«med> as being 
more than commonly servvceaUe. They are their 
fellow-domestics, the companions of their pteasuNa 
and fatigues; the cow is at once the Hottentot^ 
.protector and serrant,- assists him in ^attending hii 
flocks, and guarding tbem against -every invader^ 
vh^e the sheep are grazing, the faithful backely, 
as this kind of cow is caUed, stands oT'-grazes 
beside them : still, however, attentive to th^ Joc^ 
of its master, the backely flies round th^ fidd, 
herds in the dwep- thai- are straying, oUig^ them 
to keep within proper limits, and'showi not mercy 
to robbers, or even strangers, who attempt to plnii- 
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der. But Uu not, the plunderers of the flock aloncf 
boC even the enemies of the natiooj that these 
faackelies are taught to combat. Every army of 
Hottentots is furnished with a proper herd of 
these, which are. let loo^e against the enemy, when 
the occasion is most convenient.. Being thus sent 
forward, they overturn all before them ; they strike 
every oppoter down wiUi their horns^ and trampl« 
Upon them with their feet ; - and thus often procure 
their jnastera an easy victory, even before they hava 
attehipted ta strike, a b]ow. An animal so service" 
•ble; itmay be snppcMsed, is not without its reward. 
TiiB backely lives in the same cottage with its 
mutet, and, by long habit, gaii^s an affection for 
bfan ; and in pfoportiw as the man approaches t^ 
liM bnite, so.tbe brute seems to attain even to 
■Dins, diare of human sagacity. ' The Hottepto^ 
fend : his backely thus mutually . assist each other ; 
■ad .when the latter happens to :die, a new one it 
chosen to avoe^ed him, by 8( cqud^*^ of tt^ o|d 
men of tfae vilbge. The new. backely is thei) 
joiiied wiUi one of the veteraffs of his own kind^ 
from whom he learns his art, .boporaes. social and 
dBJgeat, abd is taken £» Ufe in^ j^uman frieodshif 
and protection. ^ ' .. , 

The bisons, or cowt Wtb a hpi9P» are found, :t9 
differ very much from each. cfl^^,.in the sevpraj 
parts of the world wbei» they are found. The 
wild (Hies of thiskihd, ae.with us, are mnch larger 
than the tune. Sonie have boms, and some are 
MthoBi any ; iodm have tb^m depressed, apd 
knne raised. in snch a manner that they are used as 
weapons of annoyance or defence ; some are ex- 
tremdy large ;,>aii4 others among them, such as 
+ 
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tbe zeba, or Barbary cow, are very small. Thejr 
are all, however, equallj docile and gentle wlwd 
lamed; aad, in general, furmsbed with a-fine Iu»> 
trons soft hair, more beaatifiil tlmn that of our 
own breed ; their hump is also of different sizes, in 
some weighing from forty to Bfty pounds, in otlHars 
less ; it is not, however, to be considered as a part 
necessarily bdonging to ihe animal ; -and probably 
it might be cut away without much injury : it 
resembles a gristly fet ; and, as I an aianred, cntt 
and tastes somewhat like a dressed ndde.r. The 
bisons of Malabar, Abyssinia, ^and Madagascar, ate 
of the great kind, as the |>aBtureB Atte are plentifU: 
Those of AmbtaPetrsa, and most parts of .Aftua; 
are small, and of the sebu ' or litde kind. : . la 
America, especially towards the north, ibe bis«a 
is wdl knoWn. Tbe American bison, however, is 
found to be rather less dian that f»f the ancient 
continent ; its hair is longer and thickn-, iti 
beard more remarkable, and its hide more lastRm 
and soft. There "bre many of them bron^tnp 
tame in GaroKaa; however, their wild dispositim* 
still seem to continue, for they break through aH 
£encea to get into the corn-fields, and lead tbe 
whole tame herd after them, wherever they pene« 
trate. They breed f^so with the tame kinds origi- 
nally brought over from Europe ; and thus produce 
a race peculiar to that country. 

From all tbia it appearSi* tb^ nataralista bare 
given rarioas names to aumals in reality the same; 
and only differing in some few accidental circiun* 
stances. The w3d cow and (he tame, tbe i 
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belonging to Europe, and that of Asia, Africa, and 
America, the bonasus and the nras, the hiaon and 
the zebu, are all one and the same, propagate 
among each other, and, in fbe course of a few 
generations, the homp wears away, and scarcely 
any vestiges of savage fierceness are found to re-, 
main. Of all animals, tiierefore, except man don^ 
the cow seems most extoisively propagated. Its 
oatarc «eema equally capable of the rigours of heat 
and cold. It is an inhabitant as wdl of the frozen 
fidds of Iceland, as the burning deserts <^ Lybia. 
it seems an ancient inmate in every climate, 
domesUc and fame in those countries which have 
"Iteen civilized, savage and wild in the countries 
which are less peopled, bot capable of being made 
vsefiil in all; able to defend itself ita » state of 
nature against the moat powerfbl enemy of the 
forest ; and only subordinate to man, whose force 
it has experienced, and whose aid it at last seems 
to require. However wfld the calves are which 
are taken from Uie dam in a savage state, either in 
Africa or Asia, they soon become humble, patient, 
and funiliar ; and man may be considered, in 
those conntries, a^ almost helpless without their 
assistance. Other animalfi preserve their nature or 
their form with iuBexible penevenmce ; but these, 
in every respect, suit themselves to Uie appetites 
and convdniendes of mankind ; and as Uieir shapes 
are found to alter, so also dora their nature ; 
in no animal is there seen a greater variety of 
kinds, and in none a n)iM« ,humble and pliant dis- 
position.* 

' C* Mr. Pmnant, in his Arctic ZooliOg;, has Utet; brought to 
•HI koQwIedgfl a liDg^ilv ip^ctei, dif&riqg ia iu.habtti and 
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Ihe Sujffalo,. 



■ ~If we thonUI coin{Mire the shape of our coniiBon, 
cow with that of the bison, the drfiereoce w91 ajt- 

appeardDce very conside;^Iy from others of its kind : he calls it 
Ae Miuk Ox. It i« ftund chiefly in the meet rocky and barren 
WountfUDS of North America. In nze it it nQt qu&e to high a* 
thfi deer, but it is larger oi thicker in the body. Its horns ar« 
set close together at the base, and though they are only two feM 
long, measure two feet in girtli near the base : a pair of them, 
irhen separated from the head, weigh frequently six^ pounds. 
The bod; ia clothed wiA an extremelyfioe hair, so long ai 10 
trail «n the ground, giving the animal ^ appearance of a ahaps. 
less mass : in the ox it is of a dusky red colour, but in the cow 
of a fine glossy black ; beneath nhich is an extremely fine wool, 
iaore beautiful than silk when manufactured into stockings and 
«Aer srtides. They ddtght mostin to(^ and barren niouD. 
taids, seldom frequ«>tiog the wood* or pJakkS ; rum Very nioi* 
bly, and climb the rocks with great &cilUy> Their flesh tastes 
B^ strongly of musk, as to he. hardly eatable. Of the tail the 
Esquimaux of the north-west side of Hudsob's Bay, make a cap 
•F the most horrible appearance ; ftr 'the' halr^' ^1 all rsuAd 
their heada, and cover their faces; yet it is higbly swiiceMilcia 
keeping off the moschetoes, which would otherwise be in- 
tolerable. . 

Captain Turner has likewise, in his account of an embastiy to 
Tibet, described what be calls the Yak of Tartairy, or' bujhy-tailed 
bull of Tibet. In commori appearkoce and sze it resenablei ths 
Engli^ bull, but it baa a hunch on its back, aad b cavered all 
over with a thiclc coat of long hair, which is manufactured into 
tenti and ropes. But the greatest singularity about their' Uitit 
which is composed of a prodigious quantity of long, flowing^ 
glossy heat, which is furnished in such abundance, that not S 
joint of the tail it perceptible ; but it has much the appearance 
of a large cliialer <k hair artificially set on.' Throughout ths 
East these t«l* Bain untrenal aae, under the denomioRUoit' of 
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p^r very great Tbe shaggy maio- ttf the Tatter, 
the beard, the curled forehead, tbe inverted hbros, 
the broad breast, and Uie narrow hinder ^tarts, give 
it the appearance rather of a lion than a cow; and 
fie it more for. a state of war wiUi mankind, than a 
Rtate: oi servitude. Yet, notwithstanding these 
(tppearances, both animals are found to be the 
same;, or at Teast ao nearly allied, that they breed 
aiQoqg each other> and propagate a race ttuit con- ' 
tloues tbe kind. 

On tbe other hand, if we compare the biifiiilo 
with our conimon cow^ no :two animals can be 
pitfre' nearly alike, either in their form or their 
mature ; both equally sabmiuive to the yoke, both 
often living under the same robf, and employed in 
tbe same domestic services; the make and the 
turn of Utejr bodies so much aUke, that it requires 
a close attention to distinguish them : and yet, after 
all this, no two wiimals can be more distinct, or 
seem to have stronger antipathies to each other.* 
Were there but bn6 of each kind remaining; it u 
probable ^e race of both would shortly be extinct. 
However, such is the fixed aversion formed be- 
tween these creatures, that the cow refuses to 
breed with the , bufialo, which it neiurly resembles ; 
while it is knovm to propogate with the bison, to 



ehowries, for driving away moachetoes, fiies, and other insects 
lioiii the face and person. 

These animals have a dovmcait, heavy look, sod appear sullea 
and suspicinus, discovering mut^ impatience at the near ap- 
proach of strangers. They do not low loud like other cattle, 
but make a gruntiitg noise, scarcely Qudible, when under lOffic 
Kupression <rf uneasiness.] 

" Buffim, 
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which it has, in point of form, but a very diafant 

simitK^de. 

The buSalo is, upon the whole^ by do means so 
twautifiil a creature as the cow ; his 6gure is more 
clumsy bnd awkward ; his air is wilder ; and he 
carries bis head lower, and nearer the ground ; his 
limbs are less Beshy. and his tail more naked 
of h^ir; bis body is shorter and (bicker than 
that of the cow kind ; his legs are higher ; his 
head smaller ; his horns not so round, black, and 
compressed, with a banch'of cnrled hair hanging 
down between them ; his skin is also harder and 
4hi£k«',. more black and less fumisbed with hair ; 
his flesh, which is hard and blackish, is not only 
.<SsagreeaUe to the taste, bnt likewise to the smell. 
The milk of the femaje is by no means so good as 
tbftt of the cow ; it is however -produced in great 
ubbndance. In the warm countries, almost all 
their cheese is made of the milk of the bofiblo ; and 
they supply butter also in large quantities. The 
veaj of the young bu^lo is not better eating than 
the beef of the old. The hide of this animal seems 
to be the most valuable thing he furnishes. The 
leather made of it is well known for its thickness, 
softness, and impenetrability. As these animals 
are, in general, larger and stronger than the cow, 
they are usefully employed in agriculture. They 
are used in drawing burdiens, and sometimes in 
carrying Uiem ; being guided by a ring, which is 
Uirust through their nose. Two bufialoes yoked 
in a wa^^n are said to draw more than four 
strong horses ; aS their heads and necks are natu- 
rally bent downward, they are thus better fitted 
for the draught, and the whole weight of their 
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liDdks ii ipplidd to the carriage thai is to be dnivn 
tvtWatd. 

From the size and bnUc of tiie baffitio, we imy 
be «atpAy kd to conclude Uiat be is a native of the 
mwiner climatee. The largest quadrupeds ar^ 
g«tt«railfy fovnd in the torrid zone ; and the buf- 
falo is inferior^ in point of size, only to the elephant^ 
the rhinoceros, or the hippopotamos. The came- 
jfceeptin), tft the csmel, may, indeed^ be taller,, but 
Ibey tite neHber so \oag, nor near so corpulent. 
itccofdin^Iy, we find this animal wild in many 
patts of lti4i» ; attd famed abo wherever the na-' 
fitefl betve eccasibtt for hie services. The wild 
biffiUoes afe very duAgerous animals, and are 
Aften fottnd to gore travellera to death, and then 
tittMple them with tiieir feet, until they hard 
miimj tiHnf^d tie whole body : however, in 
Ihe WOOids Ihey are not so much to be feared as i^l 
the plE^fl, because in the violeiKe of their pnrsuit 
Ibbir large lMr«s are apt to be entangled in th« 
bf^iM^s of the trees, which gives those who bave 
lM«n M^prised by them time to escape the danger. 
Thetfe t» sc-M-cely ^y other method of avoiding 
IkHH^ pWMiiti ; they i^n With gteat swi^ness ; they 
dVettuftl' tf Iree of moderate growUi ,■ and are socn 
^immer^, a^ to cross the largest rivers without 
afly diftictrtty. Itt this manner, like all other largd 
MimAh) of the teni^ zone, they ai-e very fond of 
^vtWtei^ ; ttiH, iti Uie midA of their pormit, ofl«« 
plangfe id, ih otfder to cool themselves. Th« 
ITegfoes of Guinea, and the Indians of Malabaf; 
#hefM buffilloes art in great abundance, take grt»^ 
Aelighf in faiiMhig and destroying tiiem ; ho*e»efy 
fire^ nevei' atteihpt t<rfaoe fbe btifiUe ttpeaiy, hvtj 
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generally climbing up ihe tree, shoot at him bbm' 
thence, and do not come down till they find they- 
bave effectually dispatched him. When' they are 
tamed, no animal can be more patient or huml^e ; 
and though by no means so docile as the cow kind, 
yet they go through domestic drudgeries with more 
strength and perseverance. 

- Although these animals he chiefly found in the 
torrid zone, yet they are bred in several parts of 
Europe, particularly in Italy, where they make the 
food and the riches of the poor. The female pro- 
duces but one at a time, in the same manner as the 
cow ; but they are very different in the times of 
gestation ; for the cow, as we know, goes but nine 
months ; whereas the buffalo continues pregnant 
foe twelve. They are all afraid of fire ; and, per- 
haps in consequence of this, have an aversion to 
red colours, that resemble the colour of flame : it 
is said, that in those countries where they are found 
in plenty, no person dares to dress in scarlet. In 
general. they are inoffensive animals, if undisturbed; 
as indeed all those which feed upon grass are 
found to be ; but when they are wounded, or whea 
even but fired at, nothing then can stop their 
fury; they then turn up the ground with their 
fore feet, bellow much louder and more terribly 
than the bull, and make at the object of their re- 
9entment with ungovernable rage. It is happy, in 
9uch circumstances, if the person itiey pursue has 
a wall to escape over, or some such obstacle, others 
wise they soon overtake, and instantly destroy 
him. It is remarkable, however, that although 
(heir homs are so very formidable, they in genu^ 
Buik« more iis« of their feet in combat, and 
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tather tread the^r enemies to death Uiaa gore 
them.* 

Having thus gone through the history of these 
ahimals, it "ay he-proper to ohaerve, that no names 
have been more indiscriminately uded than those of 
the ball, the urus, the bison, and the buffalo. It 
therefore becomes such as would have distinct ideas 
of each, to be careful in separating the kinds, the 
one from the other, allowing the cow for the 
standard of all. The nrus, whether of the large 
enormous kind of Lithuania, or the smaller race of 
Spain, whether with long or short horns, whether 
with or without long hair in the forehead,^ is every 
way the same with what our common breed was 
before they were taken from the forest, and re- 
duced to a state of servitude. The bison, and all 
Us varieties, which are known by a hump between 
the shoulders, is also to be ranked in the same class. 
This animal, whether with crooked or straight horns, 
whether they be turned towards the cheek, or totally 
■wanting, whether it be kirge or diminutive, what- 
ever be its colour, or whatever the length of its 
hair, whether called the bonasus by some, or the 

[* In Malabar, and the islands of BorneOi and Ceylon, thii 
ftDimal is said to be remarkably dangerous and treacIierouB. He 
hides himself amoBg the trees, and lies concealed there, till some 
animal or man passes near him, when he suddenly starts out, and 
aometimca catches him. Not content with throwing down his 
prey, and instantly destroying it, be gets the unfortunate maa 
or anitnal under him, tramples upon his body, rubs him. with hit- 
knees, tears him with his horns and feet, andliteraUy Seashim bj 
■tripping off the skin with licking him. This cruelty he does not 
exercfse without some hiterval; he goes away from' time tO'lUlt' 
lb M certain JJHmo, mi fi^ea retnma and baghu agnar^ 

B S 
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bubahu by otheaj is bal a Tanet^r of tb> oow ktkid, 
with whom it breeds, and with whom of conae- 
^M«iC6 it bOH the closest cODBoaion. lastly, the 
haftiiis, Uioagh shaped nach more like the cow, is 
ti dwtinct kind by itself, that never aiixsa with aay 
of the iNrmer; that, ^eai twelve monthi mtfa 
yoUDgr> whereas the cow goes bat nine ; Aat testi- 
fies aa aversion to the laUer; anci, thangb bred 
wider the same roofi of feeding' in the same pastwv, 
has always kept separate; and makes a distioot 
{ace ui .all parts of the world. The»e tno kinds 
we Slippered to be the only leal. vartetiM in Ae 
cow kiad> Qf ^«b«)th- natufajistfi h»ve giwen so m^y 
¥Stneiriea> With, leapect to aonw ctrcaBUtancas 
m^tioqed 1iy tdmreUHSj eueh %% that of many 
kie<k ^f^niHng U^mseJtes by voidiag tjjeir ^amg 
Qgtwst thisir puisuesra ; this is a practice wMcfa they 
ha^ in. qfmmpn vfitk other Hwd. creatures titben 
panaAdj and arises rathei: from f^tr than a dasire 
<tf defeoce. The musky asuell, a]m, by which soaa 
hjiive b^B, di^nguished, is found commoa to many 
of' ^se ki«^, in a. slate of nature; and dees not 
.property make the «:j^raeteristic mttrits of aay. 
The particular kind of noise also which some of 
th«tn are- kbown to make^ which rather resembles 
gating than beflthring or lowing, is but a seTage 
variety, which many wild anitoals have, and yet 
lose when brought into a state of tameness. For 
tbese reasons M.. BuSbn, whom I have followed 
WUMb descriptioti, is'of <^inion, (Hat the zebu, at 
little African cow, and the grunting, or Siberian 
cow, are but different races of the. bison ; as Uie 
shape of the bora«, oc Um kagth. of tfaa hm^. ara 
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nerer properli^ chuacterisUc taaika of any ftniimt^ 
bat are found to vary with climate^ food^ an4 
eattivatioii. 

In this manner the number of animals ef the 
<»>w kind, which naturalisti have extended to 
M^ht or ten sorts, are reduced to two ; and at 
the utmost deference is paid to the opinion of M, 
Buffon in this particular, I have taken him for 
my guide. Nevertheless, tbere is an animal of 
&e cow kind, which neither he, nor -any other 
naturalist that I know of, has hitherto described, 
yet whidi makes a very distinct class, and may, 
be added as a third species. 

This animal was shown some years a^ in Loit-^ 
don, and seemed to unite many of the characte- 
ristics of Uie cow and the hog ; having the head> 
the hdms, and the tail of the former, with th6 
bristles, the colour, and the grunting of the latter. 
It was about the size of an ass, but broader 
and thicker ; the colour resembling that of a hog, 
and the hair bristly, as in that animal. The hair 
upon the body was thin, as in the hog ; and a 
row of bristles ran along the spine, rather shorter 
And softer than in the hog kind. The head was 
rather larger than that of a cow ; the teeth were 
entirely resembling those of that animal, and the 
tongue was rough in like manner. It fed upon 
hay ; and, consequently its internal conforma- 
^D must have reeembled that of the cow kind 
more than the hog, whose food is always chosea 
of a kind more succulent. The eyes were placed 
In the head as with the cow, and were pretty 
nearly of the same ctdoar; the horns were black 
aod flattiibj hut bent rather bAekwarda to th« 
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neck, as is the goat kind; the neck was short 
and thidi, and the back rather rising in the middle ; 
it was cloven-footedj like the cow, without those 
hinder claws that are found in the hog kinds. 
But the greatest variety of all in this extraordinary 
creature, which was a female, was, that it lutd 
but two teats, and, consequently, in that respect, 
resembted neither of the kinds to which, in 
other circumstances, it bore so strong a simili- 
tude. Whether this animal was a distinct kind, 
or a monster, I will not pretend to say. It was 
shown under the name of a bonasus; aod it , 
was said, by the person who showed' it, to have 
come from India; but no credit is to be given to 
interested ignorance; the peraon only wanted to 
make the animal appear as extraordinary as possible ; 
and I believe would scarcely scruple a lie or twOj 
to increase that wonder in us, by which he found 
(he means of liviqg. 

CHAP. XVI. 

Of Animals of the Sheep and Goat Kind.* 

As no two animals are found entirely the same, 
eo it is not to be expected that any two races of 

[* la the sheep kind the homs are hollow, wrinkled, peren- 
nial, bent backwards and outwards, into a circular or spiral 
/orm, and generally placed at the sidea ofthenead; in the lower 
jatr there are eight front teeth, but pope in the upp^r ; there are 
no canine teeth iq either. In the goat the horns are hollow, 
rough, compressed, aod rise somewhat erect from the top of the 
bead, and bend backwards ; there are eight front teeth in the 
loner jaw, none in the upp&r, and no canine teeth In eith^f 
tbe cl)iD is besided*] 
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animals should exactly correspond in every parti- 
cular. The ^oat and the sheep are apparently 
different, in the form of their bodieSj in their cover- 
ings, and in their honis. Tbey may from hence, 
be considered as two different kinds, with regard' 
to all common and domestic 'purposes. But if we 
come to examine thejn closer,, and (^erve their 
internal conformation, no two animals can be more 
alike; their feet, their four stomachs, tbeir suet, 
their appetites, all are entirely the same, and show 
the similitude between them ; but what makes a 
mnch stronger connexion is, that they propagate 
with each other. The buck goat is found to pro- 
duce with the ewe an animal that in two or three 
generations returns to the sheep, and seems to 
retain no mariis of its ancient progenitor.* The 
flheep and the goat, therefore, may be considered as 
belonging to one family ; and were the whole races 
reduced to one of each, they would quickly replenish 
tife earth with their kind. 

If we examine the sheep and goat internally, 
we shall find, as was said, that their conformation' 
is entirely the same; nor is tiieir structure very 
remote from that of the cow kind, which they 
resemble in their hoofs, and in their chewing the 
cud. Indeed, all ruminant animals are internally 
very much alike. The goat, the sheep, or the 
deer, exhibit to the eye of the anatomist the same 
parts in miniature, which the cow or the bison 
exhibited in the great. But the differences between 
those animals are, nevertheless, sufficiently apparent. 
Nature has obviously marked ttie diBtinctioos bs- 

* BnffiHi, paMus. 
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tweep tita cow «D|d the p^p kind, hy d)£ir fi»rni 
and eize; and they are al«o diBtioguubed &om 
thoAB )0f Uie deer kind, by never shedding tbtir 
borni. ladeed, the form and figure of Uvese aoi- 
mak, if tbere were notbiog ts^e^ would «eldoiQ 
&il of guiding ua to' the - kiqd ; ^od w^ might 
almoBt, upon tight, teH which belongs to U» 
deer kind, and which are to htt degraded into Uiq£ 
of the goat. However, the anpu»Ily ihedding 
the horiH in the deer, and the perpiaoeace ip th^ 
^eep, drawB a pretty exact lioe between th« 
kinds ; m that, we may hold to this distinctiofi 
oaly, and deSne the sheep and goat kind m Ptmi" 
nant animeki of a smaller size, that n^ver sfa«4 their 
horns. 

If we consider these harmless and useful ani'* 
nab in one point of view, we shall fihd thai botb 
have been long reclaimed, and broMght into ft 
state of domestic s^Yitude. Both seem to require 
protection from man ; and are, in some roeaiurej 
pleased with his society. The sbeep, indeed, is 
the more serviceable creature of the two; but 
the goat has more sensibility and attachment. 
The attending upon both was onpe the eiDpk>y< 
ment c^ the wisest and the beet of men ; and 
those have been ever supposed the happiest. times, 
in which these harmless creatures were cppsidered 
as the chief objects of humau attention, {n thf 
earliest ages, the goat seemed rather the grater 
favourite ; and, indeed, it coptinuea such, in sotw 
countries, to this day among the poor. However, 
(be sheep has long since become the principal ob- 
ject of human care ; while the goat is disregarded 
by ^e generality of mankind,, or become the pos- 
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4fiMiio9 only of the lowest of the peopfe. Tb« 
«beep, therefore, and its varietietj raay be conti* 
4ereid first; and the pnt, with all Ibose of Us 
km^j will theQ properly follow. 



The Sheep, 

Thow aBimak that take refu^ uqder Uw 
protection of man, iai a few generations become 
indolent and helplees. Having lost the habit <^ 
Q^-defence, they «eem to lose also the instincti 
of nature. The sbeep, in it« present domestic 
tiutt, is of all aoimals the most d^eaceless and 
ifloQeoMve, With its liberty it seem^ to hafe 
Iwen deprived of its swiftness and cunning; and 
what in the ass might rather be called patiencej in 
the sheep appears to be stupidity. WiUi no one 
quality to fit it for self-preservation, it majkes vain 
effijrts at all. Without swiftness, it endeavours 
to fly ; and without strength, sometimes offers to 
oppose. But Uiese feeble attetnpta rather incite 
^an repress the insults of every enemy ; and tht 
dog follows the flodi with greater ddight upon 
feeing them fly, and attacks them with more 
fierceness upon their, unsupported attempts at 
resistance. Indeed they run together in flocks, 
rs^er with the hopes of losing their single danger 
in the crowd, than of uniting to r^ress the 
attack by numbers. The sheep, therefore, were it 
exposed in its present state to struggle with il« 
natural enemies of the forest, would sqod be 
extirpated. Loaded with a heavy fleece, deprived 
«f ik9 defe^e of its honu^ and rcnderecl heavy. 
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slow, and feeble, it can have do other safety than 
what it finds from man. This animal is now, 
tiicrefore^ obliged to rely solely upon that art for 
protection, to which it originally owes its degra- 
dation. 

@ut we are not to impute to Nature the forma- 
tion of an f^imal so utterly unprovided against 
its enemies, and so unfit for defence. The 
moufflon, whidi is the sheep in a savage state, is a 
bold, fleet creature, able to escape from the greater 
animals by its swiftness, or to oppose the smaller 
kinds with the arms it has received from Nature. 
It is by human art alone that the sheep is become 
the tardy, defenceless creature we find it. Every 
race of quadrupeds might easily be corrupted by 
the same allurements by which the sheep has been 
thus debilitated and depressed. While undis- 
turbed, and properly supplied, none are found- to 
set any bounds to their appetite. They all pursue 
their food while able, And continue to graze, till 
they oflen die of disorders occasioned by too much 
iatness. But it is very different with them in a 
state of nature : they are in the forest surrounded 
by dangers, and alarmed with unceasing hosti- 
lities ; they are pursued every hour fi-om one tract 
of country , to another ; and spend a great part 
of their time in attempts to avoid their enemies. 
Thus constantly exercised, and continual^ prac- 
tising all the arts of defenceand escape, the animal 
at once preserves its life and native independence, 
together with its swiftness, and the slender agility 
of its form. 

The sheep, in its servile state, seems to he 
div^ed of all inclinatiouB of its'owix; and of all 
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antmalB it appears the most stupid. Erery qua- 
draped has a peculiar tarn of countenance^ a 
physiognotaj, if we may <80 call it^ that generally 
marks its nature. The sheep seems to have none 
of- those traits that betoken either courage or 
cunning ; its large eyes, separated from each otiyrj 
its ears sticking out on each side, and its narrow 
nostrils, all testify the extreme simplicity of this 
creature ; 'and the position of its horns, also, shows 
tiiat Nature designed the sheep rather for flight 
than combat. It appears a large mass of flesh, 
supported upon four small straight legs, ill fitted 
for carrying such a buiihen ; its motions are 
awkward, it is easily fatigued, and often sinks under 
the weight of its own corpulency. In proportion 
as these marks of human transformation are more 
numerous, the animal becomes more helpless and 
stupid. Those which live upon a more fertile 
pasture, and grow fat, become entirely feeble ; 
those ^at want horns, are found more dull and 
heavy than the rest ;* Uiose whose fleeces are 
longeist and finest, are most subject to a variety of 
disorders; ^nd, in short, whatever changes have 
been wrought in this animal by the industry of 
man, are entirely calculated for human advantage, 
and not for that of the creature itself. It might 
require a succession of ages, before the sheep 
coold ' be restored to its primitive state of activity, 
so as to become a match for its pursuers of the 
forest. 

The goat, which it resembles in so many other 
KspectBj is much its superior. The one has its 

. * DaubentoD upon &e Sheep. 
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particular itftacfammts, leca danger, and g&iea&f 
oontrivei to escape it; but the other Ib timid 
without a caase, and aecure when real danger 
approachd. Nor is ths nheep, wfaea bred up taaie 
in the hooM, and fomiliarized with ite keepers, leia 
obittDately absurd : from being dtdl and timid, it 
then acquires a de^ee of pert familiarity ; butta 
with ita headj beoMnea iniscfaievous, and ahowa 
kself every way unworthy of being; Bing;led out 
from the rest of the 6ock. Thus it bocihi rather 
formed for alavery than friendship ; and framed 
more for the necesaitiea than the amusemeati of 
mankiod. There is but one instance in which the 
cheep ahows any attachment to its keeper; and 
that is seen rather on the continent than among; 
u in Great Britain. What I allude to is, their 
following the aound Of the shepherd's pipe. 
Before I had seen them trained in this manner, I 
had no conception of those descriptions in the old 
paatoral foeta, of the shepherd leading his flodt 
firom one country to another. As I had been 
used Only to see diese harmless creatures driven 
before their keepers, I supposed that all the r»t 
was but invention : but in many parts of the 
Alps, and even some provinces of France, the 
shepherd and hjs pipe are stiH continued, with 
true antiqne umplicity. The flock is regularly 
penned every evening, to preserve them from the 
wolf; and the shepherd returns homeward at 
mn-set, with his sheep following him, and seemingly 
pleased with the sound of Uie pipe, which is blown 
with a reed, and resembtes the chanter of a hetg- 
pipe. Id this manner, in those countries that still 
continue poor^ the Arcadina Ufo is preserved in 
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alt ita forawr parky : bat in countries where a 
gfcater ineqBttHty of emditioBs prcvaU, the shep- 
berd is generaB; some poor Trretch who attends a 
flock frem whidi he is to derive no benefits^ asd 
only gaafdfl those lusnries wbicb he is net fitted to 
titare. 

H does net appeac, from eariy writers, that (fa« 
Aeep was hred in Britain ; and it was not till 
Mreral ages after thii aaimal was cultivated, that 
Ibe wooden mannfactwe was carried on among 
as.* Tba< valoabte branch of bosinesa by for a 
OoDsiderable titiie in fore^n hands ; and we weM 
obliged to import tbe cloth, manufectared from 
our owa materials. TbeFe were, notwHbstandJDg, 
fitaay uvavailff^ eftbttb among our kings to in- 
troduce and preserve the manufectoiy at home. 
Henry the Second, by » patent granted to the 
weavem- in Lofld&n> directed, that If any ctotfei 
was found made of a mixture of Bpani^ wool, it 
diould be barned by the mayor. Such ediete, at 
liBngth, dthoagb-hut slowly, operated towards Uw 
eitttbllshiflg this trade among us. 1^ Flemings, 
who, at the revival of »ts, possessed tbe trrt of 
clbth'Worhin^ in a saperior degree, were invited 
.to settle here; and, soon after, foreign cloth was 
ppobib^d from being wofn in En^nd. In the 
times of queen Elizabeth, this mannfecture re- 
ceii^ every encouragement; and many of the 
tnb^itanfs o€ the Netbeplanda being then fbrced, 
by the tyranny of Spain^ to take refuge in this 
country, tbey improved us in those arts, in which 
we at present «ccel the rest of the woiid. Ereiy 

• BritiikZ«ti«g7, ni< L p. 39< 
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art, however, hag its rise, Hb meridian, and it§ 
decline; and it is supposed hy many, that the 
woollen manufacture has for some time heen 
decaying amongst Us. The cloth now made is 
tiiought to be mach worse than that of some years 
past'; being neither so firm nor so fine, neither so 
much courted abroad, nor so eefviceable at home. 

No country, however, produces such sheep as 
England; either with larger fleeces, or better 
adapted for the business of clothing. Those of 
Spain, indeed, are finer, and we generally require 
some of their wool to work up with our own ; 
but the weight of a Spanbh fleece is no way com- 
parable to one of Lincoln or Warwickshire ; and, 
in those counties, it is no uncommon thing to give 
fifty guineas for a ram. 

The sheep without horns are counted the best 
sort, because a great part of the animal's nourish- 
ment is supposed to go up into the horns.* Sheep,- 
like other ruminant animals, want the upper fore 
teeth ; but have eight in the lower jaw : two of 
these drop, and are replaced at two years old ; four 
of them are replaced at three years old ; and 
all at four. The new teeth are easily known from 
the. rest, by their freshness and whiteness.' -There 
are some breeds, however, in England, that never 
change their teeth at all ; tiiese the shepherds caU 
the leather-mouthed cattle; and, as their teeth 
are thus longer wearing, they are generally sup- 
posed to grow old a year or two before the rest-f 
The sheep brings forth one or two at a time ; and 
sometimes three or four. The first lamb of an ewe 

* Lisle's Hwbandi;, vol. il p. 155. i Ibid. 
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M generally pot-bellied, short and thick, and of 
kss value than those of. a second or third produc- 
tion ; the third being supposed the best of all. 
They bear their young five months; and, by, 
being housed,, they bring forth at any time of the 
year. 

Dut this animal, in its domestic state, is too 
well known to require a detail of its- peculiar 
habits, or of the arts which have been used to 
improve the breed. Indeed, in the eye of an 
observer of Nature, every art which tends to render 
the creature more helpless and useless to itself, 
may be considered rather as an injury than an 
improvement; and if we are to look for this animal 
in its noblest state, we most seek for it in the 
African desert, or the extensive plains of Siberia. 
Among the degenerate descendants of the wild 
sheep, there have been so many changes wrought, 
as entirely to disguise the kind, and often to mislead 
the observer. The variety is so great, that scarcely 
any two countries have their sbeep of the same 
kind; but there is found a manifest difference 
in all, either in the size, the covering, the shape, 
or the horns. 

The woolly sheep,* as it is seen among us, is 
found only in Europe, and some of the temperate 
provinces of Asia. When transported into warmer 
countries, either into Florida or Guinea, it loses 
its wool, and assumes a covering fitted to the 
climate, becoming hairy and rough ; it there also 
loses iU fertility, and its flesh no longer has the 
' jame flavour. In the same manner, in the very 

• BufioDj TOl. zxiiL p. 168. 
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cold couDtrm, it seems equally IrelpleMi fttid Ik 
stranger; U stiH recfuke« the uac«f«sing atit«t(tfoft 
. of mankind for its prcBcrvation ; and ^tbough it 
is foQnd to ssbflist aa well in Greenland as in 
Gainea,* yet it seeRM a nataral inbabitaot (4 
neidier. 

Of the domestic hinds to be found in the dif- 
ferent parte of the worlds besides oar ewn, which 
is common in Eatope^ the first variety is to h^ 
tfeen in Iceland, Muactfvy, and the coldest eKmafetf 
of the north. This, which may be caMed the 
ledand sheep, resenfbles oar Iveed, in the tc^rm 
of the body and the tail ; but dilfera ifi a very 
extraordinary manner in the nunibet of the horns ; 
being generally found to have four, and some 
times even eight, growing from Afferent ports 
of the forehead. These are lar^ and formidable ; 
and the animal seems thus fitted by ' Nature for 
a state of war ; however, it is of the natore of 
the rest of its kind, being mild, gentle, aind 
timid. Its wool is very different, also, front Ant 
of the common sheep, being long, smooth, and 
hairy. Its colour is of a dark bnwn ; and under 
its outward coat of hair, it has an internal covering, 
that rather resembles fur than wool, being ftne, 
short, and soft. 

The second variety to be found in tins aninMl; 
is that of the broad-tailed sheep, so common irt 
Tattary, Arabia, Persia, Barbary, Syria, and Egypt. 
This sheep is only remarkable for its bi^ and 
heavy tailj which is often found to weigh from 
twenty to thi^^^ ponrn^. ft sonretinie* grows # 
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fecit broflid, and is xMiged to be supported by a 
small kind of boards that goes upon wheels. This 
tiil is not coyened Dnderueatb with wod, IHlb the 
upper paFt, but is bare ,- and the natives, wfao con- 
gider it as a very great delicacy, are very carefid 
ia attending* and presM^ng it from injury. . M. 
Biiff>n aupposes that the &t which ialls into ^ 
tBHl in our sheep, g^es in these to furoiafa tlie tail; 
and that the re^t of the body is from Iheoctf 
deprived .(£ fat in pn^ortion . ^i^jtb r£gard.to UieiP 
fleeces in the tempn^te dim^tes, 4hcry are, in our 
own breed, soft and -woolly; but in the waroiiv 
latitudes, they are haiiy : yet in both they preserve 
the enormous size of their tails. 

The third obaerralde variety is that of the she^' 
c^led strepvicberos. This animal is a native of the 
idands of (lie Ardiipelago, and only diGTers from 
wir iheep, in.having straight horns, surrounded with 
a jipiral fuiTow. 

^he last variety ia that of the Guinea sheepj 
vAioh is generally ftMind in all the tropical climates, 
both at Africa and the East Indies. They are 
ot a large size, with a rough hairy skin, short horns, 
and ears hanging down, with a kind of dewlap 
■Oder the chin. They differ greatly in form from 
the rest ; and might be considered as animals of 
anoUier kind, were they not known to breed with 
other sheep. These, of all the domestic kinds, 
UeBi.to approach the nearest to the state of nature. 
They are larger, rtiongea-, and swifter than the 
conunon race ; and, consequently, belter fitted tor 
a precarious -forest life. However, they eeemtorely^ 
like the net, on man for suppwt; heing witirely 

TOL. H. * 
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of a domestic nature, aad subsUttBg only ia the 

warmer dimatet. 

Such are the varieties of this animal, which have 
been reduced into a it^e. of domestic servitude. 
These are all capable of producing amoog each 
other ; all the peculiarities of their form have been 
made by climate and human cultivation: and.none 
of them seem sufficiently independent, to live in a 
state of savage nature. They are, therefore, to be 
considered as a degenerate race, formed by the 
hand of man, and propagated merely for his benefit. 
At the same time, while man ^ns cultivates the 
domestic kinds, he drives away and destroys the 
savage race, which are less beneficial, and more 
headstrong. These, therefore, are to be found ia 
but a very small number, in the most uncultivated 
countries, where they have been aUe to snbsist 
by their native swiftness and strength. It is in 
the more uncultivated parts of Greece, Sardinia, 
Corsica, and particularly in the deserts of Tartary, 
that the moufflon is to be found, that bears all the 
marks of being the primitive race; and tlikt has 
been actually known to breed with the domestic 
animal. 

The moufflon, or mnsmon, though coverol. with 
hair, bears a stronger similitude to the ram tlmn 
to any other animal ; like tlie ram, it has the eyes 
placed near the horns ; and its ears are shorter than 
those €i the goat : it also resembles the ram in its 
horns, and in all the particalar contours of it* 
form. The horns also are alike ; they are of a 
yellow colour; they have three sides, as in Uie 
ram, and bend backwards in the same monaer 
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behind the ears. The niuzzle, and the inside of 
the earsj are of a whitish colour, tinctured with 
yellow ; the other parts of the face are of a brownish 
grey. The general colour of the hair over the 
body is of a brown, approadiing to that of tl^e red. 
deer. The inside of the thighs and the belly are 
of a white tinctured with yellow. The form, upon 
the whole, seems more made for ^agility and 
strength than that of the common sheep ; and the 
moufflon is actually foand to live in a savage state, 
and maintain itself, either by force or swiftness, 
against all the animals that live by rapine. Such 
is its extreme speed, that many have been inclined 
rather to rank it among the deer kind, than the 
sheep. But in this .they are deceived, as the mus- 
mon has a mark that entirely distinguishes it from 
that species, being known never to shed its boms.' 
In some these are seen to grow to a surprising 
size; many of them measuring, in their convolu- 
tions, above two ells long. They are of a yellow 
colour, as was said ; but the older the animal 
grows, the darker the horns become : with these 
they often maintain very furious battles between 
each other; and sometimes they are found broken 
off in such a manner, that the small animals of the 
forest creep into tbe Cavity for shelter.* When, 
the musmon is seen standing on the plain, his fore 
legs are always straight, while his hinder legs seem 
bent under him; btit in cases of more active 
necessity, this seeming deformity is removed, and 
he moves with great swiftness and agility ; the female 
very much resembles the male of this species, but 

* Gmelin, u quoted by Buffim. 
B 2 
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tiiftt she h l6ss, &nd her bdrtifi also am mvet iNUi 
to grow to that prodigioBs tize they kre of in tht 
wild ram. Such is the sheep in its KTCge atite; 
a bold, noble, find even besutifiil animal ; but it is 
not the most beautiful creatures thiit arc tUvnyt 
found mMt useful t« man. tivman induilry 
has therefore destroyed its gtb«e, to improve tta 
utility.* 



T%e Goat, 

Anditt tiumtroai VarietUt. 

There are some domestic animals that seem 
OS auxiliaries to the more useful sorts ; and, that 
by ceasing to be the first, are conridered as nc^ing. 
We have seen the services of the ass slighted, 
because inferior to those of the horse ; and, in 
the same manner, those of the goat are held cheap, 
because the sheep so far exceeds ft. Were the 
horse or the sheep removed Irom nature, the inferior 
kinds would then be invaluable; and the same 

[• In Barbary, Ethiopia, and T^rtary, asfngularly-awkwaokt 
Tferiety of ilieep ocCUra, called the Broad-uiled SbeCp. In ia 
general qjpaerance, except the tail, it doea not mtidi 'di0er fro« 
ihat of Europe. *rhe tail of this animal acquires a bullc greatly 
disproportion able to its body, being lo large, long, and heavy, 
aa to trailalong the grourJ, and to l»eigh fVom flfteen to fifty 
pOnnd^i It is eompMed of a Bubaianoe between marrolr and MC, 
attd li Vdnddered in the £«at« agroet driicacy'! to^iMnst -tW 
i^eobveBidnce of ihii incumbrance ia grazing, tbe sbepherds are 
ot^en obliged to place a board under the tail, furnished wUb 
amall wheels. The fleece ii of exquialte fineneu, and in Thibet 
Ji worlced into ihairii.} 
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«rtfl would probabl)! be bestowed in perfectinff 
their kindp, ttwt the b^ber ^rder of animals hav^ 
OEpertenecd. But in tbeir present neglected stqte, 
they vary but little from the wild animals of tb$ 
flame kind ; man hw kft thma their primKive habit? 
and fomu : and the lesi tbey owe tp bis assiduity 
Uie more tbey receive frooi nature. 

The g;oBt seems, in erery respect, more fittod 
^r a life of Bavage liberty than the iheep.* It iv 
oataraHy iB<)n lively, and more possessed vritb 
aninul inatioet. It easily attaches itself to man, and 
seems sensible of bis caresses. It is also atronger 
nod swifter, nore courageovfij and more playfnl, 
lively, caprtcioQs, and vagrant: it is not easily 
confined to its flock, bat chooses its own pasturei^ 
and loves to stray remote from the rest. It chiefly 
ddi^ts in climbing precipices ; in going to the 
'mry edge of danger : it is often seen sa^endcd 
upon an emioence hanging over the sea, upon a 
very little base, and even sleeps there in security. 
Nature has, in some measure, fitted it for trarersiog 
titew deciivities with ease; tbe hoof is hollow 
smderneaib, with shaip edges, so that it walks as 
■aecarely on the ridge of a house, as on the level 
^rowd. Jt is a hardy animsj, apd very easily 
aostained ; for which reason it is dae&y the pro- 
-peity of the potv, who have no pastures with 
which to supply it. Happily, however, it seems 
lietter pleased with the neglected wild, than the 
CttlUvated jfidds of art ; it chooses the heathy rooun- 
jtain, or the shrubby rock ; its favoorite food is the 
^p» of boQgbs* Of the tender bailc of ;opng trees : 

uiqiti^cdbvGooglc; 
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it seems less afivid of immoderate heat, and beftn 
tbe warm climates better Uian the sheep : it sleeps 
exposed to the sun ; and seem^ to enjoy its warmest 
ferrours ; neither is it terrified at the storm, or 
incommoded by the rain : immoderate cold alone 
seems to affect it, and is said to produce a vertigo, 
with which this animal ia Bometimes incommoded. 
The inconstancy of its nature is perceivable in the 
irregaiarity of its gait ; it goes forward, stops, mns, ' 
approaches, flies, merely from caprice, and with no 
other seeming reason than the extreme vivacity of 
its disposition. 

' There are proofs of this animiil's being naturally 
the friend of man ; and that the goat - seldom 
resumes its primeval wildness, when once redoced 
into a state of servitude. In the year 1 698, an 
English vessel happening to touch at the islands of 
Bonavista, two Negroes came, and offered the 
sailors as many goals as they choM to take away. 
Upon the captain's expressing his astonishment at 
this offer, the Negroes assured him that there vrere 
but twelye persona in the island, and that tbe goat* 
were multiplied in such a manner as even to become 
a naisance : they added, that instesfti of giving 
any tronbte to catch them, they followed the 
few inhabitants that were left with a sort of obsti- 
nacy, and rather became importunate* with their 
lameness. 

The goat produces but two at a time ; and three 
at the most, Bnt in the warmer climates, although 
the animal degenerates, aiid grows less, yet it 
Ijecomes more fruitful, being generally found to 
bring forth three, four, and five at a single delivery. 
The buck is capable of proftagatiog at the age of 
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mte year, and the female at seven moDths- : how- 
ever, Uie fmits of this premature generation are 
weak and defective ; and their best breeding-time 
is generally- delayed till the age of two years, or 
«i^teen months at least. One buck is sufficient 
for a handred and fifty goats ; his appetites are 
excessive : but this ardour brings on a speedy 
decay, so that he is enervated in four years at most, 
and even becomes old before he reaches his seventh 
year. The goat, like the sheep, continues five 
months with young; and, in some places, bean 
twice a year. 

The milk of the goat is sweet, nourishing, and 
medicinal; not bo apt to curdle upon the stomach 
a^ that of the cow ; and, therefore^ preferable to 
those whose digestion is but weak. The pecu- 
liarity of this animal's food gives the milk a flavour 
different from that either of the cow or the sheep ; 
for as it generally feeds upon shrubby pastures, and 
heathy mountains, there is an agreeable mildness in 
the taste, very plea^g to such as are fond of that 
aliment. In several parts of Ireland, and the high- 
lands of Scotland, the goat makes the chief posses- 
sion of the inhabitants. On those mountains, 
where no other useful animal could find subsistence, 
Che goat continues to glean a sufficient living; and 
supplies the hardy natives with what they consider 
as varied luxury. They lie upon beds made of 
their skins, which are soft, clean, and wholesome ; 
diey live upon their milk, with oat bread; they 
convert a part of it into butter, and some into 
cheese; the flesh, indeed; they seldom taste of, as 
it is a delicacy which' tiiey find too expensive; 
Iioweverj the kid is considered, even by the city 
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epicire^ ad a ^eat rarity ; And the fleA of tire goalj 
when proper); prepared^ is rdtiked by iomi ae b» 
way inferior to vettison. In this manner^ erefa in 
the wildest solitudes, the poor find cotaforts of 
yrhich the rldi do not think it worth their while 
to dispossess them ; in these Inountainous rfetreats, 
where the landscape presebts only a scene of rocks^ 
headis, and shrabi, that speak the ilt^fetchedness af 
the soil, these simple people Have their feastSj and 
their pleaiares ; their foitlifal flock of gofats attends 
tbeni to th^ awful solitudes; and fm^hishes Ihem 
with all the necessaries of life ; while their remotfe 
hitnation happily keeps thbm igii«rkRt of greater 
Ininry. 

As thne animdb ait apt to stray IVbin Uii dMk, 
■tto man cah attend afaof e fifty of them ik a tinti. 
They are fattened in thb same immner fa« shtw^s 
bnt, taking every prebaititiani, their flesh ii \aKver so 
igoodj x>r s« sweiet^ it^ our vliihate^ es that of rontton. 
It is otherwise between die ttopics. The mttttoh 
thel-e becDiries flabby and lean, while the ftoih 
«f the |;oat rather seehife to im^ve^ atid In vonie 
places the latter is ^ihivMed in prefet«nee to thb 
former. We, thtrefth-e, fifid this en i wit in QloHist 
every part lof the woiM, as it seeiM fitted for 
ihe necessities erf man ia botii <£xtmws. TowaiA 
the north, Where tht pastwe is txm^e afid bfamft, 
Vke ^o«t is fitted to find a scanty ^h«istettce> 
bettireen the tropics^ whe^ the ifaeilt is eirtessivh, 
Hitt -gaslt is fitted to bear the clitnaee, and its iesb ib 
^nd to improve^ ~ 

Oie of ttie most remftrksblfe varfeti«s We fisd ift 
the igoat is in tiiat of Natdlia. The N^cAiaA |^t> 
6r>'afeM. fiirffbn calls it, the goA tif Afngvw, *Mb 
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the ewi longer tb^n «urt, and lm>B<ler in propor- 
laott. The male has horns of about the tame length 
with the gdiit of Ebropei but black, and tamed 
very di0ereittly, going out horizontally on each 
fide of the headi and twisted round in the mannw 
of a. cork-scr«w> The hornl of the female are 
shorter, and encircle the ear somevrhat like those of 
the raffii They ere (^ a daziling white cblonr. And 
an all the bdir is very long, thick, fine, and glony { 
which> indeed, is tiie case with almost all the aot- 
teals of Syria. There are a great number of these 
«nitnds about Angms, where the inhabitants drive - 
a trade wkh their hair, which b sent, either raw at 
mana&otufed, into all patta of Europe. Nothing 
aua exceed the beauty of the stuGfe which are made 
fitam tfa6 hair of almost M the animala of (hat 
«etintry. These are well kflown among us by the 
WHse bf caftileL 

A second variety is the Assyrian goat of Ge»- 
Iter, which is aemewbftt larger than ours, with eans 
alflMst banging down to the ground, and broad in 
proportioa.* 1^ boms, on the contrary, are not 
I^NHpe tw« incbee and a half hmg, black, and bend- 
41^ a littk backwwds. The hair is of a fox 
.Mlodr, and tander the threat there are two excres- 
.jbvnct^, like the gilk ef a oock. These animals are 
chiefly kept round Aleppo, for the sake of their 
MriHt. Tlney are drJTen throngh the streets, and 
thfeij- milk is seU to the iobabiianU as they pass 
febng. 

[* M. SoDDiDi Buurei n*, that though the ears nf this variety 
•rt tiMch hmger than tkoM of the comnion goat, they never 
«nnh M hw m tin groond, nor, as has beea reported, are Uiejr 
•m cropped.] 
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Id the third variety may be reckoned the Uttte 
goat of Afiicaj vriiieh is of the size of a kid, but 
tiie hair is as loDg^ as that of the ordimtry breed. 
The horns, which do not exceed the length of 
a man's finger, are thick, and bend downwards 
so close to the head, that they almost enter the 
■kin. 

There is an animal of this kind at the Cape <^ 
Good H(^e, called the bine goat, which may be 
ranked as the fourth Tsriety. It is in shape lik« 
the domestic, bot much larger, being nearly of 
ibe size of a stag. Its hair is very short, and of 
a delightful blue ; hut it loses a great deal of its 
beauty when the animal is dead. It has a very 
long beard; but the horns are not so long in pro* 
portion as in other goats, being turned spirally, in 
the manner of a coik-screw. It has very long 
legs, but well proportioned ; and the desh is very 
well tasted, but lean. For this reason, in that 
plentiful country, it is chiefly killed upon account 
of its dcin. It is a very shy animal,^ and seldom 
comes near the Dutch settlements; but they are 
found in great abundance in the more uncnldvated 
parts of the country. Berides these, they are 
found in this extensive region of various colours, 
and many of them are spcrited beautifbUy, with red, 
white, and brown.* 

In fine, the Jada goat resembles ours in most 
parts, except in size, it being much smaller. This 
animal is common in Guinea, Angola, and all 
along the coasts of Africa : it is not much larger 

[* This species is now known to be of the ftntelope tribe, 
and is, bjr all modem zoological wrltere, called the Bine Ante- 
lope.] 
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^n a hare, bat it is Extremely fet, and its Hesh' 
admirably tasted. It is io that country universally 
preferred'to mntton. 

These animals seem all of one kind, with very 
iTtfling distinctions between them. It is true that 
they differ in some respects ; such as having nei- 
ther the same colour, hair, ears, or horns. .But 
it ought to be considered as a rule in natural his- 
tory, that neither the horns, the colour, thp fine^ 
ness, or the length «f the hair, or the position of 
the ears, are to be considered as making an actual 
distinction in tiie kinds. These are accidental 
varieties, produced by climate and food, which 'are 
known to change even in the same animal, and 
give it a seeming difference of form. When we 
see the shapes, the inclinations, and the internal 
conformation of seeminf^y different creatures 
nearly the same ; and, above all. when we see 
them producing among each other, we then have 
no - hesitation in pronouncing the species, and 
asserting that these are of Uie goat kind, with 
which they are so materially connected. 

Bat, althougfa these are evidently known to be- 
long to the goat kind, there are others nearly re- 
sembling, the goat, of whose kindred we cannot 
be equally certain. These are such as, being found 
in a state of nature, have not as yet been sufficiently 
subjected to human observation. Hence it is im- 
possible to determine with precision to which class 
they belong ; whether tbey be animals of a par- 
ticular kind, or merely the goat in its stale of 
savage freedom. Were there but one of these 
wild animals, the inquiry would soon be ended; 
and we might leatUly alltm it for the -parent 
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gtodc ; but in tl» pretent case^ (here are two 1un4» 
tint hare almost equal preteniions to this bonoor ; 
and tiie claims of which it has been found diffictilt 
to determine. The animals in question are the 
diBinois and the ibex. These both bear vefy nevr 
•pproubes to the goat in fi^re ,■ have horns tini 
nerer died ; aod. at ^e same time, are more diiifr- 
fient from eacb other than from the animal in quei- 
tkHi. From which of these two sources onr 
domestic goat is derired, is not easy to settle. 2q- 
itefid, therdbre. of entering into the discuasiea* 
I wiH content mysdf with the result of M. Bnt- 
• foa's inqniries. He is of opiaion tiiat Uie ib« 
is the principal source, that oar domestic goftt « 
the immediate descend^t, and ^t the chamois 
is bat a rariety from that stock, a stvt of collatenl 
iMWich of the saine ftmily. His principal rcBfW 
for giving the preference to the ibex, is Hi having 
a more masculine iigare, large borne, and a jbige 
beard ; THm-esa the chamois wants these marks of 
prioiitiTe strength and wildness. He supposes, 
therefore, in (heir original savage state, that IW 
goat has taken after Uic male of the parent stock, 
cuid the chamois after the female ; and that this 
has prodnced a variety in these animals, evea before 
tbcy underwent human cultivation.* 

^* The ibex, or steinboc, ia now conridered as ibe original 
«t*Gk, from whidi fbe common goat is denred ; the cfaamoiB u 
« ^Mcies of anteWpe. Mr. C<«« ucj» of the formor, that it is 
very strong, aid whao close yteftai, will tomeiimea lum upon 
the incautious huatsnan, and tumble him dotra the precipices, 
unless he has time to lie down, snd let (be animal pais over 
him. 3t it nid, dn, that When it cannot otberwiie amid the 
bsstMV it wis sonetuses tbimr ittdf 4fwa tbo ^oefiHt ff 
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Howera* this be, the two aainBlt in queation' 
seem both well fitted for their precariooB life, bejog 
extninely swift, and capable of nuiotng witb em 
along the ledges of precipices, where even the w«Af 
Or the fox, thosgh instigmted by hungerj darea 
Bdt puraue them. They are boU) natives of tlw 
A]p8, the Pyrenen, and the mountains oi Gneeoe ; 
Aero tbey propagate in vast Rumbeni and 
cOBtiQae to exist, in spite of the hunter and eierif 
beast of prey that ii foimd incessanUy to piusm 
them. 

The ibex resembles the goat in the shape of it^ 
body ; but difiert in the hiHUS, which are modi 
larger. They are bent badiward, fall of knots ; 
and it is generally leterted thai (here is a koot 
added every year. There are sooie of these found, 
if we may believe Bellonias, at least two yards 
long. The ibeE has a Urge hhick beard, is of a 
iHown coloar, with a thidc warm coat of hair. 
There is a streak of bbick runs along the top 4tf 
the back ; and the helly and back of the thiglu 
u<e of a fowQ ccd<Hir. 

The chamois,* tk)agh a wiM animal, is very 
easily tamed, and docile; and to be found od^ 
in rocky and mountainous places. . It is about 
the sine of a domestic goat, and resemUes one in 
■any respects. It is most agreeably liviely, and 



dpices, and fati on its horns in such a manner aa to escape 
nnhart. Uta certain, that the^ are often found widi only one 
hora, the other being prohably hrokea off in aome fall. It ia 
«ven pretended, that to get out of the reach of himtsuien; they 
will hang by their horns over the precipiges, by a projecting 
tree, and remain suspended till the danger ia over.] 
* H. Peroud's Aeconnt, as quoted by Bu%m. 
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actire beyond expression. The chamois's hair is 
short, libe that of the doe ; in spring it is of an 
ash colour, in autumn a dun colour, inclining to 
bhck, and in winter of a blackish brown. This 
animal, is found in great plenty in the- mountains 
of.'Duuphiny, of Piedmont, Savoy, Switzerland^ 
and Germany. They are peaceful, gentle crea- 
tures, and live in society with each other. They 
are found in 'flocks of from four to fourscore, and 
even ' a hundred, dispersed upon tbe crags of the 
mountains. The large males are seen feeding de- 
tached from the rest, except in rutting time, when 
they approach the females, and drive away the 
young. The time of their coupling is from tb^ 
banning of October to the end of November; 
and they bring forth in March and April. The 
yonng keeps with the dam about five months, 
and sometimes longer, if the hunters and die 
wolves do not separate them. It is asserted that 
they live between twenty and thirty years. Their 
fledi is good to eat; and they are found to have 
ten or twelve pounds of suet, which &r surpasses 
that of the goat in hardness and goodness. Tbe 
chamois has scarcely any cry, as :most animals 
are known to .have ; if it has any, it is a kind of 
feeble bleat, by which the parent calls: its youngs 
But in cases of danger, and. when it is to vranr 
the rest of the flock, it uses a hissing noise, 
which is heard at a great distance. For it is to 
be observed that 'this creature is extremely vigi- 
lant, and bas an eye the quickest and most pierc- 
ing in nature. Its smell also is not less distin- 
guishing. When it sees its enemy distinctly, it 
stops for a moment; and then if tbe person be 
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near, in an instant after it Hies off. Id die same 
manner, by its smell, it can diacover a man at 
half a league distance, and gives the earliest 
notice. Upon any alarm, therefore,, or any appre- 
hension of danger, the chamois begins his hissing 
note with such force, that the rocks and the 
forests re-echo to the sound. The first hiss cod- 
tinues as long as the time of one inspiration. 
In the beginning it is very sharp, and deeper 
towards the dose. The animal having, after 
this first alarm, reposed a moment, again looks 
rounds and, perceiving the reality of its fears, 
continnes to hiss by intervals, until it has spread 
the alarm to a very great distance. Daring 
this time, it seems in the most violent agitation ; 
it strikes the ground with its fore-foot, and 
sometimes with both ; it bounds from rock to 
rock ; it turns atid looks round ; it runs to die 
edge of the precipice; and, still perceiving the 
enemy> flies with all its speed. The hissing of 
the niale is much louder and sharper than that of 
the female; it is performed through the nose; 
and is properly no more than a very strong br^atb, 
driven violently through a small aperture. The 
chamois feeds upon the best herbage, and chooses 
the most delicate parts of the plants, the flower, 
and the tender buds. It is not less delicate 
with regard to several aromatic herbs, which 
grow upon die sides of the' mountains. It drinks 
but very little while it feeds upon the succulent 
herbage, and chews the cud in the intervals - of 
feeding. This animal is greatly admired for the 
beauty of its eyes, which are round and sparkling, 
and which mai^ die warmth of its constitution. 

t 
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Its head 11 furnisbed with two smell hwns, of 
about half a foot long, <^ a bemitiful h\ack, and 
naing from the forehead, alnofit betwixt the ey««, 
Theie, contrary to what tbey are fonod in oUier 
animals, instead of going backwards, or sideways, 
jet out forward, and bend a. little, at their extra- 
Bikies, backward, in a snaU circle, aad end in a 
very sharp point. The ears are placed in a very 
elegant manner, near the b^ns; and there arc 
two stripes of black on each side of the fece, tbe 
rest being of a whitish yellow, which never diaoges. 
The hora of this animal is often used as the head 
si B caae. Those of tiie femaje are less, and not 
so much bent ; and some farriers are seen to bleed 
cattle with then. These animals are so Bwch in- 
coraitioded by beat, that they are never found in 
summer, escept in the caverns of rocks, anudst 
&Bgsien^ of uamelted ice, under the shade «f 
bigh and spreading trees, or of rou^ and hangiAg 
precipiecfl, that face tiie north, and which ^e&p 
off entirely the rays of the sun. They ge to 
pasture both morning and evening, and seldom 
during the heat of the day. They run along the 
rocks with great ease and seeming indifference, 
and leap from one to another, so that no dogs are 
able to pursue tbeai. There is notiiing more ex- 
traordiaary than to see them clJir^ng and -de- 
scending precipices, that to all other quadrupeds 
ane inaccessible. They always nount or descend 
in an oblique direction ; and Ibrow -themselves 
down a rock of thirty feet, and light with ^'eat 
security upon some excrescence, or fragment, on 
the side of the precipice, which is just large eno«i^ 
to place Uieir feet upon; they strike (be^rodE, 
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^ireTer, in Iheir descent, with their feet, diree 
or four tiiaes^ to stop the velocity of their motion ; 
and, when they have got upon their base below, 
tiiey at once seem fixed atid secure. In fact, 
to see them jump in this manner, they seem rather 
to have wings than lege ; some, indeed, pretend 
to . say that they use their horns for climbing, 
but tbU wfints confirmation. Certifin it is that 
their legs alone are formed for this arduous 
employment, the hinder being rather longer than 
^e. former, and bending in such a manner lhat« 
when they descend upon them, they break the 
force of the fall. It is also asserted, that when 
they feed, one of them always stands as centiuel ; 
but how far this may be true is questionable. For 
certain, while they feed, there are some of them 
Uiatkeep continually gazing round the rest; but 
this is practised among all gregarious animals ; so 
that, when; they see any danger, they warn the ^est 
of the herd of its approach. During the rigours of 
wioter, the chamois sleeps in the thicker forests, 
^ad feeds upon the shrubs and the buds of the 
piae-l^ee. It sometimes turns up the snow with 
its (dot to look for herbage ; and, where it is 
l^eeo, makes a deliciwis repast. The more craggy 
and - uneven the forest, the more this animal is 
pleased with the abode, ' which thus adds to its 
pecunty. The hunting the chamois is very labo- 
rious, and extremely difficult. The most usual 
way is to hide behind the clefts of the rocks and 
^hoi^ them. This, however, must be done with 
gptaf. precaution ; the sportsman must creep for a 
vast vray upon his belly, in silence, and take also 
the advantage of the wind, which if U blow from 

TOl. U. . T 
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biOi they woold iofltantly percriv^. When oitiitA 
at & ptttper distance, he tben adrances his piece; 
which ia to be rifle-barrelled, and to cany one baQ, 
and triea bis fortune among theiti. Some also 
purmie this bnimal as they do the siBg, by placing 
proper pCTBona at all the passages of a glade, or 
Tftlley, and theti tending in others to rouse the 
game. Dogs are quite useless in this chase, as 
Aey rather alaritt than onrtake. Kor is it Witbonf 
Auiger even to tbd inen ; for it often happraft 
that when the animal finds itself ov^r-^^Sbed, U 
drfves at the huAter wiUl its headj and often 
tumbles him down Use neighboniing precipieb 
This animal cannot go upon ice when smoo^ ; but 
if there be At least ineqndities An its surface, ii 
then bounds along in security, and ijtoMy levaAM 
dl pnrsnit. 

The s&in of the diaraoia was once ftfiuMiBj Drhai 
tanned, for its softness and warmth ; at present^ 
however, since the art of tanning has Iteea br(m^t 
to greater perfocHon, the leather caUed ehaeaois dt 
ehammoy is made ^so ftota those of die tftltib goti^ 
the sheep, and the deer. Many medicinal viitte* 
dso were said to reside in ^ Mood, let, ga8j and 
Ibe concretion semetimea fottnd in the stMnaM^ of 
this aniniat called fte German btooaf. The &% 
mix^ with linlk, was said to be ^ood 9a irftHW of 
the lungs. The gall -Vfak said to be usefill' 'tH 
Mrengdteaing the sight ; Ae fttone, wbieh is gta»- 
ndfy aibout Ae 0ixe of a v^alhut. ank bfackisbi int 
fortAei^ in freat !i^nest!foi-havi>ng tbe^tnevlHWM 
tvift^ vriental Bexoar. HbWever, ito' tli& prMOift 
fe^ghteried state oT physic, all ^hest; ttitftdbeb M« 
ittitt!Ottt««fyepue^;atid^hItboagftwebth^titev^ittM 
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of several medicines procurable from qaadrupeds, 
yet^ except the musk or hartshorn alone, I know 
of none in any degree of reputation. It is true, the 
&tj the urine, the beak, and even the dung of 
Tarious animals, may .be found efficacious, where 
better remedies are not to be had ; but they are far 
Surpassed' by many at present in use, whose bpera*- 
tion we know, and whose virtues are confirmed 
by repeated experience. 

Such are the quadrupeds that more pecunarTy 
belong to the goat kind. Each of th^, in afl 
probalHlity, can engender and breed with tht 
other; and were the whole race estingaisbed, 
except any two, these would be sufficient to reple- 
nish the world, and continue the kind. Nature^ 
however, proeeedt in her Taciationi l^ dow and 
insensible degrees, and scarcely draws a firm^ 
distinguifibed line between any two neighbouring 
races of animals whatsoever. Thus it is hard td 
discover where the sheep ends and the goatbegkift; 
and we Shalt find it stitt harder to fix precisely thf 
.boundaries between the goat kind and the' deer. 
' In all transitions from one kind to the other, there 
are ta be feund a middle race of animals, that seenh 
t(f ptLtt&iset oi the nature of hoth, and AM can 
precisely be reftrred ta neither. That race rf 
quadrupeds, called the gazelles, are of this kind; 
tiiey are jmiperly neitber goat nor deer, and yet 
Ibey bifve many «f the marks of boHh; they niak* 
Ae sdarfe between: these (wo knttb, and filt op ^ 
dtssm In tuiture. 
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I%e GazeUea.* 



The gazelles^ of which there are several kiods, 
caD> with propriety, be referred neither to the gotU 

[* Thu tribe goei now under the common denooiinBtion of 
Antelope. Their honu are hollow, aeated mt a long core, thej 
grow upwardi, are annulAted or wreathed, and permanent They 
hare eight front teeth in the lower jaw, and no canine onei. In 
Dr. Shaw*! General Zoology; thirty distinct apeciei are enuRie> 
rated and descrilwd. Their general babiti are thiu deactibed hj 
Mr. Pennant, " They inhabit, except two or three speciea, the 
hottest part of the globe; or at least, those parts of the tem- 
perate zone that lie so near the tropica as to form a do<^tf<il 
dimate. None, therefore, except the laiga and the chamoisi are 
to be mM with in Europe ; and, notwitbstanding the warmth of 
Sooth America is suited to their nature, not a single species haa 
yet been discovered in any part of the New World. Hieir proper 
climates seem, therefore, to be those of Asia and Africa, when 
tbe qiecies are very namerous. 

' " As there sppeara a general agreemrat ia Uie nature of tba 
q>ecies that form this great genus, it will prevent needless repe* 
tition to observe, the antelopes are animals generally of a most', 
elegant and active make, of a restless and timid dispositioD, ex- 
tremely watchful, of great vivacity, remarkably swift and ogBe, 
and most of their boundings lo light, so elastic, as to strike the 
spectator with astonishment. What is very nngular is, that Ifaey 
will atop in the midst of their course, gaze a moment at their 
pursuers, and then resume their flight. 

" As the chase of these animah is a finrourite amnsemeDt with 
&e eastern nations, from that may be collected procA of the 
i^id speed of the antdope tribe. The gny<bound, the fleeteat 
of dogs, is usually unequal in the course ; and the sportsmMi il 
obliged to call in the aid of the falcon, tndned for the purpose of 
•elzing on the animal) and impeding its motions, in order to givtt 
the dogs an opportuni^ of taking iL In Iitdk and Persia, s 
(pecies of le^iard is made use of in the chase : tiis betas "^ 
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or the deer ; and yet they partake of both natares. 
Like the goat^ they have hollow horns that nev^ 
&llj which is otherwise in the deer. They hare a 
gall'bladdeFj which is found in the goat and not 
in the deer ; andj like that animal, they feed rather 
upon shrubs than grassy pastures. On the oUiec 
handj they resemble the roe-buck in size and deli- 

animal that takes iu pre;, not. by iwtftnetB <tf foot, but by the 
greatnen of its Bpring, by raotioiu Bimilar to those of the ante- 
lope: but^ould the leopard fail in Ita first essay, the game 
escapes. • 

*< The fleetoess of the Antelope was prorerbial in the coimtry 
it inhabited, even in the eariiest times: the^ieediof Anhel, 
(S Sam. 11,18,) is beautifully compared to that of the tzebi, and 
the Gadites were said to be as swift as the antelopes upon the 
mauatains. The sacred writers took their similes from such 
objects as were befbra the eyes of the people to whom they 
addressed themselves. There is another instance drawn from 
the same subject : the disciple raised to life at Joppa was supposed 
to have been called Tabitha, i. e. Dorcas or the AnteIope> from 
the beauty of her eyes ; and to this day, one of the highest com- 
pliments that can be paid to female beauty, in the eastern regions, 
is, you have the eyes of an antelope. 

■* Sojne spedes of antelopes form herds of two or three thou- 
sand, while others keep in troops of five or six. They generally 
reside in hilly countries, though some inhabit plains : they often 
browse like the goat, and feed on the tender shoots of trees, 
whidi gives their flesh an excellent flavour. This is to be 
understood of those which are taken in the chase ; for those 
whidi are bttened in houses are for less deHcious. The flesh 
of some species is said to taste of musk, which perhaps dependi 
upon the quality of the plants they feed upon. 

" This preface was thought ueceesary, to point out the dil&f- 
•Dce in nature, between this and the goat kind, with which moat 
■yitematic writers have classed the antelc^ : but the antdope 
forms an intermediate genus and link between the goat and 
deer ; agreeing with the fonner in the texture of the boms, 
which have a core in them, and are sever cast ; and with th« 
btterb ilqpBice of Ibnn, osd awiftneH."] 
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cacj of form ; tbey have deep pits under flie eyM 
Mice that animal ; thejr resemble the roe>buck In the 
eokiiir and nature of their hair; they resentUe )udi 
hi the bunches spoM their kgs, which only diGTer in 
being upon the fore legs in these, and on the bind 
kga in Ibe Ather. Tbey eeen, tlmefore, to be of 
a miMle n^ure between thete two kinds ; or, to 
speak with greater truth and precision, tbey form a 
distinct kind by themselves. 

The distinguishing marks of this tribe of aniinals, 
by which they differ both from the goat and deer, 
are these : their horns are made differently, being 
annahted er ringed round, at ih6 same timie thai 
Acre are longitadine) depressions running from 
the bottom to Uie point. They have bunches of 
hair upon their fore-1^^ ; they have a streak of 
black, red, or brown, ranning alosg the hitter part 
of their sides, and three streaks of whltidi hair in 
the internal side of the ear. These are characters 
that none of them are without ; besides these, there 
are others which, in general, they are ficniad to 
have, and which are more obvious to the beholder. 
Of all aBimals in the world, the gazelle has the 
most beautiAil eye, extremely brilliant, and yet so 
sieek, that all the eastern poets compare Uie eyea 
of tiieir mistresses to those of this animal. A 
gazelle-eyed beauty is considered as the highest 
compliment that a lover can pay ; and, indeed, the 
Grefks thenuelives thought it no iodegant piece of 
iatteiy to resemble tbe eyes of a beaiitiAil woraas 
to those of a cow. The gazefle, for the most part, 
is more delica.tely and finely limbed than even the 
me-bnck; its bair is as short, but finer and mora 
glossy. Its binder iegs arc ionger Hmn tfaoaa 
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Ik&tf^ «9 in t^e hafe, wW<* give* it gTe»tfflf 4f cwitf 
4|i fi9cpa^tig on tjei^nctingstefp places. Time 
Afviftof^g U ^U^lj if not superior to tbat (^ fhe ro«>; 
but as the tatter bouo^ forwar^j so tl)eae nyy 
along in an even VQJDterraptcd caurae. ^oetof 
^rA are bpowii vp(»» ^e ^ck^ vvbit« undw the 
bellyj with a blttck 3tiip«^ aeiwr^tiog those cqIoiuv 
between. Tb^r t^jl ia nS vqrioius tengtbv, but i» 
all (»vered with pretty long b»ir ; an^ tb«ir ewn 
«iFe beautiful, w^ plac^, a»d tQriQtQ^tJQg in « 
pqin). They all hftve a fIove» boot lilie tb« 
■he^ ; they qll bav^ permaqent borqi ; and t^f 
fem^e hna them vnaltor thftp th^ male. 

Of these aniipaln. M. Baffin makes tw«lve! 
wrietieH: wbieb, bawever, is mvivk feifti tbaa 
-i^bat ptber naturalists bav« made tbem. Th^ foot 
ffl tbe GQzella, prc^rly so called, which is of the 
Awe of the r«e~buck, md very much nsembltng it ia 
fll (be prvpf^pps of its body, but eottfely diSeriai^, 
«4 was said, in tbe nature and fasbioq of the hOTntt. 
vbJjeb are black ^nd hollovr, like ik<m f>f the ran;, 
w the goat, aiid n<evf:r fi^. The second h« ca& 
tbe Kerel, which is rather less thatt die Aunnr ; 
its eyes also seem Iftrger j aqd itA bomh inf^ead flf 
being round, are flatted on the sid^s, e» wdt is the 
male as ^e female. Th^ third he cslls the C?orin, 
yrbieh very much resembles the tyro fcvraer, but 
.that it, w stil} less tbvi either. Its horns ah^o sm 
Afnall^ in pvpportiQU> smoQtbftr tb^n those of the 
.other two, and t;he aflnubr ^pmiaevojes belongiag 
(0 the kind are HCM«dy disoeruible, a»d eifty rather 
be called wrinlUes ttoa promiueneies. Seme of 
IbeM wim^i are often 84«i s$iH^«l Uke ^ tiger. 
Tbewltae* «re snppMe^ to b^ of the aafoe speciei- 
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Hie foarth he calU the Zaraiij the horn* only tff 
which he has seen ; which, fit»m their Bize, and the 
description of travellers, he supposes to belong tA 
a hti^r kind of the gazelle, found in India and 
Persia, nnder that denomination. 

The fif^h he calls the Koba, and the sixth the 
Kob ; these two differ firom each other only in size, 
the former being much larger than the latter. The 
muzzle of these animals is much longer then tiiose 
of the ordinary gazelle; the head' is di^rentfy 
shaped, and they have no depressions under the 
e^es. The seventh he calk after its Egyptian 
name, the Algazel ; which is shaped pretty rantA 
like the ordinary gazelle, except that the horns 
are much longer, being generally three feA 
from the point to the insertion : whereas, in the 
common gazelle, they are not above a foot ; they 
are smaller, also, and straighter, till near the extr^ 
mities, when they turn short, with a very sharp 
flexure ; they are black and smooth^ and tb^ 
annnl&r prominencies, are scarcely obserraMeO 
The eighth is called the Pazan ; or, by some, the 
Bezoar Goat, which greatly resembles the former, 
except a small variety in their boms ; and also 
with this difference, that as the algazel feeds upon 
the plains, this is only found in the mountains. 
They are both inhabitants of the same Countries 
and climate; being found in Egypt, Arabia, and 
Persia. This last is the animal femoas for that 
concretion in the intestines ' or stiHnach, called tlie 
Oriental Bezoar, which was once in such repate all 
over the world for its medidnal virtnes. The 
vrord bezoar i» supposed to take its name either 
fiwm die pazan or pazar, which is Ae uHinal that 
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produces it ; or from a word in the Arabic tan- 
kage, ffbidi signifies antidote, or count«*-poi90D. 
][t is a stone of a gkzed blackish colour, found in 
the stomach, or tbe intestines of some animal, and 
broo^t over to us from the East Indies. Like 
«dll other ianimal concretions, it is found to have a 
kind of DQclebs, or bard s.ubBtaDce within, upon 
which the external coatings were formed ; for, 
upon being sawed through, it is seen to have layer 
over kyefj as in an onion. This nucleus is of 
various' kinds ; sometimes the buds of a shrub, some- 
times a piece of stone, and sometimes a marcaeite; 
This stone is from the size of an acorn to that of a 
pigeon's egg; the larger, tbe stone, the more 
valuable it is held ; its price increasing like that 
of a diamond. There was a time when a stone of 
four ounces sold in Europe for above two hundred 
pounds ; but, at present, the price is greatly fallen, 
and they are in very little esteem. The bezoar is 
of various colours ; sometimes of a blood colour, 
sometimes of a ptUe yellow, and of all the shades 
between these two. It is generally glossy, smooth, 
and has a fragrant smel), like that of ambergrise, 
probably arising from the aromatic vegetables upon 
which tbe animal that produces it feeds. It has 
been given in vertigoes, epilepsies, palpitations of 
the heart, colic, jaundice, and, in those places 
where the deamess aud not the value of medidnes 
it consulted, in almost every disorder incident to 
man. In all, p«baps, it -is equally efficacious, 
'acting only as an absorbent povrder, and possessing 
«rtues equal to common cbaUtj or crab's claws. 
Judicious physicians have tberefere discarded it ; 
and dus cel^nt«d medicine is now chiefly con- 
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t in pOHDb'iQ* y/bffta thQ kqfiwkdgd of tuiwf 
hn been but litUc adnaced- AVbeii tbu fnedicine 
^rai ia i^ bigfa«st repntatipoj awny nrt^ were qeeA 
to adaltemte it ; and aaay countripi ea^mvour^ 
to find out a becoar vf th«ir own. Tbus we bad 
•ocidtintal bezonr^ brought Grom Americfi ; Genan 
bcaoar^ which has been laentieDed bcfprQ; cow 
braoar, and monkey bezoar. In iact, there is 
Karcely nn animal, except of (be caroivoronp 
kindsj that doea not p«od»ce ao>90 <^ these coacrer 
tions in the stomach, iatestinesj Id^mcB, bladder, 
jud even in the heart. To tbeK ig^M>ran«e mny 
■miiiile virtues that tbey do not possess : e^eij- 
«ice has found but few cures wro^^ by tbejjr 
t^cacy; but it is well known, that tbey oftep 
prore &lal to tbe animal that bimrs them. Those 
omcntioBi are generaDy found la cows, by (Mr 
liracficp ttf bcking off their bairj nbith gptbws «|i 
t^c stoaach into the shape of a bali, acquires a 
surprising degree ef hardness, and sometiss^s a 
pcdtsb like leather. They are otiten as huge as 
» goose-^^ J and. when become too large to pasa, 
Uock up the pasmge of the food, end the animtd 
dies. The suhstfltace of th«e baUs, bowewr, js 
different from the bevoar mentioned above ; bci^ 
nihftT a concretion of hair than of stone. There 
is a besoar found in the g^-hMder of a beuv 
awl thence caUod hog bexenr, in voy great esteem ; 
but perhaps with as Utile ymtiee as imy of tbe 
$cttm«r. In sboii, as we have fdma^ cAaerred, thcffe 
is scarcely an anunaJ. or snurcdy a part of tbor 
badies, in which cotteretiow are not forawd j and 
it is idore than fm^Mble. aS M. BuOip jns% t^ 
naiks, thit tbe:ba>os« s0 with in ilae SaamaOg^ 
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ffM out tbe production of ^e pwar, or any oa« 
•Dinal «D)y, but that of the «bole g»«llQ kind; 
who» feeding upon iwlt^foraus berbi «b4 plants^ 
gftve this BdtDimble fntgnocQ to the oocidental 
cmiCreUws which they were found to produ<}9. 
As this medicine, however, is but little D8«d ttt 
]preieot, oa^ curioiity is mudi abated^ as to th# 
canse of ila formation. To retanij therefore. (# 
the varietiei in the gmeDe tribe, the nihth is etdled 
Oe Rangaer, «nd ia a nwtire of Scqegftl- Tlw 
difien Bomewfaat in shape aed colour froio tbf 
mt : hit parlicnlady in the sbapo Qf its htww, 
whii^ en straight ta near the poiDts, where l^y 
effbok forward . pr«tty mwh i» the >ai«« nwrnnr 
as in die cfaaniois they ciwok backward- The 
tenth variety of the gazeUe is Ule Antdo^^ «e 
viell known to tbe Ekigliab, who have givea it ttie 
Bixa*. This animal is of the size of a roe-^u«k« 
and resembles tiie gazelle in many p«rtii;i))Ap|, hut 
£ffen in othen : it has de^er eyc'pitP than the 
former; the horns are formed d^rently dso>, 
being about sisteen indies long, almost topclMSg 
eadi other at the bottom, and spreeding as they 
rise, BO as at Aeir tips to he nxteen tncfaea asunder. 
I^Kiy have the annular promineiwes of their kiodL 
but not so distiogaishable as {□ tbe gaaelle : hoW^ 
crer, they have a double flnvre, which i* vvj 
reanrkeble, and serves to di^ngsiah &i«m fnm 
aU otheri of their kind. At the root thtry have a 
inft of hair, which is lociger than that of any part 
•f the body. Like ethen «f the sane kind, the 
Mtriofe ts hrown on tlie faaefc, add wMte UMkr 
ttcheHyt; bat these cohHtrs are nirt separated Iqr 
tihft black «trcak which is ta be lound iji flU tJhs 
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K8t of the gazelle Innda. There are diflferent 
HHTts of diis animat, sooie with larger hfvns ttuni 
others, and others with le«. The one wfak^ 
nnkea the eleventh- variety in the gazdle kind, 
M. Buffon call* the Lidme> which has very Uh^ 
bomi ; and the other, whidi is the tweUUi and 
hm, he calk the Indian Antekipe, the horns cf 
which are very smatt. 

To these may be added tiiree or fonr varietiea 
more, which it is not easy to tell whether to refac 
to the goat or the gazelle, as they eqaaDy resemble 
both. The first of these is the Bnbalns; an 
animal that seems to pairtake of the mixed natures 
of the cow, the goat, and the deer. It resembles 
the stag in the size and the figure of its body, and 
particularly in the shape of its legs. But it has 
permanent horns, bke the goat ; and made entirdy 
like those of the gazelle kind. It also resembles 
that animal in its way of living ; however, it difieis 
in the make of its head, being exactly iike the 
cow in the length of its muzzle, and in the jliBpoH- 
tion of the bones of its ^ull ; from whicli similitude 
it has taken its name. This animal has a narrow, 
long head : the eyes are placed very high ; tfae 
f(M^ead short and narrow ; the horns permanent, 
aboat a foot kmg, black, thick, anmUated, and 
the rings of the gazelle kind, remarkably lai^ ; 
its sboolders are very high, and it has a kind 
of bunch on Uiem, that terminates at the neck; 
the tail is about a Soat long, and tufted with hair 
at tbe extremity. The hair of this animal is 
remarkaUe in being thicker at &.e middle Uun at 
tbe root ; in all other quadrupeds, except the eft 
and tiiis, the hair tapers off. fnun the botton 
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to the point ; but in these, each hair seems to 
swellJD the middle like a nine-pin. The bubalai 
also resembles the elk in size, and the a)loar 
til its skin ; but these are the only similUudes be- 
tween them : as die one has a very large branch- 
ing head of solid horns that are annually decidupus, 
the other has black, unhranching', hollow horns, 
that never fall. The bubalns is common enough 
in Barbary, and has often been called by the name 
of the BarbaFy Cow, from which animal it differs 
80 widely. It partakes pretty much of the nature 
of the antelope ; like that having the hair short, 
the hide black, the ears pointed, and the flesh good 
for, food. 

The second anomalous animal of the goat kind, 
M. Bnffon calls the Condoma. It is supposed to 
Jse ^ual in size^to the largest stag, but with holtovy 
horns, like those of the goat kind, and with varied 
flexures, like those of the antelope. They are 
above three feet long; and, at their extremities 
about two feet asunder. All along the back there 
runs a white hat, which ends at the insertion 
of the tail; another of the same colour crosses 
this, at the bottom of the neck, which it entirely 
tUTOunds : tiiere are two more . of the same ki^ 
niiming round the body, one behind the fore leg^; 
and the other running parallel to it before tfate 
hinder. The colour of the rest of the body is 
Iptsyish, ezc^t the belly, which is white : -it has also 
a long grey heard ; and its legs, though long, :ar8 
well-proportioned. 

-, The third that may be mentioned, be call&.tlte 
Guiba. It resembles the gazelles in «yery pa^ 
«»lar, except ia the colour of the beJHy, wfaichr:«l 
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ve tMve seen, is white in them, bat in thk is 4f A 
deep brown. Its horns, also, are not imrked with 
annnhr prominencies, but are sawotti atid polished. 
It is also remarkable for white lists, M a brown 
ground, that are di^Kwed along the animal's bodjr, 
as if it were covered with a hameas. Like the 
former, it is a native of Africa. 
' Tbe African Wild Goat of Grimroius is the 
fonrth. It is of a dark ash colour; tod in the 
niMleof the bead is a hairy tuft, standing upright; 
Ml both fides, between the eyes and the note, 
dtere are very deep cavities, greater than those 
of the other kinds, which contain a yellow, oily 
liqnor, coagulating into a bla^k substance, that 
has a smell between ransk and ciret. This being 
taken away, the liqnor again runs out, and 
coagulates as before. These cafities hare no com- 
Hmnieatton with Ae eyes, and consequently, ftb 
boting ssbstance can have nothing of the nfttore 
elf tears. 

Tt) Hrfft wv Bwy add the Chevrotin, oc Ht^ 
Guinea beer, whidi is the least of all doven-footed 
quadrupeds, and perhaps the most beatrtitiil; Hi 
legs, irt the smaUest part, are not mueb Aicker 
Htan the shaink ef a tobacco pipe ; it is about seven 
inches higfi, and abont twdve from the point of 
(be MMe to the insertion «f Ae taS. It h the 
most delicately Bhbped animd in the world, being 
coMplet^ Ibtnied like a steg iti mitilHtare ; CEXce|4 
ffiit ta b«tfiT«, when lit has &ny, ftre more «r the 
gazelle kind, being hollow and aonulafed th fli6 
same manner. R has two canine tedb fai Are upper 
jftW^T iti wbidi respect it ASen Atnn all trfhe^ 
uiffltlief 1)16 geM or deer kind. And ^nsoadcKi 
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k Bpedes entirely distinct by itself. iThis wotadiribi 
Hitimal'B udour is dot less pleasing ; the hair, which 
li rfiMt ftnd IfloBsy, being in M>v>e of a bebatifal 
yellow^ except on the neck add belly, Irhiefa » 
white. 'They &t« natives of India, Gsinea, atHt 
tike Waim cBowtes between the fropies; and are 
ibiind in great plenty. But though they are 
atnaaiagly swift for their size, yet the negroes <^& 
OVeitde Ihem in the pHTsnit, and knock Uwtn 
down witii their sticks. They may be eenly tttmed, 
tad then they become familiar and pleamng ; but 
they are of such delicate constitntions, that they 
can bear no climate but ^e hottest ; and tb^ 
itfwayB perish with Ae rigours of onn, when Uiey 
are brought over. , The male in Guinea has horns; 
tile female is witboot any ; as are aH the kinA 
^ this animal^ to be found either in JaVa tic 
Ceylon^ wh«« Aey chiefly afaonnd.* 

Soch is the list of the gazelles ; tSl which pretty 
nearly resemble tiie de» in fonn^ and delicacy of 

£* The«ith«rfaenfaucon<btiBdedtogetber tw^nnnalsTaly 
dbtiRGt ia their formatJoD ^ai maonen : the p^gmjr an te lgy, 
8Ad the pigmy miuk. The foroier ii a natfve of the hottest parts 
of Africa, and, like bH othen of its tribe, li fbmished with hoMlB, 
tuA imtM die ctnine teeth. It it in height aboot nine incbe*, 
4BdbuM to be •« maBikflbly kctire ib itt native rBgioDB, mta 
beablfito leap ffrer a VaQ twelve feet high. lugeoenl G<doi»r 
ta a bright bay ; the horn* are itraight, short, itrooi^ pointed, 
and quite black ; the legs are hardlj diicker than a quill. 

ftffipigtnf mtufc^ a native of maa; pant of tbk'EntlDdiM. 
ft hatmbo«ii,«i41* tb» upper Jkwthtm«re k pA of pR>- 
jecting tuiki or canine teeth ; but the maat remarkable chaiM- 
teiiatic bjr which it may be distinguished from ibe pigm^ wta- 
bp^ is, that it has no appendicuhir or &lse hooft. In uze it is 
sminer Omb k dbinestic tiat, ud la gH»nd colottr ii « tnr^ 
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ihape; bui have the bonis hollow, singfej and 
pemmHent, li^Le those of the goat. They properly 
fill up, as hM t>eea already observed, Ihe interval 
between these two kinds of animals : so that it ii 
difficult to^ll where the goat ends, and the deer 
may be said to begin. If we compare the gazelles 
with each other, we shall find but very slight dis- 
tinctions between them. The turn or the ma|pii- 
.tude of the horns, the different spots on the skin, 
or a difference of si^e in each, are chiefly the marks 
by which their varieties are to be known ; btd 
their way of living, their nature, and their peculiar 
swiftness, all come under one description. 

Ttie gazelles are, in general, inliabitants of the 
warmer climates ; . and contribute, among other 
emhellisbments, to add beauty to those forests 
that are for ever green. They are often seen feed- 
ing in herds, on the sides of the mountains, or ii 
the shade of the woods ; and fly all together, upon 
the smallest .approaches of danger. They boand 
with such swiftness, and are so very shy, that 
iUtgi or -inen vainly attempt to pursue them. The^ 
traverse those precipices with ease and safety, 
which to every quadruped else are quite imprac- 
ticable; nor can any animals, but of ihe winged 
kind, overtake them; Accordingly, in all those 
countries where they are chiefly found, they are 
pursued by falcons; and this admirable manner 
of hunting m^es one of the principal amuse* 
-roents of the upper ranks of pec^e aD over tiie 
East. 

The Arabians, Persians, anJ^Turks, breed up 
for this piirpose that kind of hawk called the Fal- 
con Gentle, with which, when properly trained. 
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Ifaey go forth on horseback among the forests and 
the moaoUiinSj the falcon perching upon the hand 
of the hunter. Their expedition is conducted with 
profound silence ; their doga are taught to hang 
behind; while the men^ on the fleetest coursers^ 
look round for the game. Whenever they spy a 
gazelle at the proper distance^ they point the falcon 
to its object, and encourage it to pursue. The 
&lcon, with Uie swiftness of an arrow, flies .to 
the animal ; that, knowing its danger, endeavours, 
but too late, to escape. The falcon soon coming 
Up with its prey, fixes its talons, one into the ani- 
mal's cheek, the other in its throat, and deeply - 
wounds it. On the other hand, the gazelle 
attempts to escape, but is generally wounded too 
deeply to run for. The falcon clings with the 
utmost perseverance, nor ever leaves its prey tilt it 
&lls ; upon which the hunters from behind ap- 
proaching, lake up both, and reward the fiilcon 
with the blood of the spoil. They also teach the 
young ones, by applying them to the dead ani- 
mal's throat, and accustoming them betimes to 
fix upon that particular part ; for if it should 
happen that the folcon fixed upon any other part of 
the gazelle, either its back or its haunches, the 
(minial would easily escape among the 'mountains, 
and the hunter would also lose his falcon. 

■ They sometimes also hunt these animals with 
the ounce. This carnivorous and fierce creature 
being made tame and domestic, generally sits on 
horseback behind the hunter, and remains there 
wiUi the utmost composure, until the gazelle is 
shown ; it is then that it exerts all its arts and 
fierceness ; it does not at once fly at its prey, but 
VOL. u. V 
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approechefl slily, tarning and winding abont until rt 
comea within the proper distance, When all at once 
it boands upon the heedless animal, atid instantly 
kills it, and sucks its blood. If, on the other 
hand, it misses its aim, it rests in its place, with- 
out attempting to pursue any farther, but seems 
ashamed of its own inability. 

There is still another way of taking the gaeelle, 
which seems not so certain nor so amusing- as 
either of the fn-mer. A tame gazelle is bred up 
fiv this purpose, who is taught to join those of Ha 
kind, wherever it perceives them. When tilt 
hunter, therefore, perceives a herd of these tc^e- 
ther, he fixes a noose round the horns of the tame 
gazelle, in such a manner, that if the rest but touch 
it,.they are entangled ; and thus prepared he sends 
faia gazelle among the rest. The tame animal no 
sooner approaches, but the males of the herd in- 
stantly sally forth to oppose him ; and, in butting 
with their horns, are caught in the noose. In 
this, both struggling for some time, fell togetlief 
to the ground ; and, at last, the hunter coming up, 
disengages the one, and kills the other. Upon 
the whole, hovrever, these animals, whatever be 
the arts used to pursue them, are very difficult t» 
be taken. As they are continually subject td 
alarms from carnivorous beasts, or fk-om man, they 
keep diiefly in the most solitary and inaccessible 
places, and find their only jHvtection iVom sitM- 
tions of the greatest danger. 
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CHAP. xvir. 

Of the Musk Animal. 

.The more we search into NaturCj ttie more w<^ 
shall find how tittle she is knOTrn ; and n-e shaH 
more than once have occasion to find, thai pro* 
tracted inquiry is more apt to teach us nrodeity,' 
than to produce information. Although the number 
and nature of qoadmpeds at .first glance seems very 
wen known ; yet, when we come to examine 
closer, we find some with which we are very par- 
tially acquainted, and others that are utterly un- 
known. There is scarcely a cabinet of the curious 
but yAiai has the spoils of animals, or the horns oi* 
l$ie hoofs of qnadrupeds, which do not come within ^ 
former descriptions. There is scarcely a person 
whose trade is to dress or improve furs, but knows 
several creatures by their skinsj which no naturalist 
has hitherto had notice of. But of all qoadrupedsi 
there is none so justly the reproach of natural his- 
torians, as that which bears the musk. This per-* 
fttne, so well known to the elegant, and so very 
useful in the hands of the physician, a medicine 
that has for more than a century been imported 
from Uie East in great quantities, and during' aU 
that time has been improving in its reputation, is, 
neTCrt^deas, so very little understood, that it re- 
mains a doubt whether the animal that produces it 
be a bog, an ox, a goat, or a deer. When an ani- 
mal with vhich we are |0 nearly connected, is k* 
V s 
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utterly unknown, how little miut we know of 
many that are more remote and unserviceable! 
Yet naturalists proceed in the same train, enlarge 
in^ their catalogues and their names, without en- 
deavouring to' Bnd out the nature, and 6x the 
precise history of those with which we are very 
partially acquainted. It is the spirit of the scho- 
lars of the present age, to he fonder of increasing 
the bulk of our knowledge than its utility ; of ex- 
tending their conquests than of improving their 
empire.*, 

The musk which comes to Europe is brought 
over in small hags, about the size of a pigeon's 
egg, which, when cut open, appear to contain a 
kind of dusky reddish substance, . like coaguktted 
blood, and which, in large quantities, has a very 
strong smell; but when mixed and diffused, be- 
comes a very agreeable perfume. Indeed, no sub- 
stance now known in the world has a stronger or a 



^* The muak is a family of quadnipeda, whoie form and 
manner have, till lately, remained in much obscurity. The 
number of species already known, amounts to seren. They in- 
habit warm climates, and, like other mountain quadrupeds, wander 
in places the most difficult of access, are possessed of powers of 
great activity, and when pursued take reflige among the highest 
■ummits. The well-known perfume called musk is contained in 
an oval receptacle, hardly as large as an egg* hanging from the 
middle of the abdomen, and is peculiar to the male. The species 
from which this is procured, is the musk of lliibet, an animBl 
about the siae of a small roe>buck, measuring about three feet 
three inches in length, and about two feet three inches in bejglit. 
The tail is so short, as to be hardly visible. The general colour 
is a deep iron grey. The ears are targe, and the upper jaw u 
considerably longer than the lower, and is furnished on each side 
with an incurred tusk, extending nearly two inches beyond the 
IMuttk; these tudu are ■luip-edged.ontheu- inner Bide.^ 
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more {lerntanent. smell. A grain of miuk perfumes^^ 
k whole room ; and Us odour continaes for some' 
days, without diminution. But in a larger quan- 
tJty it continues for years together ; and seems 
scarcely wasted in its weight, although it has filled 
tile Mmosphere to a great distance with its parts. 
It 18 particularly used in medicine, in nervous and- 
hysteric disorders ; and is found, in such cases, ta 
he the niOst powerful remedy now in use : however, 
the animal that fiirnishes this admirable medicine 
has been very variously described, and is knowa 
but very imperfectly. 

The description given of this animal by Grewj 
is as follows. The mask animal is properly nei- 
ther of the goat nor deer kind, for it has no horns, 
and it is uncertain whether it ruminates or not ; 
iiowever, it wants Uie four teeth in the upper jaWj 
in the same manner as in ruminating animals ; but, 
at the same time, it has tusks like those of a hog. 
It is three feet six inches in length, from the head 
to the tail ; and the head is above half a foot long. 
The fore part of the head is like that of a grey-' 
hotrod ; and the ears are three inches long, and 
erect, like ^ose of a rabbit ; but the tail is not 
above two inches. It is cloven-foot^, hke beasts of 
the goat kind ; the hair on the bead and legs is half 
en inch long, on the beUy an inch and a half, and on 
the back and buttocks three inches, and propor- 
tionably thicker than in any other animal. It is 
brown and white alternately, from the root to the 
point; on the head and thighs it is brown, but 
under the belly and tail white, and a little curled, 
especially on the back and belly. On each side of 
liie lower jaw, under Ute. comers of the mouth, 
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tliere is a tufit of tbidc hair, wbicb is short and 
hard, and about tlirte quuters of an inch long. 
The bair, in general, of tbis animal, is remarkable 
for its softness and fine texture ; but wbat distio- 
gtiishes it particularly are the tusks, wbicb are an 
incb and a half long, and turn back in Uie form of 
a bock ; and more particularly the bag; which coih 
lains the musk, which is three inches long, tira 
broad, and stands out from the beUy an indi and a 
hdlf. it is a very fearful animal, and, thereroK, it 
has long ears; and the sense of hesring is 'm 
quick, that it can discover an enemy at a great 
distance. 

After so long and circnmstantial a description of 
this animel, its nature is but very little known ; 
Bor has any anatomist as y^ examined its inteFnal 
strttbtate, or been able to inform i» whether it be 
a raminant aniraa), or one of tfae h^ kind ; boiw 
the musk is formed, or wbelher those bags in 
which it comes to us be really belonging to the 
animal, or are only the sophistications of tbe ven- 
ders. Indeed, when we consider 'the immenae 
quantities of Ais substance which are consumed in 
Europe alone, not to mention the East, where it is 
in still greater repute than here, we can hardly sap- 
pose that any one animal can furnish the supply; 
and par^nlarly when it must be killed before tJw 
beg can be obtained. We are told, it is trnie, that 
the musk is often ^trpwited by the aiiimal npon 
trees and stones, against which it rubs itself when 
the (ftwo^y becomes atiaafiy ; but it is sot in that 
ibtm wlndLwe nceiveit, but almys in what i^nu 
to be its own natural bladder. Of these, Tarerq^r 
brought home near two tbousaad in odd yeav ; aad 
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BS the animal is wild, so many mast, during that 
spaccj have been hunted and taken. But as the 
creature is represented very shy, and as it is found 
but in some particular provinces of the East, the 
wonder is how its bag should be so cheap, and fur- 
nished in such great plenty. The bag in commoa 
does not cost (if I do not forget) above a crown 
'by ret«tU, and yet this is supposed the only one be- 
Iopging;:,tO;Uiie. animal; and for the obtaining Qf 
Vh^^ii niust have been hunted and killed- The 
Qoly way of solving this diificulty, is to suppose 
tlwt these bags are, in a great measure, counterfeit, 
taken from some other animal, or from , some part 
of Iji^ 84me, filled with its bk)od, and a very little 
^ the perftfffle, but euougb to impregnate the rest 
.witb « .strpQg and pernwoent odour. It comes to 
Us team different parts of the Emt ; from Chin^:, 
Tonqnin, Bengal, and often from Muscovy : that 
laf TJ^ibet is reckoned the best, and sells for four- 
teen shillings an ounce; that of Muscovy the 
•fronti afid Bell9 but for three ; the odour of this, 
though very strong at first, being quickly found 
i/d evaporate. 

Mask was some years ago in the highest request 
«a a perfume, and butlitUe regarded as a medicine; 
but at present its reputation is totally changed; 
sad tmving been found of great benefit in physic, 
it is but littie re|;arded for the purposes of ele- 
gance. It is thus that things which become neces- 
aMry, oeaae to continue pleasing; apd the con- 
neiousneia of tbeir use^ destroys their power of 
administering delight. 
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CHAP. xvni. 

Jnimals of the Deer Kind* 

J.F we compare the stag and the bull, as to shape 
-and form, no two animals can be more unlike ; and 
yet, if we examine Uieir internal structure, we shall 
find a striking similitude between them. Indeed, 
their differences, except to a nice observer, will 
scarcely be perceivable. All of die de^ kind want 
the gall-bladder; their kidneys are formed diffe- 
rently ; their spleen is also proportionably larger ; 
their tail is shorter; and U]eir homsj which are 
solid, are renewed every year. Such are the di^ 
-internal discriminations between two animatej one 
of which is among the swiftest, and the other die 
heaviest of the brute creation. 

The stag ia one of those innocent and peaceable 
. animals that seem made to embeflish the forest, and 
animate the solitudes of nature. The easy ele- 
gance of his form, the lightness of his motions. 
' those large brandies that seem made rather for the 

[■ The quadrupeds of this tribe have honu which are solid 
and branched : they are renewed every year, and when young 
are cinihed with a fine velvety vascular slcio, which falls off 
when the homi have attained their full size. In the lower jaw 
they have eight ftorit teeth; end are generally dectitute of cantiie 
teeth : bnt sometime* a single one ia found on each side in the 
upper jaw. There are about fourreen distinct species. They 
•re all eatremely active, rahabitiog chiefly woods and neglected 
attuationa ; and in fighting not only make lue of their harm, but 
■tamp furiously with the foie feel.] 

I 
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ornament of his head than its defence, the size, tbt 
strength, and the swiftness of this beautiful cr^ture, 
all sufficiently rank faim among the first of qua- 
drnpedsj among the most noted ol^ects of human 
curiosity. 

The Stag, -or Hart, whose female is called a 
hind, and the young a calf, differs in size and 
in horns from a fallow-deer. He is much larger, 
and his horns are round ; whereas, in the iallow 
kind they are broad and palmated. By these the 
animal's age is known. The first year, the «lag 
has DO horns, but a borny excrescence, which is 
short, rou^, and covered with a thin hairy skin. 
The next year jthe horns are single and strai^t ; 
the third year they have two antlers, three the 
feorth, four the £fth, and fivp the sixth ; ihv 
number is not always certain, for sometimes there 
are more, and often less. When arrived at the 
sixth year, the antlers do not always increase; 
and, although the number may amount to six or 
8ev«n on each side, yet. the animal's age is thep 
fatimuted rather from the size of the antlers, and 
the. .thickness of the branch which sustains them, 
thaitfrom their variety. 

Thes^ .boriM, large as they seon, are, notwith- 
standing, Ished every year, and new ones come in 
theii; place. .The old horns are of a firm, soUd 
texture, and usually employed in making bandies 
for knives and other domestic utensils. But, while 
young, nothing cah be more soft or t^der; and 
the animal, as if CbnKiima of hia own imbeeUity, 
at those times, instantly upon shedding his former 
faoiiig, retires from the rest of . his . felloffS^ 4nd 
hide« himself in wlitades and thickets, never veq* 
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taring oat to paitare, except by nigbt. During 
thia time, which most usoaliy happeos in the 
spring, the new horn* are very pBinfol, end haK 
k quick sensUtility of any external imprewioa. 
The flies also are extremely troublesome to him. 
When the old horn ii folleD oGT, the new does not 
begin immediately to appear; bat the bones itf 
die skall are seen covered only with a tran^rarei^ 
periosteum, or skin, which, ai anatomists teach 
w, GOTvra the bones of all anuDals. After a limit 
time, however, this skin begins to swcU, and to 
fonn a soft tumour, which contaitiB a great dsnl 
of Mood, and which begins to be covered wiUi a 
downy substance that has the fiad of velvnt, and 
sfi^ears nearty «f the sane colour with the rest aS 
Ihe ai^Ml's hair. His tumour eveiy day baft 
forward from die point liice the graft ef a tne; 
«nd, rising by d^^s from the head, shoots out 
the antlors on either side, so that, ia a ivw ^ys, 
itt proportien as th« animal is in condition, die 
ii^le head is completed. However, as was said 
«bove, in the beginning, its consistence is vary 
soft, and has a sort of barh^ which is no more 
than a continuation of the Hitegument of the skull. 
It is velveted «nd downy, end every where fur- 
nished with blood*v«ssel9, that supply the growing 
honiB with nouriiAiment. As they creep along 
the sides of the branches, the print is mailed 
4»ver the whole surfisce ; and Uk larger the blood- 
veteets, the deeper these Aariu are found to bo: 
ft<om jience arims the iwe^ality of the snr&ce of 
'die deer's horn* ; which, as 'we tee, are fumtemd 
nil atong the sides, ^e impmssions dtmioiriiing 
towards ^e pbint, -whort lfa» «nbstaacc is as bwMk 
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and as solid as ivory. Bat it ought to be observed, 
that tfaia lubstaoce, of vrhich the horns are com- 
posed, b^iDi to harden at the bottom while the 
upper part retnaini soft, and atill continues 
growing ; from whence it sppean that the horns 
grow differently in deer from thoie of sheep or 
eowB ; in which tbey are always teen to iacrease 
ftvMB the bottom. However, when the whole head 
Iw received its full growth, tbe extremities then 
bf^tia to acquire their solidity ; the vetvet oovcving 
•r berif, with. its blood-vessels, dry np, aad then 
faegia to fidl; and tiiis the animal hastsM, by 
rubbing its antters against every tree it meets. In 
UHi manner, tba whdle external airface being 
stritqted off hy deg^es, al kngUi the whole bead 
acquires its complete hsntneea, expansion, and 
bnanfy. 

It would be a vain task to iaqnire into tba 
tnase of the aitlual prediictioa of these bottiaj 
it is sBfici«nt to observe, that if a stag be castrated 
n^a its turns are fallen off, they will never 
grow agaia; and, on the contrary^ if the same 
operation is pefforgned when tbey are on, they 
\r%& new fall «ff- if onfy one of his teBtielss is 
tnk«tt out, be. will want the horn on that ode ; if 
one of the testicles ooJiy b# tied np, he witt want 
the horn of ^^ opposite side^ TbetnueaMaf tbeir 
pcoviaioa also tpnd? to faettiMte th» groirth . Mid 
the nxpAUopn «df the bocn* ; and M. OuSaa thinks 
it posnUe tp wtnrd ^bek gnMrtb enlibelyt hjr gr«a^ 
fC(fen«hing their £ood.* Am. a pvMi eC thi^ 
nothing can be more- obvious than Uie difference 

* Buffim, Tot. zL p. lis. 
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between a stag bred in fotile pastaves and undis-- 
turbed l^ the hunter, and one often pursued and 
ill noarished. The lormer has fats bead expended^ 
his antlen numerous, and the branches thick ; 
Uie btter has but few antlers^ the traces of the 
Uood-Tessds upon them are bat slight, and the 
expansion bat little. The beauty and size of their 
horns, therefore, mark their strength and therr 
vigour ; such of them as are sickly, or have been 
wounded, never shooting ont that magnificent; 
provision so much admired in this animal. ' Thuv 
the boms may, in every respect, be resembled to 
a vegetable substance, grafted' upon the head oS 
an animal. Like a v^etahle they grow from the 
extremities ; like a vegetable they are for a while 
covered wiUi a bark that nourishes them ; like a 
vegetable they have their annual production and 
decay ; and a strong imagination might suppose 
that the leafy productions on whidi the animid 
feeds, go once more to vegetate in his horns.* 

The stag is usually a twelvemonth old before 
the horns begin to appear, and then a single 
branch is all that is seen for the year ensning. 
About the beginning of spring, idl of this kind 
are. seen to shed their horns, which fall off of 
themselves ; though sometimes the animal assists 
the effiirts of nature, by rubbing them against a 
tree. It seldom happens that the brariches or 
both sides &11 off at the same time, there often 
being two or three days between the dropping of 
the one and the oUier. The (dd stags usually 

* H. Buflbn Imw suppoaed sometkiog like tliii. Vld. 
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thed their horns first: which generally happens 
tovrards the latter end of February^ or the begin- 
ning of March ; those of the second head, (namely, 
such as are between five and six years old,) shed 
their horns about the middle or latter end of 
March ; those still youngs, in the month of 
April ; and the youngest of all, not till the middle, 
or the l^ter end of May; they generally shed 
them in pools of water, whither they retire 
firom the heat : and this has given rise tothe opi- 
nion of their always hiding their hoi^ps. These 
rules, though true in general, are yet sul^ect 
to many variations ; and nniversally it is known 
that a severe winter retards the shedding of the 
horns. 

The horns of the stag generally increase in 
thickness, and in height from the second year of 
its age to the eighth. In' this state of perfection 
they continue during the vigour of life : but as 
the. animal grows old, the horns feel the impressions 
of age, and shrink like the rest of the body. - 
No branch bears more than twenty or twenty-two 
antlers, even in the highest state of vigour; 
and the number is subject- to great variety ; for 
it happens that the stag at one year has eiUier 
less or more than the year preceding, in proportion 
to the goodness of his pasture, or the continuance 
«f his seoirity. as these animals seldom thrive 
'when often roused by the hunters. The boms 
are also found to partake of the nature of the soil ; 
in the more fertile pastures they are large and 
lender ; on the contra^, in the barren soil they 
are hard, stunted; and brittle. 

As soon «» the stags have shed Aeir horns, ikej 
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separate from each .other^ and scttk the plainer 
psrtfl of the couatry, remote fnun every otitKt 
aniaial, which they are atterly unable to oppose. 
They then walk with their tueada ttooping down, 
to keep their horns from striking againet thd 
brancfaet of the trees above. In this state of ito- 
becility they continue near three months befon 
their beads have acqaired their fall growth and 
•diidity ; and then, by rabbsng; them against the 
braadies of every thidEet, they at length dear 
tben of the tit'm which had cot^ihnled to their 
growth and novrisbtnent. It ii- said by some that 
the horn ti^es the colour of the sap of the tree 
against which it is rubbed ; and that some tiias 
become red, when rubbed against the heath ; and 
ethers brown, by rubbing against the oak ; this, 
however, is a njistake, since stags kept in parks 
where there are no trees, have a variety in ■ the 
colour of their horns, which can be ascrihed to 
nothing but natare. 

A short time after they have furnished their 
boms, they begin to feel the impressions of the 
rut, or the deure of copulation. The old ones 
are the most fcwward; and about Ae end o( 
Aagost, or the beginning of September, tfa^ quit 
tbeir Ijiickets, and retam to the raomiliiio in oider 
to aeek ^e bind, to yfbom iSiey call with a 
load tranolofts note. At this time Ijbeir nedi is 
HneUen; they appear bold and livious; fly fron 
fwntry to oonntry ; Btrihe with tfiefr horns agaiwl 
iMa trees and otiier obsteeles, and contmne reib- 
lan.attd-fieme anitt they hava^ feund th» feoale; 
who at first Bies from ihetatj but is at- last com* 
pctte<t Md QTcctakn. ■ Whqt tno stags- eoafend 
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for the same fcmalej how timorous toever they 
may appear at other timeB, they then seem agitated 
with an ancomnon degree of ardonr. They 
paw up the earthj menace each other widi their 
horns, bellow with all their force, and itriking in 
a desperate manner against each otha", seem de- 
termined upon death or victory. This combat 
continues till one of them is defeated or flies ; aod 
it often happens diat the victor is obliged to fi|^ 
several of those battles before it re^ifuns undis- 
puted master of the field. The old ones are 
generally the conquerors opon these occasions, as 
diey have more strength and greater conrege : and 
these are also preferred by the hind to the young 
ones, as the latter are more feeble and less ardent. 
However, they are all equally inconstant, keeping 
to the female but a few days, and then seeking 
out for another, not to be enjoyed, perhaps, witlmit 
a repetition of tbeir former danger. 

In- this manner, the stag continues to range 
from one to tiie other lor about three weeks, the 
time the rut continues ; during which be scarcely 
eats, sleeps, or rests, bat continues to pursue, t» 
combat, end to enjoy. At the end of this pene4 
of madness, for such in this amma! k seams to be, 
the creature that was before &t, sleek, and glossy, 
becomes lean, feeble, and timid. He then retires 
from the herd to seek'plenty and repose : he fi»- 
quents Ae side of ibe forest, and chooses ib* 
most nourishing pastures, remaining there till his 
strength is renewed. Thus is his whole life passed 
in the alternations of plenty and want, of corpu- 
lence and inanition, of health and sickness, 
without hanDg his eoBstitotion mudi aWtated bj 
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the violence of the change. As he is abore 6ye 
years coming to perfection^ he lives about forty 
years ; and it is a general rule, that every animal 
Hves about seven or eight times the number <^ 
years whidi it continues to grow. What, there- 
ibre, is reported concerning the life of this animal, 
has arisen from the credulity of ignorance : some 
say, that a stag having been taken in France, 
with a collar, on vrhich were written these words, 
" Caesar hoc me donavit ;" this was interpreted 
of Julias Cssar ; but it is not considered that Cssar 
is a general name for kings ; and that one of the 
emperors of Germany, who are always styled Cesars, 
might have ordered the inscription. 

This animal may differ in the term of bis life 
according to the goodness of his pasture, or the 
nndistnrbed repose he happens to enjoy. These 
are advantages that influence not only his age, but 
his size and his vigour. The stags of the plains, 
the valties, and the little hiUs, which abound in 
com and pasture, are much more corpulent and 
knucb taller than suct^ as are bred on the rocky 
waste, or the heathy mountain. The latter are 
low, small, and meagre, incapable of going so 
■wift as ibe former, although they are found to 
hold out much longer. They are also more artlul 
in evading the hunters ; their horns are generally 
Uack and short, while those of the lovrland stags 
•re reddisb and flourishing ; so that the animal 
■eems to increase in beauty and stature in propor- 
tion to the goodness of the pasture, which be enjoya 
in security. 

The usual colour of the stag in England w«s 
ted; nevertheless, the greater numb«E in other 
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countries are brown. There are some few that 
are white; but these seem to have obtained this 
colour in a former state of domestic taineness. 
Of all the animals that are natives of this climate, 
there are none that have such a beautiful eye as 
the stag; it is sparkling, sofC^ and sensible. His 
senses of smelling and bearing are in no less per- 
fection. When he is in the least alarmed, he liflt 
the head and erects the ears, standing for a fe>r 
minutes as if in a listening posture. Whenever 
he ventures upon some unknown ground, or quits 
his native covering, be first stops at the skirt of 
the plain to examine all around: he next turns 
against the wind to examine by the smell if there 
be an enemy approaching. If a person should 
happen to whistle, or call out at a distance, the 
stag is seen to stop short in his slow measured 
pace, and gazes upon the stranger with a kind of 
awkward admiration : if the cunning animal per- 
ceives neither dogs nor fire-arms preparing against 
him, he goes forward, quite unconcerned, and 
slowly proceeds without offering to fly. Man is 
DOt the enemy he is most afraid of; on the con- 
trary, he seems to be delighted with the sound of 
the shepherd's pipe; and the hunter sometimes^. 
makes use of that instrument to allure the pooi^ 
animal to his destruction. 

The stag eats slowly, and is very delicate in thi 
choice of his pa8tur;e. When he has eaten a suf- 
ficiency, he then retires to the covert of som^ 
thicket to chew the cud in securUy. His rumi- 
nation, however, seems performed with much 
greater difficirily Uian with the cow or sheep ; for 
tbegiws is not returned from the first stomach 

TOI.. n. X 
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witbont much straining, and a kind of tiiecfp, 
which IB eanly perceived ^ring the whole time ik 
continaei. This tnay proceed ftmn the greater 
length of hii neck, and the nairormeas of the pas- 
Hge, all tboK of the cow and the sheep kind bana^ 
k much wider. 

This animal's voice is much stronger, louder, 
and more tremnlous, in proportion as he advances 
in age ; in the time of rut it is even terrible. At 
that season he seems so transported with panion 
tiiat nothing obstructs his fury; and, when at bay, 
be keeps the dogs off With great intrepidity. 'Elotne • 
years ago, William Duke ^ Cnmberlaad caused a 
tiger and a stag to be inclosed in the same area ; 
and the stag made so bold a defence, that the 
tiger was at last obliged to fly. The stag seldom 
drinks in the winter, and still less in the spring, 
while the plants are tender and covered over wi^ 
dew. It is in the beat of sammer, and during the 
time of rut, that he is seen constantly freqaenting 
the sides of .rivers and lakes, as well to sl^e h^ 
thirst as to cool bis ardour. He swims with great 
ease and strength, and best at those times when he 
is fiutest, his fat keeping him buoyant, like oil upoD 
the Bur&ce of the water. Daring the time of rat 
be even ventures out to sea, and swims from OM 
island to another, althoogfa Uiere may be aone 
leagues distance between them. 

The cry of tiie hind, or female, is not lo 
loud as that of the male, and is never excited bnt 
by ^prehension for herself or her young. It 
need scarcely be mentioned that dielrcte no honu, 
or that she is more fedile or nnfit for hunting tban 
the male. . Wben once they have oonceiMd, Um^ 
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separate from tlie males, and ' then fhey botfa herd 
apart. The time of gestation continues between 
^igirt and nine months, and they generally produce 
but one at a time. Their usual eeason for bringing 
forth is about the month of May, or the begihni«g 
of June, during which they take great care to hide 
their young in the most obscure thickets. Nor is 
thia precaution without reason, since almost every 
•creature is then a formidable enemy. The eagle, 
the falcon, the osprey, the wolf, the <]og, and all 
the rapacious &mily of the cat kind, are in conti- 

■ nual* employment to find out her retreat. But, 
-what is pore unnatural still, the stag himself is a 
profess^ enemy, and she is obliged to use all her 
arts to "bonceal .her young from him, as from the 
most dangerous of her pursuers. At this season, 
therefore, the courage of the male seems transferred 

' toljie female : she defends her young against her 
less formidable opponents by force ; and when 
pursued by the hunter, she ever offers herself to 
mislead him from the principal object of her con- 
cern. She flies before the hounds for half the day, 
and then returns to her young, whose life she has 
thus preserved at thehazard of her own. The calf, 
for so the young of this animal is called, never 
quits the dam during the whole summer ; and in 
winter, the hind, and all the males under a year 
dd, keep together, and assemble in herds, which 
are more numerous in proportion as the season is 
more severe. In the spring' they separate; the 
hinds to bring forth, while none but the yoir olds 
remain together; these animals are, however, m 
general fond of herding and grazing in company; 
it is danger or neocisity alone that separates them. 
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Thtf (Utng;er9 they have to fear.^m other saw 
Hiab, are nothing when cornpared to those from 
nan. The men of every age and nation have 
made the chase of the stag one of the moat' favourite' 
pursnits ; and those vrtio firs^ hunted from neces- 
aity, have continued H for amusetneBt. In our own 
country^ in particular^ huntihg was ever esteemed 
as one of the principal diversions of the greiU.* 
At first, indeed, the beasts of chase had the whole , 
island Sot their range, and knew no other limits than 
those of the ocean. 

The Roman jurispnidencei which was fonnefl on- * 
the manners of the first ages, established it as a 
law, that, as the natural right of things wluch have 
no master belongs to the first possessor; wild 
beasts, birds, and fishes, are the property of who- 
soever could first take them. But the northern 
barbarifuis, who over-ran the Roman empire, bring- 
ing with them the strongest relish for this amuse- 
ment, and, being now possessed of nx>re easy 
means of subsistence from the lands they bad cmi- 
quered, their chiefs and leaders began to appropriate 
Uie right of hunting, and, instead of a natural 
right to make it a Royal one. When the Saxoa 
kings, therefore, had established themselves into a 
heptarchy, the chases were reserved by eJch sove- 
reign for his own particular amusement. Huntin^p 
and war, in those uncivilized ages, were the only 
employment of the great. Their active, but un- 
cultivated minds Were susceptible of no pleasures- 
but Miose of a violent kind, such as -gave exercise- 
to their bodies, and prevented the uneasiness of, 

* Britiih ZooI<^. 
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thmking^. Bat as the Saxon king^ only appr<q>ri- 
ated tboee lands to 'the business of the chase whidi 
were unoccupied before, so no individuals received 
aoy injury. But it was odienvise when Uie Nor- 
man 'kings were settled upon -the throne. The 
passion for hunting was then carried to an excess, 
and every civil right was involved in general ruin. 
This ardour for bunting was stronger than the 
consideration of religion, even in a superstitious 
age. The village coftimunities, nay, even the most . 
sacred edifices, were thrown down, and all turned 
into one vast waste, to make foom for animals, the 
object of a lawless tyrant's pleasure. Sanguinary 
laws were enacted to preserve the game ; and, in 
the reigns of William Rufiis and Henry the First, 
it was less criminal to destroy one of the human 
species than a beast of chase. Thus it continued 
wbjle the Norman line filled the throne ; but when 
the Saxon line was restored, under Henry the Se- 
cond, the rigour of the forest laws was softened. 
l%e barons also for a long time imitated the 
enoroadimenta, as well as the amusements of the 
mcmarch ; but when property became more equally 
divid^, by the introduction of arts and industry, 
these extenuve hunting grounds became more 
limited ; and as tillage and husbandry increased, 
the beasts of chase were obliged to give way to 
others more useful to the community. Those vaat 
tracts of land, before dedicated to bunting, were 
then contracted ; end, in proportion as the useful 
arts gained ground, they protected and encouraged 
the labours of the industrious, and repressed the 
licentiousness of the sportsman. It is, therefore, 
among the subjects of a despotic government only 
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that these laws renmiD in fidt force/ wh^e Iftrge 
wastes lie uncultivated for the purpoBea of ltV9ting> 
where the husbandmaD can find no protection frocR 
the mvasioDs of his lord^ or the continual depreda- 
tions of those animals which he nudtes the ot^ecls 
of bis pleasure. 

In the present cultivated state of tt>is country^ 
tbereforCj the stag is unknown in. its wild natond 
state ; and such of them as remain amoiig us are 
kept, under the name of red •deer, in parki an)(»tg 
the fellow deer ; but they are become leas eommen 
than formerly : its exceasive viciousness during 
the rutting season, and the badness of ila fledi, 
inducing most people to pcul with the species. 
The few that still remain wUd are to be found on 
the moors that border on Cornwall and Devon- 
shire ; and iti Ireland, on most' of the lai^ moun- 
tains of that country. ^ 

In England, the hunting the stag and the bnc^ 
are performed in the same manner ; the animal is 
driven from some gentleman's park^ and then hunted 
through the open country. But those who pursue 
the wild animal have a much higher object^ as well 
as a greater variety in the chase. To let loose 
a creature that was already in our possession, in 
order to catch it again, is, in my opinion, but a 
poor pursuit, as the reward, when obtained, is only 
.what we before had given away. But to pursue an 
animal that owns no proprietor, and which he that 
first seizes may be said to possess, has something 
in it that seems at least more rational ; this re- 
wards the hunter for his toil, and seems to repay 
his industry. Besides, the superior strength and 
swiftness of the wild animal prolong tbs amuBe- 
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netit ; if is poBsesae^ of more vvioBS uts to esa^ 
the bunter> and leads him to precipices where Ute 
danger ennobles the chase. In pursuing the ani> 
nal let loose from a park, as it is unused to dan- 
ger^ it is but tittle versed in the stratagems of 
escape ; the hunter foUows as sure of overcoming; 
-and feels none of those alternations of hope and 
feu- which arise from the uncertainty of success. 
But it is otherwise with the mountain stag : hav- 
ing spent Ms whole life in a state of continual 
«pprehension ; having frequently been followed, 
and as frequently escaped, he knows «Tery trick 
to mislead, to confound, or intimidate his pursu- 
-ers ; to stimulate their ardour, and enhance their 
success. 

Those who hunt this animal have their peculiar 
terms for the different objects of their pui^utt. 
The professors in every art take a pleasure in thus 
employing a language known only to themselves, 
and thus accumulate words whidi to the ignorant 
Imve the appearance of knowledge. In this man- 
ner, the stag is called the hret year, a calf, or kind 
calf; the second year, a knobber; the third a 
krock; the fourth, a siaggorrf; thefifth, as^ag'; the 
sixth, a kart. The female is called a kind^ the 
first year she is a calf,- the second, a hearse ; tiie 
third, a hind. This animal is said to harbour in 
the place where he resides. When he cries, be is 
said to bell; the print of bis hoof is called the 
slot ; his tail is called the single ; his excrement the 
fnmet; bis horns are called his head: when sim- 
ple, the first year they are called brochea; the 
third year, spears; the fourth year, that part 
which bears the antlers is cafied the beam, and ttie 
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litUe impression upon its ^v,tb^^, gtUiert; those 
which rise from the crust of the beam, are c^Ued 
pearls. The antlers also have distinct names ; the 
first that branches off is called the afUler ; the 
second the eur-antkr; all the rest whiph grow 
afierwardSj till y6u come to the top, .which is called 
the crown, are called rtofol anUers. The little 
bads aboyt the tops are called crockes. T^e iia- 
pressipn on the place whece the stag has lain, is 
called the loffer. If it |}e in covert or a thicket, 
it is called bis harbor. Where a deer has passed 
into a thicket, leaving marks whereby -his bulk may 
be guessed, it is /call^d an entry. When they cast 
their heads, they are said to rnew. Vfhea they rub 
their heads against trees, to bring oS the peel of 
their boms, they are said to frimf^ '' When a stag 
bard bunted takes to swimming in die water, he is 
said to go %atl; when be turns bis head ^;ainst 
the hounds, he is said to hay; and when the 
houDds pursue upon the scent, until tbey have 
unharboured the stag, they are said to irim on 
ike slot. 

Such ajre but a few of the many t^rms used by 
banters in pursuing of the stag, most of which are 
now laid aside, or in use only among gamekeepers. 
The chase, however, is continued in many parts of 
the country where the red deer is preserved, and 
still makes the amusement of such as have not 
found out more liberal ent«-lainment9. In Ukw$ 
£ew places where the animal is perfectly .wild, the 
amusement, as was ^aid* above, is superior. The 
fir^t great care of the liunter, when he leads out 
his hounds to the mountain side, where the deer 
are generally known to Jiarbour^ is to make dioicf^ 
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«f a proper stag to pursue. His ambition is to 
unbarbour tbe largest and the boldest of the whole 
herdj and for this purpose he examines the trackj 
if there be auyi which if be finds long and large, 
he concludes that it must have belonged to a stag, 
and not a hind, ibe print of whose foot is rounder. 
Those marks also which he leaves on trees^ by the 
rubbing of his horns, show his size, and point him 
put as the proper object of pursuit. Now to seek 
' put a ^tag in his haqnt, it is to be observed, that 
he changes his manlier of feeing every month. 
From tbe conclusion of rutting time, which is in 
November, be feeds on heaths and broomy places. 
In December they herd together, and withdraw 
into tbe strength of ibe forests, to shelter them-: 
selves from 4:he ^yerer weather, (feeding on holm, 
elder trees, and bramble. Tbe three following 
months they leave herding, but keep four or live 
in a company, and .venture out to the corners of 
the forest, where they feed on winter pasture^ 
sometimes viaking their incursions into the neigh- 
boiiring corn-fields, to feed upon the tender shoots, 
just as they peep above ground. In April and 
May they reit in Ibickets and shady places, and 
seldom venture forth ; unless roused by approach- 
ing danger. In September and October their 
annual ardour returns ; and then they leave tbe 
thickets, boldly focing every ^nger, without any 
certain place for food or harbour. When by a 
knowledge of these circumstances, the bunter has 
found out the residence and the quality of his 
game, his next care is to uncouple and cast off bis 
boands in the pursuit : these no sooner perceive 
Che timorous wiimal that flies before them, but 
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they altogether open in fall cry^ parraiag rather hy 
the scent than the view, encouraging «ach other to 
continue the chaw, . and tracing the flying aoimfcl 
with the most amazing sagacity. The hunters . 
also are not less ardent in their speed on h(»-sebadi, 
dieering up the dogs, end direi^ing them where to 
]Hir8ue. On the other hand the stag, when un- 
harbowed, flies at first with the Bwiftness of the 
wind, leaving hia pursaera several miles in the rev ; 
and at length having gtuned his fonnqr coverts, and 
no longer hearing the cries of the dogs and men 
that be bad just left behind, he stt^, gazes round 
bim^ and leems to recover fans natural tranquiUity. 
Bat this calm is of idiort duration, for his invete- 
rate pursuers dowly and securely trace him aloagi 
and he once more bears the approaching dettrue^ 
tion from behind. He again, therefore, renews his 

• efforts to escape, and again leavea bis pursuers at 
ahnost the former distance ; but this second effort 
makes him more feeble than before, and when they 
come .up a second time he is unable to outstrip them 
wiUi equal velocity. The poor animal now« there- 
fore, is obliged to have recourse to all his little arts 
of escape, which sosietimes, though but seldom, 
avail him. In proportion as his strength &ils htm, 
^e ardour of his pursuers is inflamed ; he tracks 
more heavily on the ground, and this increasing 
the strength of the scent, redoubles the cries rf 

'- the bounds and enforces their speed. It is then 
that the stag seeks for refuge among the herd, end 
tries every artifice to put off some other -head for 
his own. Sometimes be wiH send forth some little . 
deer in his stead, in the mean time lying dose 
Inmself that the bounds may ovmthoot him. He 
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will break into one thicket after anoibej* to find deer, 
. rousing them, gathering them. 'together, and en- 
deavouring, to put tbem'upop the tracks he has 
made. His- old companions, however, with a true 
spirit of ingratitude, now all forsake and shun him 
jvith the , most watchful industry, leaving the un- 
Wppy creature to take his fate by himself. Thus 
ftlKindoned of his fellows, be again tries other arts 
by doublihg and crossing in some' bard beaten 
highway, y^ev^ the scent is least perceivaUe. 
He now also .rqns against the wind, not only to 
cool hims^,'-!^ the better to bear the voice, and 
judge of the distance of his implacable purauera. It 
is now easily {Perceivable how sorely be is pressed, 
by his -manner of running, wbich-'irom the bound- 
ing easy pace with vdiicb he begun, is converted 
into B short and stiff manner of going; his mouth 
alsois b^ck and dry, withont foam on it; bii* 
tongue' hangs out ; and the tear^.'^-as some say, ture 
seen starting from bis eyes. His last refage,' when 
. every other method of saJe^ has feile J him, is to 
take 4>e water, and to attempt an escape by cross- 
ing' whatever lake or river be happens to approach. 
Wbile swimming, be takes all possiUe care to keep 
in the m^'ddle of the stream, leet, by touching 
the bough of a tree, or the herbage on the bank8> 
he may give scent to the hounds. He is also evor 
found to swim against the stream ; whence the 
huntsmen have nude it into a kind of 'provetbjl^ 
Ihat he that would his chase find, mu»t up mfA' 
ike river and down with the mnii. On this occtfV^ 
sion too he will often cover himself under waten 
so as to show nothing but the tip of bu nose. 
Every resource and every art being at length ex- 
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beugtedj the poor creature tries the last remains 
of his strength, by boldly opposing those enemies ■ 
be cannot escape ; he therefore &ces tht dogs and 
nen^ threateos with his horns, guards himself on 
every side, and for some time stands at bey. In 
this manner, quite desperate, he furiously oims at 
the first dog or man that approaches; and it often 
happens that it does not die unrevenged. At that 
time, the more prudent, both of the dogs and men, . 
seem willing to avoid bim ; but jthe^.wbole pack' 
quickly coming tip, he is sbon sifrrotlnded and 
brought down, and the huDtsmau'-'tffndi a treble 
mart, as it ii called, wiUi his horn.* 

Such is the manner of pursuing 'this anima] in 
£ngtand ; but ^ery bountry has a pieculiar method 
of its own, adapted either to the nature of the 
cliuttte, or the foce of the soil. The aadent 
*inanner was very -different from ,that pmcti&ed at 
present ; they usisd dieir dogs only to find out the 
game, but not to rouse it. Hence they were not 
curious as' to the muiic of their hounds, or the- 
composition of their pack ; the dog that apened 
* before he had discovered his game, was held in no 
estimation. It was their usual manner silently to 
find out the animal's retreat, and surround it with 
nets and engines, then to drive him up ^with all 
their cries, and thus force him into the toils which 
they had previously prepared. 
* f" In succeeding times the -fashion seemed to alter; 
and particularly in Sicily, tfie manner of hunting 
'■^ivas as follows.? The nobles and gentry being 
infOTmed which way a herd of deer passed, gave 

* Pier, Hieroglyph, lib. vii. cap. 6. ' 
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Dptice ttf one another, and appointed- a day of 
hunting. For this purpq^^, every one was to 
bring a cross-bow, or a long bow, and a bundle of 
staves, shod with iron,) the beads bored, with a 
cord passing through tbem all. Thus provided^ 
they cftne to where the herd continu'^d grazing, 
and 'catitmg themselves about in a lai^ ring, 
'inrrounded the deer on every side. Then each 
taking his stand, unbound his faggot, set up bis 
stake, and tied the end of the cord to that of his 
. next neighbour, at the distance of about ten £eet 
one*from the other. Between each of these stakes 
was hung a bunch of crimson feathers, and so dis- 
posed, that with the least breath of wind they 
would whirl round, and preserve a sort of fluttering 
motion. This done, the persons who set up the 
staves withdrew, and hid themselves 'in the neigh- 
bouring coverts ;, then the chief huntsman, entering. « - 
with his hounds within the lin^, roused the 
game with a full cry. The deer, frighted, and 
flying on all sides, upon approaching the lines, 
were scared away by the fluttering of the feathers, 
and wandered about witbin this artificial paling, 
dtill awed by the shining and fluttering plulnage 
that encircled their retreat : the huntsman, how- 
ever., still pursuing, and calling every person by 
name, as he passed by their stand, commanded 
faim to shoot the first, third, or sixth, as he pleased ; 
and if any of them missed, or singled out another -* 
than that assigned him, it was considered as a most 
shameful mischance. In this manner, however, ' 
the wbole herd was at last destroyed ; and the day 
concluded with mirth and feasting. 
The stags of China are of a particular kindj for 
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tfiey are no taller than^ conimon hoose-dog ; fafi 
huDtin^ them is one of. "the principal diversions of 
the great. Their Sesh, while young, is esceed- 
ingly good> but when tRey arrive at maWrity, 
itb^int to ffTOw hard and toagh: however, the 
tongae, themuzzfe, and the ears, are in parti- 
cular esteem among that luxnrious people. "'TtMir ^ 
manner of taking them is singular enongh ; Uiey * 
carry with them the heads of some of the females 
stuffed, and learn exactly to imitate their cry: , 
upon this the male does not foil to appear, aai , 
looking on all sides, perceives the head, which is 
all that the hunter, who is himself conceded, dis- 
covers. Upon their nearer approach, the whole 
company rise, surround, and often take bim alive. 

There are very few varieties in the red deer of 
this country ; and they are mostly found of the 
. same size and colour. But it is otfierwise m diflfe- 
rent parts of the world, where they are seen to 
differ in form, in size, in borne, end in colour. 

The stag of Corsica is a very smaH animal, being 
not above half the size of tliese common among 
us. His body is short and thick, his legs short, and 
his heir of a dark. brown. 

There is, in the forests of Germany, a kind <rf 
stag, named by the ancients the Tragelaphus, and 
which the natives call the Bran Deerj or the Brown 
Deer. This is of a darker colour than the common 
stag, of a lighter shade upon the belly, long -batr 
upon the neck and throat, by which it appears 
bearded, like the goat. 

There is also a very beautiful stzg, which by 
some is said to be a native cf Sarffinia ; but othen 
(among whom is M. -Bnffon) are of opinion that 
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H.'comes from Africa or the E^et Indies. He calls 
it the AsiSj after Pliny ; -and xxmBiders it as making 
die shade between the slag and the iailow-deer. 
The horns of the axisafe round, like those of the 
steg: but the form of its body entirdy resembles 
&Bt of the bni^, and the size ako is exactly 
I tbe*Bame. The hair is of four colours ; Damely> 
'sallow, white, black, and grey. The white is 
predominant under the beUy, on the inside of 
the tbighB, end the legs. Along the back there 
are two rows of spott in a right line ; but ^ose 
on other parts of the body are very hregular. A 
white line runs along each side of this animal, 
while the head and neck are grey. The tail is 
black above, and white beneath ; and the hair upon 
it is six inches long. 

Although there are but few individuals of the 
deer kind, yet the race seems diffused over all 
parts of the eerth. The new continent of America, 
in which neither the sheep, the goat, nor the 
gazelle, have been originally bred, nevertheless 
produces stags, and other animals of the dew 
kind, in sufficient plenty. The Mexicans have a 
breed of white stags ii^tbeir perks, which they call 
Stags Royal.* The stags of Canada differ fi«m 
ours in nothing except the size of the horns, 
which in them is greater; and the direction oi 
the antlers, which rather turn back, than project 
forward, as in those of Europe. The same diffe- 
rehce of size that obtains among our stags is also 
to be seen in that country ; and, as we are informed 
hy Ruyscb, the Americans have brought them 
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into the same state of domestic tameness thai we 
have our sheep^ goals, or blade cattle. They 
send them forth in the day-time to feed in the 
forests ; and at night they return home with the 
' herdsman who guards them. The inhabitants have 
no other milk but whab the hind produces; and 
use no other cheese but what is made front thence. 
In this manner we find, that an animal which 
leeras made oiily for man's amusement, may be 
easily brought to supply his necessities. Nature 
has many stores of happiness and plenty in reserve, 
which only want the call of industry to be pro- 
duced, and now remain as candidales for human 
approbation.* 



7%e FaUoa-deer. 

No two animals can be more nearly allied than 
the stag and ihe fallow-deer, f* Alike in form, 
alike in disposition, in the sfiperb famitnre of 
their heads, in their swiftness and timidity ; and 

[" Dr. FbIIhb, in his Travels, ha^described a curious specie* 
called the tait-Iasa deer. It is an inhabitant of the mountainous 
parts of Hircaoia, Russia, and Siberia, frequenting the most 
lady parts of those regituis in the eummer, but descending in 
winter into the plains. 

It is something larger than the roe-buck. The colour is 
brown, with the outsides of the Kmbs wd under parts of Uie 
body yellowish. The hinder parts of the thighs are nbhe, 
forming a large patch an the back of the animal. The space 
round the nose and sides of tiie lower lip are black, but the 
tip of the lip n white. It has no tail, but a mere broadiah «k- 
crescence.] 

t Buifon, Tol, xJL p. S6. 
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yet no two animals keep nwre distinct/ or aveid 
each other with more fixed animosity. They are 
never seen to herd in the same place, they never 
engender together, or form a mixed breed ; and 
even in those countries where the stag is common, 
tile bnck seems to he «itire)y a- stranger; In' 
short, they both form distinct ferailies ; which, 
though so seemingly near, are still remote ; and 
although with the same habitudes; ; yet retain «n 
nnalterable aversion. 

The fallow-deer, as Uiey are much smaller, so 
they seem of a nature less robust, and less savage 
tiian those of the stag kind. They are found hnt 
varely wild in the forests ; they are, in general, 
bred up in parks, and kept for the purposes of 
banting. Or of luxury, their fleab being preferred 
to that of any other animal. It need scarcely be 
mentioned, that the horns of the buck make its 
priacipal distinction, being broad and palmated; 
whereas those of the stag are in every part round. 
In the one, they are flatted and spread like the 
palm of the hand ; in the other they grow like a 
tree, every branch being of the shape of the stem 
that bears it. The' AIIow>deer also has the tail 
longer, and the hair lighter than the stag; in 
other respects, they pretty nearly resemble one 
another. 

The head of the buck, as of all other animals 
of this kind, is shed every year, and takes the 
nsiial time for repairing. The only difference 
between it and the stag is, that this change happens 
later in the bnck ; and its . nitting-tiipe, conse- 
. qnently, falls more into the winter. It is not 
found so furious at this season as the former ; nor 

TOt. 11. Y 
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doe9 it lo vanA edwust itodf I^ the Tidence of 
its ar^nr. It does not quit ita naiurd pastOMt 
m quest of the female, nor does it attack ollMf 
VDiaialB with indiscrimimte feracitj; hanevet, 
tb« nal«s combat for the female amonf^ cadi 
Other; and H, ii Dot vriihoat naay contaste, tb«l 
QOC buck is seen to become master of diia wholv 

It oflen bappeiM, aho, thaA a herd o£ fiUkm- 
deer is seen to divide jnto two parties^ and eagagv- 
«ach other with gna.t ardsur and obfltiDac^.* 
Tbejt b<^ .soem. desinms of gaining soMe'fa^uiite 
^H|t of the park for pastuEc, and of driving^ tfas 
Tanqnished pa#ty into the coBrsev and mem 
disagreeable ports. Eadi eif these factiens hafl 
ifa, particular chief: namely, the tvfo oldat and 
stropgeet of the herd.. These lead on ta the 
engagement; and the rest follow under their 
direction. Tbeie combats are siBgidar enoogl^ 
from the disposiUon and conduct i^ticli Beans to 
regulate thoir mutual eSarts. They attack with 
9)rder, and support the aataalt witii courage ; th^ 
come to eaeh other's assistance, they retire, tkcy 
rally, and never give up th« victory upon a singis 
defeat The comlut is renewed for several days 
t<^ther ; until at length the most feeUt side ia 
obliged to give way, and is content to escape fed the 
adst disagreea1>{e part of the park, where onfy they 
CS9I find saflety and ftoteeikm. 

The fallow-den- is easily tsnred, aad feeds t^an 
many things which the stag refuacs. By dM 
ineans it preserves its veninn better ; aad «▼«« 

* BuS^iVd. xll, p. 86. 
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sfier rBtting it does n<A appear entirely exhauteck 
It continues almost in the same state throu^ the 
whole year, although there are particular seasons ' 
when its flesh is cffiefly in esteem. This animi^ 
also hrowze» closer than the stag ; ht whicll 
reason it is more pfejadicial among young trees-, 
which it often strips too close for r«wwery. Th« 
young deer eat much faster and moiie greedily thaa 
the old ; they seek the female at their secodd year, 
and, Hke the stag, are fond of variety. The iIm 
goes with young d:>ent eight months,- like the hind; 
and commonly brings forth one at a time; b«t 
th^ differ in this, that the back comes to peHVe* 
tion at three, and lives till sixteen; whereas tHt 
Stag does iK)t come to perfection till seven, and 
Jives tfll forty. 

As this animal is a I>east of chase, like the stag, 
w» the hunters have invented a number of names 
relative to bim. The buck is the first year called 
a faxxn ; the second, a pricket ; the third, a $oret; 
the fourth, a sore,' the fifth, a buck of the 
first head; and the sixth, a great buck: the 
female is called a doe; the first year a fetwn; and 
Che second a teg^. The manner of hunting" the 
back is pretty much the same as that of stiig- 
hunting', except that less skill is required in (he 
Jatter. The bnck is more easily roused ; it is ffnf- 
licient to jmJge by the Tiew, and mBtrk what gro^e 
or eoveft ft enters, a» it is not kno^vn to wander 
ferfriMn thence; nor, like the starg, to change hi* 
ta^er, ot pface of repose. When haid huirted, it 
takes to some strong hold or covert with which it 
ig acquainted, in ^e more gloomy parts of the 
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wood, or the steepa of the luoantain ; not Ifte 
the ■lag', flying for before the hounds, nor crossing 
nor doubling, nor osing any of the subtleties 
which the stag is accustomed to. It will take 
tbc water when sorely pressed, but seldom a great 
rirer; nor can it swim so long, nor so swiftly, 
ai the former. In general, the strength, the 
canning, and the courage of this animal, are infe- 
rior to those of the stag ; and, consequently, it 
aSbrds neither so long, so various, nor so obstinate 
a chase : besides, being lighter, and not tracking 
so deeply, it leaves a less powerfol and lasting 
■cent, and the dogs in the pursuit are more fro- 
qaently at a fault. 

As (he buck is a more delicate animal than the 
stag, so also is it subject to greater varieties.* We 
have in England two varieties of the foUow-^eer, 
which are said to be of foreign origin : the beau- 
tiful spotted kind, which is snpposed to have been 
brought from Bengal ; and the very deep brown 
sort, that are now so common in several parts of 
this kingdom. These were introduced by king 
James the First, from Norway ; for, having ob- 
served their hardiness, and that they could endure 
the winter, even in that severe climate, without 
fodder, he brought over some of them pt^f^otf- 
land, and- disposed of them among his chases. 
Since that time tbey have multipUed in many 
parts of the British empire ; and Engkiod is now 
become more famous for its venison, than any 
other counUy in the woiid. Whatever pains the 

* Brituh Zoology, 
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{■"fench have taken to riral us in this pstrtkular, 
the flesh of their follow^deer, of which they keep 
bnt a few, has neither the fatness nor the flsvonr 
of that fed upon Eng'lish pasture. 

HowevcFj there is scarcely a country in Europe, 
except &r to the northward, in which this animal 
Is a stranger. The Spanish lallow-deer are as 
larg;e as stags, bat of a darker colour, and a more 
slender neck : their tails are longer than those of 
ours; tbey are black abovej and white below. 
The Virginian deer are larger and stronger than 
ours ; with great necks, and their colour inclioable 
to grey. Other kinds bare the hoofe of their 
hind legs marked outwardly with a white ^ot; 
and their ears and laib much longer than the 
common. One of these has been seen full of 
white spots, with a black list down the middle of 
his back. In Guiana, a country of South Ame- 
rica, according to I^abat, there are deer without 
boms, which are much less than those of Europe, 
'bnt resembling them in every other particular. 
Tbey ere very lively, light of course, and exces- 
sively fearful ; their hair is of a reddish sallow, 
their heads are small and lean, their ears little^ 
their necks long and arched, the tail shorty and 
the sight piercing. When pursued, they Ay into 
places where no other animal can follow them. 
The Negroes, who pursue them, stand to watch 
for them in narrow paths, which lead to the brook 
or the meadow where they feed ; Uiere waiting in 
tiie utmost silence, (for the slightest sound will 
drive them away,) the Negro, when be perceives 
the animal within reach, shoots, and is happy if 
he can bring down his game. Their flesh, though 
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scMom fttj is constdcrtd as a great deUcAqf, and 

ibs kunter is well reward^ for bis troiibl&* 



T%e Itoe-buek. 

The Rne-bucic is the smalkst of the den* kind 
known in our dimate, end is now etmost extinct 
among us, except in some parts' of the highlands «£ 
Scotfend. ft is generally aboot three feet long, 
and about two feet high. The horns are (mm 
eight to nine inches long, anright, round, voA 
divided into only three branclies. The body is 
covered with very tong barr, weH adapted to the 
rigonr of its mottntftinouB abode. 1^ towtr part 
<6f each hftir is ash-colour; near the ends is a 
narrow bar of black, and the points are ydlovr. The 
bairs on the face are black, t^ped witk as^coloar- 
The ears are long, tbeir inndes of a pde yellpw, 

f * Tfw (iccurate observer of nature, iSr. Whilt, in im Natwd 
Kstny ef Selbane, oonmunicatei an eKtraordiiiary prtwiaivii 
with wbich these anunali are endowed. When they d^ink, they 
pluDge their noses deep under waler, and continue them ia thSt 
Eituation a long lime: but to obviate any nrcooTenieBce wluA 
mifrtit arise front this kkid of imrDerfiion, they are fiintirfietf ^^ 
t«o Bpirtcin at venD^ene at theimier cwaAef each«y^ coa- 
BiuDicatii^ ^'ab the nosh-ila, and which they can open at pleasure, 
T.hese seem to be hiuhly senricesble to them in the chase,, by 
affording them the means of free respiration ; Ibr, withont cloubt, 
these additional nostrils are Arown open wfeen ihcy Alt- hscd nut, 
Mr.' FMatHtthastJtMwiieubservedsometUag SMlsgoos te this in 
ttwantrifli^ " XhU Bniraal," aa^ he,, •' baa ^o a long alit 
lieneathesch eye, which can be opened and shut at pleasure: oo 
bi>lding an orange to one, the creature taaSk (he satne use of 
'these orifices as of bis nnMril!i>-appIying'lheai to-We-4rwt,'Mid 
''Sto-miirA<lliM>ughtfa«p.J ■ * 
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mai emini with loo^ Inar. The spaced b0rderiB|f 
M the leyes bod liionth are .black. The chest, hdly, 
aad legs, and the inaiie £^ the thig^> are of. a 
f ellowifih v/iate ; the rasip is of a fxuiK white, and 
the tul vei^ short. The niake of t^ie little aoimal 
ii T<erj ek^j;ant ; ajul its smftness eqnala its beanly^ 
it di&» from Ihe feHoir-deer, io having ronid 
iNrne, and net flatted like theirs. It differs froih 
tfe fltag', in its smaller sice, and the proportionafale 
paucity of it9 antlers : and it differs from all of tfav 
guat kind, as it aanually sheds its head, and obtains 
S new one, wUch none of that kind are ever seem 

Ju the stag frequents ^ thickest forests, and 
tbe ndes of the highest moantains, (he roe-budci 
with bambler ambition, courts the shady thicket, 
wd the rising slope. Although less in size, and 
Aur inferior in strength to the stag, it is yet more 
beautiful, inore active, and even more conrageoaa : . 
its hair is always smooth, clean, and giossy ; and it 
fiiMpBebttf only the driest places, and of the purest 
asr.' Thm^ but a ^ary iittle animal, as we havfe 
akeady obswved, yet when its young is attainted, 
st faces even tltie ab^ Umadf, and often cames dff 
.nctoriottB.* : AH its motions are e^^ant and easjf ; 
it -bouw withoot effort, .and continues the coarse 
iwitfa hut Utile firt^fr. It is s^ possessed cf 
more cunning ia ovoiAag the hunter, is mere dii^ 
colt to pttrnie, and; attiiougfa its scent is mnch 
«troDg«r than that of the stag, it is more frequently 
{fonnd to malee good aTCtreat. It is not with t^ 
ia»4MHk, as with tbe stag, who wever offbrs to iiM 
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art until hit strength is begiaaing to dedme ; tkk 
-more cunning animalj when it finds that its first 
efSoTia to escape are without success, returns upon 
its fornter tracks again goes forwardj and again 
returns, until by its varioas windings it has entirely 
confounded the scent, and joined the kst emana- 
tions to those of its former course. It then, by a 
bound, goes to one side, lies flat upon its bcJIy, 
and pennitn the pack to pass by very near, without 
(rffering to stir. 

But the roe-buck differs not only from the stag 
in superior cunning, but also in its natural appetites, 
its inclinations, and its whole habits of living. 
Instead of herding together, these animals live in 
separate families ; the sire, the dum, and Uie young 
ones associate together, and never admit a stranger 
into their little community. All others of tiie deer 
kind are inconstant in their &ffi>ction ; but the 
roe-bnclK never leaves its mate ; and as they have 
been generally bred up together, from their first 
fewning, they conceive so strong an attachment, 
the male for the female, that they never after se^ia- 
late. Their ratting season continues but fifteen 
days ; from the latter end of October to about tbc 
middle of November. Tb^ ar6 not at . that time, 
like the stag, overloaded with &t : they 4iave not 
that strong «dour, which is percdved in aU other* 
of the deer kind; tbey have none of those furious 
«xce89es; nothing, in shortt, that alters their sUte : 
they only drive away their fawns upon these occa- 
sions ; the buck forcings tfa«n to retire, in order to 
make rodm for a succeeding progeny : however, 
when the copulating season is over, the fowns 
retnrn to their does^ and remaio with them some 
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time longer ; after which they quit them eDtirely, 
in order to begin an independent- family of their 
own. The female goes with young but five months 
and a half; which alone serves to diBtingnish this 
animal from all others of the deer kind, that con- 
tinue pregnant more than eight. In this respect, 
she rather approaches more nearly to the goat 

' kind ; from which, however, this race is separated 
by the male's annual casting its horns. 

When the female is ready to bring forth, she 
seeks a retreat in the tbickeet part of the woods, 
being not less apprehensive of, the buck, from 
whom she then separates, than of the wolf, the 
wild cat, and almost every ravenous animal of the 
forest ; she generally produces two at a time^ and 
three but very rarely. In about ten or twelve days 
these are able to follow lAeir dam, except in cases 
«f warm pursuit, when their strength is not equal 
to the fatigue. Upon such occasions, the tender- 
new of the dam is very extraordinary ; leaving 
them in the deepest thickets, she offers herself to 
the danger, flies before the honnds, and does all in 
her power to lead them from the retreat where she 
has lodged her littie ones. Such animals as are 
nearly up6n her owa level she boldly encounters; 
attacks the stag, the wild cat, and even the wolf; 
and while she has life, continues her efibrts to pro* 
tect her youog. Yet all her endeavours are often 
vain ; about the month of May, which t^ her fawn- 
ing time, there is a greater destruction among those 
animals than at any other season of the year. 
Numbers of the fawns are taken alive hy' the pea- 
sants ; numbers are found out, and worried- hy the 

.dogs ; and still more l^ the wolt which has always 
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beee tbeir most inve(^«te eoemy. By these «»• 
tjaael depredations upon this beawtifiit creatuK, 
the roe-buck is every <lay becotilin|^ scarcer, and 
the frbole race in maay coautriefi is vrholly vrom 
out. They were ooce comaton ia England ; Uw 
kuntsiaeo, who characterised oi^ sKeh beasts u 
ihey knew, have givea names to 4he different 
kinds and ages, as to the stag : (hiis they tilted it 
the firBt year, a kind; the second, a gyrie; and 
the third, a kemuae; bat these names at present 
are sttecly uselesi, since Ihe atdiMl no Itmger exists 
Boaoig us. Enen in France, where.it was oni% 
extrecnely ooRtmoD, it is now coafined to « few 
profindc^ ; and it is probable tfant m an age or two 
<he whole breed will be utteriy extiqiBted. M. 
BaffoD. indeed, obsM^es, that in ifaose diatficts 
where it is mostly found, it seems to maintain its 
vsoel plenty, and that tbe bahmce between its d&- 
structioa and increase is held pretty «vear ; bow- 
ever, the ^noKtber in general is kaovhi 4o decrease ; 
for wherever cultivation takes placed tbti beasts of 
■atare ave known to retire. Many aainak Aat 
fOikce Nourished in Uaewofld msfy new be «xtiaot^ 
«nd the descTiptians of Adstotle and Pliiyj .tkoa^ 
takesfc.fi<0M iife, liiay be«*nflidereid'a9 Un]«as»4B 
-tliev ardieiypes ane no longer eating. 

The lawns continue to fiiBow the deer ^ht 
«r nine months in all ; and npon sefnrating, tMr 
horns begin to appear, sirajde and without antlen 
the 'first year, as in those of the stag kind.* Tbese 
they shed at tbe latter eild of autrnna, and reaew 
dttnng the winter ; di£lenag in ^tina from the iti^. 
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wbo sheds tfaem . in spring, and renews them in 
iDBimer. When the roebuck's bead is cotnpletely 
fi|fAi«hed, it rabs the horns agtunst trees in the 
manner c^ the stag, and thus strips them of the 
FOQgh skin end the Mood-veseels, which no longeF 
^ootribute to their nourishment and growUi. 
WheA tiifse ftA\, and new ones begin to appear^ 
the roe-buck does not r^ire as the stag to the 
f»yeft'Of the wood, but coatiaues its usual baimts, 
only keefHQg down its bead to avoid striking its 
borns against the branches o£ trees, <the pab of 
which h seensAo feel wiUi. exquisite sensibiiity. 
The stag, who sheds his horns in summer, is 
&Uiigt^ t» seek -a retreat from 4be Aies, that at that 
time ' greasy in^imnode hiiR ; b\A the roc-back* 
whl9 '#h^ thtm ia winter, is under no tuck 
nefiessity ; an^^ consequeully, does not separate 
from its. tittle family^ but kee|>8 with the female all 
theye^r roaad.* 

As Uk grew^ of the roe-buck, and its arrival 
•C tnudurity, is m»ch speetber than that of the sta^^ 
ao- its life is pm^ovtMnably shorta*. It seldom is 
itotwd to eilend ab«ve twelve or fifteen years ; add if 
•faftpt tame, it 4oc9 -itot live above six <Mr seven. It is 
■an ajiiaaal of a vei^ ddieate coBiAitUtion, requirif^ 
TBiiieff of food, air, and ejtercise. It murt be 
^aiffed with a temale, and kept in a park -of at least 
a hundred acres. They. may easily be subdued, bat 
never thoroughly tamtd. No arts can teach them 
to be Jamiliat yrWa the ^feeder, fMich tess tttteciied 
i* Ma. Tb^r atAl pmserve a f^rt of 4ibelr natuml 
wUdiKBB, and 4ire. subje&t lo hum* withoot a 
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canse. They sometimes, in attempting to escape, 
strike themselves with nich force against the walb 
of their inclosnre, that they break their limbs; am) 
become utterly disabled. Whatever care is taken 
to tame them, they are never entirely to be relied 
on, as they have capricious fits of fierceness, and 
sometimes strike at those Uiey dislike, with a degree 
of force that is very dangerous. 

The cry of the roe-buck is neither so load nor 
so frequent as tiiat of the stag. The young ones 
have a parUcnlar manner of calling to the dam, 
which the hunters easily imitate, and -often Uios 
allure the female to her destruction. Upon some 
occasions also they become in a manner intoxicated 
with their food, which, during the spring, is said 
to ferment in their stomachs, and tfiey are then 
very easily taken. In summer they keep close 
under covert of the forest, and seldom venture out, 
except in violent heats, to drink at some river or 
fountain. In general, however, they are contented 
to slake their thirst with the dew that fialls on the 
grass and the leaves of trees, and seldom risk 
their safety to satisfy their appetite. They delight 
chiefly in billy grounds, preferring the tender 
tirancbes and bads of trees to com, or other vege- 
tables ; and it is universally allowed that the flesh of 
those between one and two years old is the greatest 
diftlitAcy that is known. Perhaps, also, the scarce- 
ness of it enhances its flavour. 

In America this animal is much mcffe common 
than in Europe. With us there are but two known 
-varieties ; Uie red, 'Which is the larger sort ; and 
the brovrn, wiUi a spot behind, which is less. But 
in the new continent the breed is extremely nume- 
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rouB, aod the varieties in equal proportion. In 
Louisiana^ where they are extremely eotnmon, 
they are much larger than in Europe; and the in- 
habitants live in a great measure upon its flesh, 
which tastes like matton when well fatted. They 
are found also in Brasil, where they have the name 
of Cuguacu Apara, only differing from ours in 
some slight deviations in the homa. This animal 
is also said to be common in China ; although such 
as have described it, seem to confound it with the 
musk-goat, which is of a quite different nature. 

The Elk* ^ 

We have hitherto been describing minute ani; 
mals in comparison of the Elk ; the size of which, 
from concurrent testimony, appears to be equal to 
that of the elephant itself. It is an animal rather 
of the buck than the stag kind, as its horns are 
flatted towards the top ; but it is far beyond both 
in stature, some of them being known to be above 
ten feet high. It is a native both of the old and 
new continent, being known in Europe under the 
name of the Elk, and in America by that of the 
Moose-deer. It is sometimes taken in the German 
and Russian forests, although seldom appearing ; 

[|* The Elk Tariei much Id size, according to the climate where 
it ranges. Its commoa height and bulJE, when full griMKD, ia 
about that of a middle-sised horse. It inhabit* only the coUer 
CQuntrieSt and it is generally found larger in Asia and America ' 
than in Europe: in Siberia in particular, it ia found of a magni' 
Cude truly gigantic. Its common gait Is that of a ahambUn^ 
quick tret, during irtiich the hoofii clatter much like tboie of tb& 
Sc«n-deerO ., : , 
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bat it' is extremely common in North AmeFioij 
where the natives pursue, and attadi it in the enon-. 
The accounts of this animal are extremelf variooii ; 
some describing it as being- no hfgher than a borae, 
and others above twelve feet high. 

As the stature of this creature niabes its cbief 
peculiarity^ so it were to be wished that we eouM 
come to some precision upon that head. - If we 
were to judge of its size by the horns, whieh are 
sometimes tbrtuitously dug up in many parts of 
Ireland, we should not be much amtsa in ascribing 
them to an afiimal at least ten feet high. One of 
these I ha^e seen, which was ten feet nine inches 
from one tip to (he other. From such dimensions, 
it is easy to perceive that it required an animal far 
beyond the size of a horse to support them. To 
bear a head with such extensive and heavy antlers, 
required no small degree of strength ; and without 
all doubt the bulk of the body must have been pro- 
portionable to the size of the homs. I remember^ 
some years ago, to have seen a smalt moose-deer, 
which vras brought from America, by a gentleman 
of Ireland ; it was about -the size of a horse, and 
the homs were very little larger than those of a 
common stag : this, therefore, serves to prove 
that the horns bear an exact proportion to the ani- 
mal's size. The small elk has hut smalt horns ; 
whereas thost enormous ones, which we hav« de- 
scribed above, mtMt have bdoaged to a pro^iorlioa- 
able creatuPB. In all the more noble aninH^, 
Nature observes a perfect symmetry ; and it is not 
to be supposed that she &ils in this single instance. 
We hare no reascn, tfaeiefbre, tn dtwlkt the ac- 
counU of Joeselyn and Dudley, who aSim, tbit 
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the^ have b«en found fourteen spans; whidi> 
at niae mdies- to a span, makes the animal almost 
eleven feet high. Others have extended their ac- 
coants to twelve and fourteen feet^ which makes 
this! creature one of the most fonnidahte of the 
fpreiL 

There is but very Httle ^Stnnee between Uie 
Ekir«pean dk, and the American moose-deer^ as 
they are but varieties of the same anima). It may 
be rather larger in America than with us ,- as in 
the forests of that unpeopled country it receives 
lesB diaturbanoe than in our own. lo aU pieces^ 
however^ it is timerons and gentle ; content wHh, 
it» pasture, and never willing to disturb any other 
animalj when sapplied itself. 

The European eft grows to above seven or ^ht 
ftet high. In the year 1743> there was a i^male 
of (his animal i^wn at Paris, which was caught 
in a forest of Red Russia^ belonging to the Cbaia 
«f Tartary :* it was then bat young> and its 
beigbt was even at that time six feet seven inches ; 
but the diescriber observes, Ihmt it has since beceme 
much taller and thicker, so that we may suppose 
tfiis female at least seven feet high. There have 
been no late oppwlunities of seeing the male ; but 
by the rule of prnportien, we may estimate Ins 
size at eight of nine £^1 at the leasts which is about 
twice as high as an ordinary horse. The beig^t> 
however, of the female, which w» measured, 
Tiin» but six feet seven inches, Pbris measure ; or 
almost seven Eti^sh leet high. It whs ten feet 
teom the tip of the ixne to ^ insertion of tbetaS; 

• DkttimuNure Raiientifr da AakMuK' 'A»MihBha. 
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aod eight feet round the body. . The hair was 
very long and coane, hbe that of a wild boar. 
The ears resemUed those of ik mule, and were 
a foot and a half long. The upper jaw was 
lonf^r, by six incbe«, Uian the lower ; and, like 
other ruminating animals, it had no te^b ^joltting 
teeth I ' Boppose the describer means). ' tt' had a 
large beard under the throat, like a goat ; and in 
the middle of the forehead, between the horns, 
there was a bone as large as an egg. The ncistrils 
were four indies long on each side of the. mouth. 
It made use of its fore-feet, as a defence against 
its enemies. Those who showed it, asserted, that 
it ran with astonishing swiftness ; that it swam abo 
with equal expedition, and was very fond of (he 
water. They gave it thirty pounds of bread every 
day, beside hay, and it drank eight buckets of water. 
It was tame and familiar, and submissive enough 
to its keeper. 

This description differs in many circumstances 
from that which we have oi the moose, or Ame- 
rican elk, which the French call tb^ Original. Of 
these there are two kinds, the common light grey 
moose, which is not very large; and the bladi 
moose, which grows to an enormous height. Mr. 
Dudley observes, that a doe or a hind of the black 
mopSjC kind, of the fourth year, wanted but an 
indi of seven feet high. All, however, of both 
kinds, have flat palmed horns, not unlike the fallow- 
deer, only that the palm is much larger, bavfog 
a short trunk at tlie head, and tbfn, immediately 
spreading above a foot broad, wUh^a kind of 
small antlers, like teeth, on one of the edges. 
In this pailiculajr> all of the eft kind «gK9 ; " 
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■^ll Uie Earopean elk. as the grey and tb« bkdt 
moose-deer. 

The grey n^oose-deer is about the size of a 
borse: and although it has large buttocks, its 
tail is not above an inch long. As in all of this 
kind the upper lip is much longer than the uader. 
it is Baid that they continue to go backward as tMey 
feed. Their nostrils are so large that a man may 
throat his hand io a considerable way.; and tiietr 
borns are as long as those of a stag, but, u vrai 
observed, much, broader. 

The black' moose is the enormous animal men' 
tioned above, from eight to twielvo feet hif^, 
Joaselyn, who is the first English writer that 
mentions it, says, that it is a goodly creatUff^j 
twelve.feet high, with exceeding tair'horns, that 
bave broad palms, two ftitboms ffota ' iiie top d 
one horn to another. He assures iis'Hhat it is a 
creature, or rather a monster of sup^iAiity, and 
many times bigger than an English ox. Thifl 
kiccount is confirmed hy Dudley ; but' he does not 
g^ve so great an expansion to the horns, ■measuring 
tbetn only thirty-one inchM- between onie tip artd 
the dther ; however, that such an extraordinary 
atiiinal as Joeselyn describes, has actually existed, 
we can make no manner Of doubt of, since there 
are Iwrns common enongh to be seen among usj 
twelve feet Awn one tip to the other. 

These aftintels delight in cMi eountWe^, feeding 
ujAm ~ grass 4n summer, and the ba$ of trees ' in 
wirtter. When the whole coontfy is deeply 
eOMered with snow, the moose-nleer iierd together 
under Uie tall pine-trees, strip off the bark, and 
renaain in that part of the forest while it yields 
VOL. II. ^ z 
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Aenf tUbslatencc. It it fit tiiat time UiM Uie 
natives prepare to bunt them; and particularly 
when the sun begins to melt the snow by day, which 
u fro2eB again at nigbt; for tlien tbe icy cnut 
v^hich covert the surface of tbe snow is too 
wettk.to support so great a bulk, and only retuds 
the aninial's motion. When the Indiana, there- 
fore, perceive a herd of these at a distance, tbey 
immediately prepare fbr their pursuit, which is 
not, B« with uv, tbe sport of an hoar, but is 
attended with toil, difficulty and dang«.* The 
timorous animal no sooner observes its eneoiief 
approach, than it immediately endeavours to eacape, 
biit sinks at every step it takes, StUl, hoffever, 
it pursues its way throogh a thousand obstacles; 
Ibe snow, which i» usually four feet deep, yichb 
to its weight aadetabarrasses its t^ed ; tl^ ^up 
ice wouads its feet ; and its lofly horns are entan- 
gled in the branches <^ the focest, as it pswes 
along. The trees, however, are broken down with 
ease; and wherever the moose-deer runs, it ii 
perceived by the snapping off the branches oS trees, 
tfi thick as a man's thigh, with its horns. The 
chase lasts in this manner lor tbe whole day ; and 
sometimes it has been known to continue for two, 
ijay three days. together; for the pursuers are efien 
not less excited by famine, than tbe purst^ h; 
fear. Their po^ever^ice, however, ge»e(ally 
succeeds ; and tbe Indian who first oomes aeax 
^BCMigbj d^rts bis lauce, wiUi unerriag aim, which 
atidu in the {koor animal, and at first increases it? 
efforts to escaipa. In this manner the moose tiotft 

• Phil. Trass, vo). iJ. p. 18&. . 
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heavily oA, (for tlmt is Us usual pace,) till its pur* 
suierB once more Come \ip, and repeat their blow ; 
apob this, it a^iu summons up sufficient vigour 
to get a-head ; but, at last^ quite tired, and spent 
with loss of blood, it sinks, as the describer expresses 
k, like B mined building, and makes the earth 
shake beneath its; fall. 

This animal^ when killed, is a very valuable 
acquisition to the hunters ; ' the flesh very well 
tasted, and is said to be very nourishing. The 
hide, is strongs and so thick, that it has been ofitea 
known to turn a musket-hall ; however, it is soft 
and'pKable, and, when tanned, the leather is ext 
tremdy light, yet very lasting. The fur is .a 
lig^t grey in some, and blackish in others ; and^ 
when viewed through a microscope, appears spongy 
Uke--a bulrush, and is smaller at the roots and 
points than in the middle; for this reasoi;, it lies 
very flat and smooth, and though beaten or abused 
never so much, it always returns to its former 
state. The horqs also are not less useful, being 
applied to all the purposes for which hartshorn is 
beneficial : these are different in different animals ; 
hi some they resemble entirely Oiose of the Euror 
peatj elk, which spread into a broad palm, with 
small antlers on one of the edges; in others they 
havt a branched brow-antler between the bur and 
the pd^lnt, which the German elk has not ; and id 
flii'S they entirely agree with those whose horns 
A'r6 io frequently dug up in Ireland. Thi^ animal 
is said to be troubled with the epilepsy, as it is 
often found to tall down when pursued, and thus 
becomes an easier prey ; for this reason, an ima;. 
ginary virtue has been ascribed to the hinder hpo^ 
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winch Boine have euppoied to be a ^cific agEunt' 
all epileptic dis^rden. This, howerefj may be 
ocnudered as a -nigar «rFflr ; as well as that ol its 
tfnring itself of thiy diaordcr by applying' the 
bimler hoof behind the ear. After all^ this anitnaL 
is bot very indifferently and conlosedly described 
by travellers ; each mixing his acoount with some- 
tfiibg false or trivial ; often mistaktt^ mme other 
^nadniped for the etk, and oonfosnding ita faia-< 
tray. Tbin some have inistA^n it foir tiie rdn- 
deer, which in every thing bui size it greatly 
reaembles ; some have mpposed it to be -the same 
with the Tapuretle,* from which it c^nly 
Offers ; smaa have described it as the common red 
Awerican stag, which sciiroely differs from our 
own ; and, lastly, some have confoanded it with 
ibe Babrius, which is oore pnoperly a gtzdle of 



lite Rein-deer.X ■ 

Of ajl animals of the deer kind, the, ^£fiBa,-d,eer 
is the most estraordinaFy and the JDOst usq^K It 
is a native of the icy regioDS of the ncvtlL; and 
though many attempts have been made to ac;cfts< 
torn it to a more southern climate, it shortly feete 
jUie iafluence of the obange, and in a few months 
decUnes and dies. Nature seems to have fitted U 

* ComJamioe. f Dapper, Description de J' Afriqu«, p.. 17« 

[^' In the elk the horas are stemleas, or branched from the 

base; ia tbe rein-deer the horns aHe round, beii^ bade, and pal- 

Kwted at tJte e3ttreimtte«.3 ■ ■• ^ ■ . ' . 
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entirely fb answer the neccauties of that hardy; 
rice of mankind that live near the_ pole. As thsaot 
woold find it impossibk to tabaist among (heir. 
barren anovry mount«nB without iti aid, so- Ha*- 
animal can lire only tbere, irhcreits ttsist^qfr 
is Aiast absolntely necessary. From it alone tbe 
natives of Lapland and Greenland ■nppb' "><^' **^ 
their wanto; it answers the purposes of a horse>. 
to convey them and their scanty fitmiture front 
sine monntain to anoUier ; it answers the purposes 
of a cow, in giving milk; and it answers the 
pnrposes of the sbeep, in furnishing them with se 
warm, thongfa a homely kind of clothing. Front, 
this' quadruped alone, therefore, they receive ast 
many advantages as we derive from three of our 
most Dseful creatures ; so that Providence does not 
leave these poor outcasts entirety destitute, but 
gives tbem a laithful domestic, more patient and^ 
serviceable than any other in natnre. 

Vbe rein-deer resembles the American elli-in 
tlie liiihion of its horns. It is not easy in wordii 
to describe these minute differences ; aor will . the; 
reader, perhaps, have a distinct idea of tbe simir 
Ktude, when told that both have brow-aatlcTB, 
rery large, and banging over their ey«i, palmateil 
towards tbe top, and bending forward, like m 
bow. But here tbe similitude between these twa 
animals ends ; for, as the elk is mnch larger then 
tbe stag, so the rein-deer is mncbsmalfer. It is 
lower and stronger bailt than the. stag; its legs 
are shorter and thicker, and its hoofs much broader 
than in that animal; its hair is much thicker and 
warmer, its horns much larger in proportion, and 
branching forward over its eyes ; its ears are muclL 
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ht^r ; 'its pace is rather a trot than a boahdin|^ 
And thi« it can continne for a whole day; its bods 
are cloven and moveable, so that it spreads them 
abroad as it goes., to prevent its sinking in the 
snow. When it proceeds on a journey, it- lays 
hi great liorns on its back, while there are two 
branches vrhich always bang over its forehead, 
and almost cover its face. One thing seems pecu- 
liar to this animal and the elk, which is, tb&t M 
Aey move along, their hooft are heard to crack 
with a pretty load noise. This arises from their 
manner of treading ; for as they rest upon Uieii 
cloven hoof, it spreads on. the ground, and tiie 
two divisions separate from- e^xh other; but wbea 
they lift it, the divisions close again, and Btriice 
tlgainst each other with a crack. The female >lu 
4f the rein-deer has horns as well as the male, by 
vrbicb the species is ' distinguished from alt othei 
animals of the deer kind whatsoever. 

When the rein-deer first shed their coat of hair, 
titey are brown ; but in proportion as summer 
approaches, their hair begins to grow wbitiiEi, 
until, at last, they are nearly g^ey." They are, 
however, always black about the eyes. The neA 
has long hair, hanging down, and coarser U^an 
upon any other part of the body. . The feel, JQst 
at the insertion of the hoof, are surronnded wttb 
a ring of white. The hair in general stands w^ 
thick over the whole body, Uiat if one sbovld 
attempt to separate H, the skin will no where 

* For the greatest paK of this description of the rein-deer, 
I am obliged to Mr. Hoffberg ; upon whose authoritj', being ■ 
native of Sfreden, and an experienced oaturalist, we nay coafl- 
dentljr rdy. 
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appear uncovered : whenever it fells alsoj iVis not 
fieen to drop from the root, as in other qaadrupeds> 
btit seems broken short near the bottom : so that 
the lower part of the hair is seen gromng, while 
the upper fells away. 

The horns of the female are made like tbi^sc of 
the male, except that they are smaller and less 
branching. As in the rest of the deer kind, they 
ftproDt from the pointe; and also in the beginnings 
are furnished with a hairy crast, which supports 
Ihe blood-vessels, of most exquisite sensibility. 
The rein-deer shed their boms after rutting-timt, 
St the latter end of November ; and they are not 
completely furnished again tiH towards autumn. 
The femtde always retains hers iilt she brings forth, 
and then sheds them, about the beginning of No- 
vember. If she he barren, however, ivhicb is not 
tinfreqnently the case, she does not shed them till 
winter. The castration of the rein-deer does not 
prevent the shedding of Utetr horns: those which 
are the strongest, cast them early in winter; those 
which are more weakly^ not so soon. Thus, from- 
all these circumstances, we see how greatly this 
animal differs from the common stag. The femafe 
of the reiri-deer has hornSj which the hind is never 
•een to have; the rein-deer, when castrated,- 
reneirs its horns, which we are assured the stag 
never does : it differs not less in its habits and 
manner of living, being tame, submissive, anj 
patient ; while the slag is wild, capricious, and* 
unmanageable. ' 

The rein-deer, as was said, is naturally an in- 
habitant of the countries bordering on the arctie 
circle. It is aot unknown to the natives of Siberia. 
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The North Americans also hant it, Boder the oaiu 
of the Caribou. But in Lapland, t))i» anJoial 14 
converted to the utmost . advantag;e ; and fion* 
berdamen of that countiy are known to possca* 
above a thousand in a single herd. 
. Lapbnd u divided into two districts, the monn- 
tainoQs and the woody. The mouBtainous part 
of the country is at best barren and bleak, exces- 
sively cold, and uninhabitable daring Uie wioter; 
still, however, it is Uie most desirable part of this 
frightful region, and is most thickly peopled 
dvring tht summer. The oatives gQnerally reside 
OB the declivity of the mountains,, three or four 
cottages tf^^etber, and lead 4 cheerful and sociid 
Ufe. Upoa the approach of winter they are 
obliged to migrate into the plaivs bcIow> each 
bringing down his whole herd, which often 
Amounts to more than a thoasand, and leading 
them where the pasture is in greatest plenty.. The 
woody part of the country is much more: desolate 
and hidsons. The whole &ce of nUure there pre- 
sents a frightful scene of trees without fruit, and 
plains without verdure. As far as the eye can 
reach, nothing is to be seen, even hi the midst of 
summer, but barren fields, covered only with a moss, 
almost as white as snow: no grass, no iowery 
landscapes, only here and there a pine-tree, which 
may have escaped the frequent conflagrafio^ by 
which the natives burn down their forests. But 
what is very extraordinary, as the wh<de surface 
of the country is clothed in white, so, on the coor 
trary, the forests seem to the last degree dark and 
gloomy. While one kind of moss makes th0 
fields look »s if they were covered ffifc. wow* 
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etiotber kiad blBckem ever all theirees^ and even 
)iides their veidnre. Tbia moss, bowerer, nbich 
ddonnp the counlry, a^new for its only support, as 
upon it alone tbe r^in-deer can subeist. Tbe inlw* 
fiitanti, who, during the summer, lived kbmio^ 
th« taountaias, drt^w dowa tbeir berdt ia winter, 
'«ad people tbe pl&in? and woods below. Such of 
tbe Lapldndera as inhabit the woods and tbe pkiaa 
all tbe year round, live remote from each other, 
and ba?lns beeu used to solitude, are melascboly, 
igaorant, aad helpless. Tbey arc much poorer 
ako than, the mottntaiDeers. for, while one of those 
is found Iq possess a tiiousand rein-deer at a time, 
BOD« of these are ever knowa to rear tbe tenth 
part of that number. Tbe rein-deer makes tbe 
ridiea «f this people ; and the cold mountainy 
parts cS the coantry agree best with its constitu- 
^ion. It is for this reason, therefore, that tbe 
RKHiotaiDB of Laf^nd are preferred to tbe woods ; 
und Uiat roafiy claim an exclasive right to the tops 
«f hills, covered in almost ietemal snow. 

As soon as the summer begins to appear, tbe 
JLaplaader wha bad fed bis rein-deer upon the lower 
grounds during the winter, thea drives them up to 
the mountains, and leaves Ibe woody country, and 
the low pasture, which at that season are truly 
deplArahle. The gnats, bred by tbe sun's beat in tha 
marshy bottoms, and the weedy lakes, with which 
the country abounds mora than any other pu'ts of 
tbe world, are all upon the wing, and fill tbe whole 
air, like clouds of dust in a dry windy day. The 
inhabitants, at that time, ere obliged to daub their 
foces with pitch, mixed with milk, to shield their 
<^i)i8 from their depredatiQus. All places are tixn 
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•o grmOy infnled, that tbe poor natives caa Bcarcdjr 
open their months witboat fear of niffijcatioii ; 
the iniecta ent«r, from their nambera aod miaute- 
iKM^ into the nostrils and the eyes^ and do not 
)eav« tbe snfferer a moment at ease. Bnt tiiey are 
diieflj enemies to the rein-deer : the borns of that 
animal being then in their tender state^ and pos- 
WMed of extreme senubility, a &raisbed doad of 
insects instantly settle upon tfaem, and drire the 
poor animal almost to distinction. In this eztre* 
nity, there are but two remedies, to whicb the 
qnadmpedi as well as its master, are obl^ed to 
hare recourse. Tbe one is, fw both to tdce sbdta 
near tiie cottage, where a large fire of tree moss 
is prepared, wbicb filling tbe whole place with 
smoke, keeps off* tbe gnat, and tbns, by one in- 
convenience, expels a greater; tbe other is, to 
ascead ta the bighest summit of the moantainsj 
where the air is too thin, and tbe weather too 
cold, for the goats to come. There the rein-deer 
are seen ta continue the whole day, although 
without food, rather than to venture down into tbe 
lower parts, where they can have no defence against 
their unceasing persecutors. 

Besides the gnat, there is also b gadfly, that, 
during the summer season-, is no lees formidable 
to them. This insect is bred under their skins, 
where the e^ has been deposited' the preceding 
, summer; and it is no sooner produced as a fly^ 
than it again endeavours to deposit its eggs in 
some i^ace similar to that from whence K came. 
Whenever, therefore, it appeara flying over a herd 
of rein-deer, it puts the whole body, how nnme- 
roos soever, into motion ; they know tbeir enemy. 
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and do all they can, by tossing tbeir horns, and 
runningamong each other, to terrify or avoid it. 
All their endeavours, however, are too generally 
Without effect ; the gadfly is seen to deposite its 
eggs, which burrowing under the skin, wound H 
in several places, and often bring on an- incnrable 
disorder. 

:. In the morning, therefore, as soon as the Lap- 
land herdsman dHyes bis deer to pasture, his greatest 
care is to keep them front scaling the summits of 
the mountains where there is no food, bet where 
they go merely -.to be at ease from the gnats and 
gadflies that are ever annoying them. At this time 
there is a strong contest between the dogs and the 
deer; the one endeavouring to climb up against 
the side of the hill, and to gain those summits that 
ere covered in eternal snows; the other, forcing 
them down, by barking and threatening, and, in a 
manner, compelling them into the places where 
their food is in the greatest plenty. There the 
men and dogs confine them ; guarding them with 
tiie utmost precaution the whole day, and driving 
them home at the proper seasons for milking. 
' The female brings forth in the middle of May, 
and gives milk tilt about the middle of October. 
Every morning and evening, during the summer, 
the herdsman returns to the cottage with his deer 
to be milked, where the women previously have 
kindled up a smoky fire, which eflectually drives 
off the gnats, and keeps the rein-deer qniet while 
milking. The female furnishes about a pint, which, 
Aough thinner than that of the cow, is, never- 
theless, sweeter and more nourishing. This done, 
the herdsman drives them back to f»tsture ; as he 
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ki«ithar folds not bonscs tbeih, ndtbei' proridte 'for 
Ifaeir fiubsiitence during' the whiter, Bor improrea 
tbeirpMture by cullivatioD. 

Upon liie return of the winter, when the gnata 
anA flie»-are no longer to be feared, the Laplander 
dctKendi. into ttie lower grounds : and, as there 
are but few to dispute the possession of that deso- 
l«te Tcodntry, he has an extenBive range to feed 
them in. Their chief, and almost Aeir only food 
ak that lime, is the white moea akeady mentioned ; 
which, firom its being fed upcm by tins animal; 
obtains the name of the Lichen rmgiferinva. 
This is of two kinds : the woody hdien, which 
coTers almost all the desert parts of the cosotry 
fike SBOW ; the other is black, and c^nrers the 
branches of the trees in very gteaC quantities. 
However luipleasing Uiese may be to the spectator, 
the native esteems them as one of bis chmeest 
benefits, and the most indulgent gifit of Nature. 
While bit fields ere clothed widi moas, be enTicM 
nrither the fertility nor the Terdnre of the mwe 
southern landscape ; dressed up warmly in his deer^ 
skin clothes, with aboea and gioves of Uie same 
inaterials, be drives his herd along the desert ; 
firarless and at ease, ignorant of anyhigher Inxnrf 
then what their milk and 8ntoke''dried fiesh aSbrd 
him. Hardened to the climate, he sleeps in the 
midst of ice ; or awning, dozes away his time 
with tobacco ; winle bis faithful dogs snpply his 
place, and keep the herd from wandering. The 
deer, in the mean time, with instincts adapted tor 
the soil, purstie their food, thong^ covered iv 
the deepest snow. They torn it vp with their 
noses, like 8wi»e ; and even though it» surface bo 
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frosen and stHT, yet the hide is lo hardened in that 
^rt, that they easily overcome liie difficittty. It 
HOiTHtimasj howcTer^ happens, thoo^ bat rBrely> 
fii&t the winter comm^ices with rain, and a frost 
ensuing, coven Uie whcde country with, a glazed 
cruBt of ice. Then, indeed, :bolh the rem-deer 
and th& Laplander are imdone ; they hara no pro- 
visions laid tip in caie of accidrat, and the ' only 
resoDFce IB to oat down the krge pine-lrees, .that 
am covered with moss, which, farniihes but a scanty 
«ipp4y ; 80 that the- greatest part of the hard is then. 
seen to perish', wiChont a p09sU)itlty of assistance. 
It'soinetiniesAlso bappensj thatieven this sapply is 
meting ;- for Uie Laplander ofLen bums down hit 
Woods, in order to inoprove and fertifize the soil 
tvbidi. produces the moss, apon which he Cseds 
Ins cattle. 

: In dtk inanper the pastoral life is still cootuiued 
ne&T'the pole; - ileitlier the-celdnesa o£ tke winter, 
or the length of the nights, neiUier the vrildnev of 
ibm ferest, lior the vagrant dispoeition of the herd, 
intermpt the even tenour of the Laplander's lifi^ 
By night and day be ia seea attending his favoucite 
oiMIe, and remaina unaffected,, in a season which 
tmald h^ speedy deaUf .to thdse bred up in a miUet 
cKmate. He giv^ hhnaelf no aneasineBi to house 
his herds,' or'to.!ptovide a iriater subsistence £» 
Uf«ai ; he.is at thft:tr.eiujtiki neither of mannring his 
graimds.aor twingiag in his hnrveste; be is Aoi 
tiie> lureliBg. of another's loxury ; all bis labours are 
to obviate the neceasitias of ii^ «.vn situation ; and 
these be nndei^oes witbcbeeif^esi^ as he is aure 
to enjoy: the ihiita of his own industry. If, ther^- 
focej .vie jConipaiie Ibe Ifiplander vritiL thcpebsfent 
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bf mord Hmthcrn climates^ we sbaJl 1wt< little rea* 
•on to pity his siUiatioQ ; tbe climate in which he 
lives is ntber terrible to us than to him ; and, m 
for the rest, he ii bleued with liberty, plenty, and 
eaie. Tbe rein-deer etene supplies bim with all 
the wants of life^ and some of tbe coDTeuieDces, 
■erring to ihow how nwny advanitages Nature is 
capable of supplying, when necessity gives the 
call. Thus> the poor, little, helpless native, who 
was wiginally, perhaps, driven by fear or fkoiiQe 
into those inhospitable ciiniates, would seem, at 
first view, to be the most wretched of mankind: 
but it is far otherwise ; he loolu round among the 
few wild animals that this barren country can main- 
tain, and singles out one from among them, and 
that nf a kind which the rest of mankind have not 
thought worth taking from a state of nature ; thU 
be coltivatei, propagates, and- mnlttplies-. -end from 
this alone derives every comfort- that, oan soAen 
the severity of his Bitnation. 

The rein-deer of this country ate '<of- two kinds; 
tiie wild and the tame. The wiU are larger and 
stronger, but more mischievous than the others. 
Their breed, however, is preferred to that of tbe 
tame: and the female of the latter is often sent 
into the woods, from whence ^e retorns borne 
impregnated by one of the wild kind. These are 
fitter for drawing tbe sledge, to which the: liip- 
lander accustoms them betimes, and yokes iheio 
to it by a strap, which goes round the neck, and 
comes down between their legs. The sledge ia 
extremely light, and shod at the bottom with the 
akin of a young deer, the bairtatned td: slide. od 
the frozen snow. The person wba sits on ^iil 
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fniidei the bnimal with a cord, fiurtnted roaQd 
^ borns, and encourages it to proceed with his 
voice, and drives it with a goad. Some of the 
wild breed, though by far the strongest, are yet 
found refractory, and often turn upon theif 
drivers ; who have then no other resource but to 
cover themselves with their sledge, and let the - 
animal vent its fury upon that. But it is otherwise 
with those that are fame ; no creature can be more 
active, patient, and willing; when h&rd pushed, 
they wiU trot nine or ten Swedish miles, or 
between fifty and sixty English miles, at one stretch. 
But, in such a case, the poor obedient creature 
iatjgves itself to death ; and, if not prevented by 
the Lapknder, who hills it immediately, it will 
die a day or two' after. In general, they can 
go about thirty miles without halting, and this 
without any great or dangerous efforts. This, 
'^bich is the only manner of traveUing in that 
country, can be performed only in winter, when 
the snow is glbzed over with ice ; and allhou^ 
it be a very speedy method of conveyance, yet it 
is inconvenient, dangerous, and trunblesome. 

In order to make these animals more obedient^ 
-find more generally serviceable, they castrate them ; 
which operation the Laplanders perform with their 
teeth': these become sooner fat when taken from 
labour ; and they are found to be stronger in 
drawing the sledge. There is usually one male left 
entire for every six females ; these are in rut from 
the feast of St. Matthew to about Michaelmas. 
At this time, their horns are thoroughly burnished, 
and their battles among each otlier are 6erce 
^nd obstinate. The females do not begin to bree4 
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till tbey are two yeara old : and tiien thty eontinae 
reji^larly breeding every year till they are soper- 
annuated. They go with young abore eight 
months, and generally bring forth iw/o at a time 
The fondness of the dam for her young is very 
remarkable ; it often happens that when they are 
' separated from her, she will return from pasture, 
keep calling round the cottage for tbem, and will 
not desist until, dead or alive, they are bronglrt 
and laid at her feet. Tbey are at first of a lig-bt 
brown ; but tbey become -'darker with age ; and 
at last Uie old ones are of a brown ahnost ap- 
proaching to blackness. The yoang follow the 
dam for two or three years ,- bat they do not . 
acquire their fuU growth until four. They are then 
broke in, and managed for drawrag the sledge; 
and tbey continue serviceable for four or five yeara 
longer. They never live above fifteen or sixteen 
years ; and when they arrive at the prefer age, 
the L^hnder generally kills them for the sake of 
their skins and their flesh. This be performs by 
striking them on the back of the neck, wkh his 
knife, into the spinal marrow ; upon which they 
instantly fall, and he then cnt« the art«ies that lead 
to the heart, and lets the Mood discbaige its^ 
into the cavity of the breast. 

There is scarcely any part of this animal timt is 
not converted to its pecnliar uses. As soon as it 
begins to grow oM, and some time before the rat, 
tt is killed, and the flesh dried in the air. It is 
also sometimes hardened with smoke, and laid ttp 
for travelHng provision, when the natives migrate 
ftom one pMt of the country to another. During 
the winter, tibe rein-deer are riaughtered as ^eep 
t 
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widt us ; and every four persona in tbe family are 
allovred one rein-deer for their week's subsistence. 
In spring, they spare the herd as nrnch as they 
can, and live upon fresh 68h. In Bummer, the 
milk and curd of the rein-deer makes their chief 
provision ; and, in autumn, they live wholly upon 
fowls, which they kill with a cross-bow, or catch 
in springes. Nor is this so scanty an allowance: 
since, at that time, the sea-fowls come in such 
abundance, that their ponds and springs are co- 
vered over. These are' not so shy as with us, but 
yield themselves an easy prey. They are chieBy 
allured to those places by the swarms of gnaU 
.. which infest the country during summer, and 
now repay the former inconveniences, fay iur 
viting such numbers (^ birds as supply the natives 
with food a fourth part of the year in great abun- 
dance. 

The milk, when newly taken, is warmed in a 
cauldron, and thickened with rennet, and then 
the curd is pressed into cheeses, which are little 
and well tasted. These are never found to breed 
mites as the cheese of other countries, probably 
because the mite-fly is not to be found in Lapland. 
The whey which remains is wanned up again, and 
becomes of a consistence as if thickened with the 
white of eggs. Upon this the Laplanders feed 
daring the summer ; it is pleasant and well tasted, 
bat not very nourishing. As to butter they very 
seldom make any, because the milk affords but a 
very small quantity, and this, both in taste and con- 
8istence> is more nearly resembling to suet. They 
never keep their milk till it turns sour; and do 
not dress it into the variety of dishes wtii<^ the 
Vol.. n. A A 
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more toutbern countriM an kaoWn to dd. "tbt 
only delicacy they make from ft n witb wood-sorrel, 
which being boUed up v/Hh it^ and coagulating, the 
whole is pot into t^s or deer-ekina, and kept 
under gronnd to be eaten in winter. 

The skin in even a more valaable pirt of thU 
Buimel than either of the former. From titnt part 
of it which corered the bead and.feet, tbey inak« 
tiwir strong snow ^oes, with the hair on (he 
outside. Of Uie ot^er parts they conpoae tteir 
liarments, which ate extMraely warm, and whick 
eoTH- them all over. The hair oi Uiese ^o ia on 
the outside ; and they sometimea line tbfem within 
With the fnr of the glnttoo, ot seme ottet wum- 
farred aBinal of that climated These skins afeo 
serve them ft>r beds. They spread them on each 
side of the fire, upon some leaves of Ae dwarf 
birch-tree, ant^ in this manner lie both 8<rft and 
warm. Many garments, made of the shih of the 
rein-deer, are sold every year to the inhabitants of 
the more southern parts of Enn^ ; and they are 
Iband so serviceable in keeping out the cold; that 
even people 'of the first rank are known to wear 
them. 

In short, no part of- dt^ animal is thrown aw^ 
as useless. The Mood is preserved in small casks-, 
to make sauce witfi the marrow in ^ring. The 
horns are sold to be oonvnted into ghie. 7%e 
sinews are dried, and divided so as to make the 
strongest hind of sewing thread, not unlike catgut. 
The tongues, which are con»dered as a gteat 
delicacy, tm driied, and sold into the more sonthem 
provinces. The intestines themselves are washed 
like onr tripe, and in high esteem amon^ the 
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natircB. Tfaas the Laplander finds all his necesBitiea 
amplj supplied from this single animal ; and fas 
irfao has a lar^ b«^ of these aoimalsj has no idea 
of hi^er Inxury. 

But, dUboqgh the rein-deer be a very hardy add 

vi^rous animed. It is not withdut ttd diseaseit 

i have already lAeirtioned the pain it feds fmm 

the gnat, and the apprehenmnis it is under from 

the gad-fly. Itff bide its often found pierced in fl 

handred places, like a sieve, front this insect j and 

not a few di^ in tht^r third year, firom this ver^ 

cause. Their teats also are sobject to crackings 

so that blood comes Instead of milk. They solM- 

times take a loathing for their Food ,- and, instead 

of eating, stand still, and di«fr the end. Tbey 

ftre al0o tronbled with a vertigo; like the elk. and 

tnrn round often till they die. The Lapland^ 

judges of their state by the manner of their taming. 

If they turn to the -right, he jadges their disorder 

bnt slight; if tbey turn to the left, he deems 

it incurable. The rein-deer are also subject to 

alcers near the hoof, which unqualifies them fof 

lAtelling, or keeping with th6 herd. Bftt tbe^ 

most fatal disorder of all is thiat which the native^ 

call tile auddataka, which attadts this animal at aH 

seasons of the year. The instant it is seized with 

this 'disease, it begins to breathe with greater 

dtfficnlty, ltd eyes begin to stare, and its nostrils' 

to expand. It acquires also an unnsnal d^ee of 

ferocity, -nod attacks all- it meets mdiscriminatdy. 

Stni, hitWtifer, it continues to feed as if in h«dtb, 

birt i» not seen to chew the end. and it lies dov^n 

more frequently than bef[#<e. In this mennJsr it 

continnei. erery day consuming, and growing 

A A s * 
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more lean, (ill at last it dies from mere inanition ; 
and not one of those that are attacked with this 
disorder arc ever found to recover. Notwith* 
•tanding, it is but very lately known in that put 
of the world: although, during the last ten or 
fifteen years, it has spoiled whole provinces of this 
necessary creature. It is contagious; and the 
moment the Laplander perceives any of hii .herd 
infected, he hastens to kill them iipmediately, before 
it spreads any farther. When examiaed internally, 
there is a frothy substance found in the brain, tind 
round the lungs ; the intestines are lax.and flabby, 
and the spleen is diminished to almost nothing. 
The Laplander's only cure in all these diBorders 
is to anoint the animal's back with tar ; if this does 
not succeed, he considers the disease as heifond 
the power of art ; . and, with his natural phlegm, 
submits to the severities of fortune. 

Besides the internal maladies of this animal, 
there are some external enemies which it has to 
fear. The bears now and then make depredations 
upon the herd ; but of all their persecutors, the 
creature called the glutton is the most dangeroua 
and the most successful. The war between these: 
ffi carried on not less in Lapland than in North 
America, where the tein-deer is called the Caribou, 
and the glutton the Carcajou. This animal, which 
is not above the size of a badger, vratts 'wbole 
weeks tc^tber for its prey, hid in the branches of 
some spreading tree ; and when the wild rein-d^er[ 
passes underneath, it instantly drops down upoii|;, 
it, fixing its teeth and claws into the neck, jast 
behind the horns. Tt . is in vain that the wouuded 
animal tii^n flies for protection, that it xyistla 
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among the branches of the forest, the gUttton 
itill holds ite .former position.; and alUioogh it 
irfiten loses a part of its skin and flesh, which are 
robbed off against the trees, yet it still keeps fast, 
Bntil its prey drops with iatigue and loss of blood.' 
The: deer has but one only method of escape. 
Trhich is by jumping into the water ; ttiat element- 
its enemy cannot endure ; for, aa we are told, it 
quits its hold immediately, and then thinks only oC 
providing for its own proper security.* 



;/ CHAP. XIX. 

Of Q^adrupeds of the Hog Ktnd.j- 

\A.NIMALS of the hog kind seem to unite ia 
themselves all those distinctions by which others 

' [[f Mr. Pennant had described a remarkably imall lund of 
deer, which was brought from Bengal, and was in the possession 
of the late Lord Clive. Its general colour was brown ; tbo 
hel\y and rump lighter ; the horos were sleoder, about thirteen 
inches long, with a single branch at the base of each, and forked 
at the lips. The body, from the tip of the nose to the tail, 
was tbree feet six iocbes long ; tlie tul measured eight inches ; 
the height from the shoulder to the faotrf*, was two feet two 
iocbesf behind, it was about two inches tu^ier; the legs wer^ 
BO fine and slender, that, like those of the [»gmy antelope and 
musk, they were often capped with gold, and made use of as 
tobftcco-stoppers. ] 

^-f- The animals of this tribe have four front teeth in tbe upper 
. jaw, ^hich converge at their points ; and generally six in tfa* 
lower jaw, which project. The canine teeth, or tusks, are two 
in each jaw ; those in the upper jaw short, .those in the lower , 
jaw extending beyond the moudi. The snout ia prominent, 
moTMblei and has. the appAuance of hayng been dtriiptly out 
irfFi;.*ft hoofs MB «Wve»0 ' . 
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ara ttpanted. They Teennble Aon of Ihcrfaana 
kind m thft Danber of th^ir teettl, which in a& 
ftmoant tor forty-four, in the length of thai head, 
and in having but a single stomach. They vesemt 
ble the cow kind in their cloven boofe uid tha 
position of their iDtsBtinei ; and they rctemUc those 
of the daw-ftotEd kind in their appetite fm* HeA, 
ita their not chewing the cnd^ and in tbeii mmeiOB* 
pvogCDj. Thus this species serves to fill up that 
chasm which is found betveea the caniivorM^ 
kinds and those that live upon grass ; being 
possessed of the rafenoi^ appetite of the one, 
and the inoffensive nature of the other. We 
may coi{Bidar theto, therefore, as of ^ middle 
nature, which we can refer neither to the rapacious 
nor the peaceful kinds, and yet partaking some- 
what of the nature of both. X-ike the rapaciona 
khids^ they are found . to hare short imtestinea ; 
their hoofs, also, though cloven to the sight, will, 
qpon anatomical inspection, appear to be soppU^ 
wUh bones like beasts of prey ; and the- nunaber 
of their teats also increase the similitude ;' -on the 
other hand, in a natural state they live upoq ve^- 
^bles, and ^tdom aed^ afiEer animsi food, ^9«pt 
when urged by necessity. They offend no other 
animal of the forest, at the same time that tliey are 
famished with arms to terrify the bravest. 

^he Wild Boar, which ia the origi^§l of 9^ ^ 
fiarktieB w« fiad ia this ovalun, is hy oam^sins 
■o stopid nor so filthy abt animal as that we have 
jreBiice^ to tameness -he h Tnuch smaller than- the 
' f^me hog, aod^ does not yarx >n fcu c(^OWj K^.ifiQ^ 
of tbp domestic kind 4^, hu^ is. alwaya fqand of 
an iron grey, inclining to blade : his «iou4 is muA 
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longer than ^hat «f the tamie Ik^, and Ihe tam are 
fiftDrto, rounder, abd black; «f nMch colour are 
«b(> Ak: feet aad Uie tall. He roets the grountl 
■a a itifferent nanncr tnm 1^ commeA hog; for 
w thin Mru up tin earth in little epotb here and 
tbcse, »o the wild boar ptottgihft it up like a 
fHrroW) and deee imepavable damage in Uie cnhi- 
vated fam^ of the farmer. The taslu abo of tbife 
animal are larger than in the tame breed, some of 
tiKftn Mug seen aliaoit a fbot lo^.* Thete^ as 
if well known, grow from both the under and 
■pper jaw, bend ^wards dteubrly, and are 
eManlag Aavp at (lie pinibto. They diffisr from 
the toBka of Ae diptMint in ttri*, th^ tbey nevet 
fiUI ; and it ia renla^ble of ^ the hog kind, that 
tbe; nerar abed their teelli, as oUier animali are 
teen to do. The tadn of the lower ^w are always 
Ibe most to be dreaded, md are fband to give very 
terriUc woaadB. 

The wild boar can properiy be called neither tt 
aoHlary nor a gregarious aoimid. The three first 
yean the whole litter follows ^ bow, and ^e 
fiunaly Uns in a herd together. Titty tare then 
ciJicd bcasto of eonpany, and umte tiielr eotmnoA 
foreas against the innaloas of Ae wolf, ot die 
mme formidable beaste ef prey. Upon Ais their 
pcinci^ saC^ while yoang depends ; for frtiAk 
aAadDcd they give each other mi^al assistance, 
caUfiig to eack other W^'lh a iUfy lead- and fierce 
■ofee 9 the itvoagest fe<« the dang^ ; thciy fortn ft 
ring, and Ae weah«st bS i*to Uie centre: *itt 
tbivpoiiWoii &w nuttftotts li^eaiMft dare fbtHaib Ur 

' •Ifdfooy-rotiKi-p.iiVf; -' " 
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attack them, but pursue the (hate where there ff 
leBs resistance and danger. , Howe?er, wben the 
wild boar is come to a state of maturity, and when 
conscious of his own superior strength, he then 
walks the forest alone and fearless. At that time 
be dreads no single creatHre, nor does be turn 
out of hia way even for oxn himself. He does 
not seek danger, aud be does net much seem to 
-avoid it. 

. This animal is therefore seldofln attacked, but 
at a disadvantage, either . by . numbers, br when 
found sleeping by moon-light. The hunting the 
wild boar is one of thepriucipBl arausemails of the 
nobility in those cosntriea where it is to be' found. 
The dogs provided fiw this sport are of the slow 
heavy kind. Those used for hunting the stag, or 
the roe-buck, would be very improper, as they woold 
too soon comie up. with their prey; and^ instead 
of a cbase, would only furnish out an engagement. 
A small masti^ is therefore chosen ; nor -are the 
hunters ntuchjmindfuU of the goodness of their 
ncqe, as the. yv^ boar leaves so strong a sccntj 
i)at it is impcAsiblp for than to mistake its coone. 
They never hi;nt iiny bpt the largest and tiw oldest, 
^hicb are k^own by their tfadis. Wfaen.tiieboar 
is .r^^di as i| the ex^n-esslDn for drislng him 
&om, h)^ cpv«it,. he ^^, s^wly and uniCorroly 
forward, pot ii)IILC^a0^id> t)or very far beCare fab. 
pur8^eI^,,, At;tt>eendQf erwy hatf^ mile, ot'there- 
i^quts,, h^ turns- rou,nd> s^ptB.till the boufids cena 
xt^p^ agd overs' , to . a^taick tbeui, These, on. the 
qtber.baod^ knoyring ;theii: danger, keep icff> .and. 
bay him at a distance. After they have for a 
while gazed upon qach other^. with mutual aDtmo< 
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'Mty, thi» iMtor again dow)y.'gms on his conne, aiid 
,thedog8 renew tbeir piimit. - In thk manner the 
«))ai^e is emsieiued, and the efaaie continues tiH 
.the boar w goite ^red,- and, refuse to go any'far- 
t^r. The.dogi then attempt to cloae in upon 
]im from behind ; thoie which are young, fierce, 
a^d UnaccuBtOnMd to tha chase, are generHlty the 
fwemoBtj.aDd oi^n lose their.lives by their ardom*. 
.Those which are older' and .better trained are con- 
tent tjD.waitun)til (be huntera come np, who sbike 
.at> him with ^eir spearfi, and, after several blows, 
dMpatcb or. dicaUq biiB.:!.Tfai^ io^nt the anhnd 
is kilted, tbey.eat. off the .testic^s, -whidt would 
otbeT>ri!e.give a: taint :io tlte^eab; and the bunts- 
men celebratetbe.'victory.with tbeir horns. 

The hog, in a oaturalstale, is found to feed 
chiefly upon- roots and. vegetables; it seldom 
attaf^ any other animal, being content with sncb 
provisioDB as it procures .without danger. ■ What- 
ever animal bapp.ens to die in the forest, or is so 
WjiM^nd^ tbat it. can ma&e do resistonoej becomea 
a-pney to the hog, -who seldom refiises animal food, 
jiow. putrid soQver, althoi^ it is never at the 
p^ins. of taking or.pmcurin^ it alive: For 'this 
refHu^ it se^ms a glutton rather by accident than 
ciiqice., cont^t with vegetable: food, and' dalj' 
^ViPqring . fleab when preaaed by. necessity^ and 
when it happ«ns...tQ offer. Indeed, if we :behold 
the^ hog^ in ite' dq$iQstic ^tate, it is the most sordid 
and, brut^ aiuinal in nature.* .Tbe'avtkwudmsa 
of its forni seeuas^to infliiepce stsiapj^tkes.'; ^ui all 
K^ .^ipgsmliona.aUeias gross as ite ahapes are tiiif^t^idy! 

*,Bi^H), TQ].'U.;^P»'1V. ■ 
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MM poMfeaod onty of an uii|iiiti«U» tknrd of 
^ ; «ad. »€■« to: make «buc« only ' «f ^ifhtit 
£r animdi find tte MHt.bffmive. But m 
^ht (D «D[iiider ^t Ae bogr witb m to in aa 
•Aaatural slatoj and that it is in a awnner comp^ed 
(0 fMd in this fitfay nanaca-, ivam itbnti^g ttat 
praper DoarishMeDt wbidi it fiads in th« fitpest 
When ia a Btete of vrildoen, it ii «f all <^er qsa- 
dnipedB the most delicate: ia tbe ndimce of what 
vagelabln it ihall fiead on^ aad nytoti a gi^eater 
number than any c^ the retii. Thecow, for itttteaoe-i 
l» we are aamred by LiaMeas^ rate two fcuAdHd 
Mid «evetit]f^ix plaati, and rc^wts two Iwwlrei 
and sighleiBo ; : tbe goat «Btf fttor bnndFell wM 
forty-nine, anil reject* a hundred and twenty-^x; 
fhe sheeik eats three faandKd and aj|^ 'seren, 
ami x^eots ft hundred and forty-obe ; ^ hone 
c^ two hundred and sixty'two; and rejfeots two 
fanaidred and Ivnehre ; but the hpg, Mofe mc« ia 
it! prori^ioB than any of the f^VMr, eat» -Ibot 
■BMBty4w« plaots, Mud i^ecfli a' baodred and 
46T«aty-0Be. Tbe - indeficB^ of tiit atitnal i^ 
tiiarefore, rather in am apprebeavbnlB tfMtn in 
Ha nature ; nacti ve find it maftfls a T«ry dia> 
ting:uiebihg choice ia the qnwlity of itt fetfd; 
albd if it dote not nject nnitoel ^atNActiw^ it 
*ay be beoaose it if aMdged in *at f40d>#ft!eh 
h moat wholesome aad agrcctMe te ir ki ft state 
«[ aelnre. This is certain^ Aat 4l« pidate Hi' ftot 
anttnsiUe to tbe fiffereuoe of eatiMM } lot, wbew 
jk filudfl -vnrietj, it wilt reject tke wwbl^ witfr aa 
dUMiagaiiAB^ a iMte m an^ otter ^uadra{t«d 
whatsoever.* In the orchards of peach'trees in 
• BriilihZooIogy,v»ht.*p.42. 
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Nsrth,A«e«ca, i^rc the ho^ ibu plenty of d^U 
ciMis.f<M>dj k.is eit9*nod, ibat it wilt reject Qnsi 
frnH. that has. faiia bat a feir hoivs on the ^tonnd, 
9M coBtiBue ob tin iratch idwle hours iog^lmr 
for a. fitab wind&U- ■ . 

- Honrerer, the hog ia natiually Caiwed id a mom 
kopsf&ct. manner than the otber animal* that we 
hare ren^euid. domestic awnod U8, leH actiTa ia 
its . motioDs, ]fm faituibed with iaatiact in liBOir> 
ing - what to ^j^wraac or aootd. WittK^t attadh* 
ment, and incap^ile of inatraotioo, it coatinuei, 
while it livoB, aa fudea^ or raithw a rapannu 
4qMiiduit.. '^h* ooaBcoeM U ih hmx, and tlw 
tiiiclmcfli! of it| hide^ figigether with tbe thidt craft 
Qf fiut that Ue^jnnediatelji iindei^ tbc.ritip, iwuiw 
it iBBeii8ihIa.te Uows w MUgih ii«)g& &Uce bftVO 
haen kiHiffrn la^borscrw ia ihe hacl( of th^«e aav' 
nals T^iie ktlnueg in the sty,* witboat l^eir 
seeming to perceive it. Their .other Beiww Mtm 
t« .Jbe ia toIi)mlil& .perfectaim-: they .acwt the 
be«^ at a^ dMtanin ; and, a« we haw mw^ iheifi 
ave tmi imsn^ihle in the choioQ of th«ir piortnooff. 
The hoe *"' bj natwe. «liipid> inft«tiv«, aid 
duromsi ; if undistaibed >it woidd rieep ludf jta 
tine ; hat , Ui » iraquenUy . avafcod Is^ th» «a]}p «f 
appjstiCe, ..^ch wb«n it hai nti|iA«ri» it gow t9 
Beat aga^** ^ vlfasle ^f« i« (buy a rovni f^ «)pe|i 
■ad glaltoay t aa^, if mpplied viUi wii<iQ«l 
food^ ik aooR gMWs oafU «»en fur itft OWQ w«^ 
case > ^ flMfa faBoaHee » gmtt>r load Hm/i \^ leg^ 
are aUe-te si^ppH*^ aad it coatinufs. to fe^ Ijung 
i&ma, or Imeefaig, a faelfilaN iattaaoa of indjirigeA- 
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senwiBlity. fbebnly times k deems io have pa»-' 
•ioDS of a io<M-e active nature, are, ytien it is ia- 
rated by venery, or< when the vrindUows with any 
Tidiemence. Upon this oecasioD, it is so agitated 
as to run violently towards its sty, screaming hor- 
ribly at the same time, which seems to ai^ue -that 
it is naturally fond of a warm climate. It appears 
atka to foresee the approach of bad vreather, bring- 
ing straw to its sly in its moutb, pr^aring a bed, 
and hiding itself from the impcD^sg storm. Nor 
is it less agitated when it bears any of its kind in 
distresB: when a hog is cu^bt in a gate, as is 
often tfae-.case, or when it aufil&s any' of. die .nsoal 
domestic operations of ringing or spaying, aU'the 
test are tiien seen to gather round it, to lend tbeir 
fruitless assistance, and to sympathize with its sof- 
fSfcrings. They have often 'also been known to 
leather rotind a dog that had teazed them, and kill 
him upon the spot. -.■-. 

' Most of the diseases of tbir animal- arise from 
iDtemperance ; measles, imposUiUDtes,- and acro- 
phnlons swdlings, arereckonedamong the number. 
It' is thought by some that they .wallow in the 
inire to destroy a sort of louse or insect: that is 
c^n foond to infest them; hoiwciver, they are 
generally known to live, when so'pennitted, to 
eighteen or twenty years ; and ther femalea produce 
till tbeage offifteen. As they producefrom ten to 
twenty young ata Htter, luid that urice a year, 
we may easily compute how numerona^th^ wodM 
iitordy become, if ; not dimintshod . by baman in- 
dostty. In the ' wiid' state they jane less proli&c^ 
and the sow of the woods brings forth btU once ft 
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ytar, probably because exhausted by rearing up ber 
former numerous progeny. 

It would be superfluous to dwell longer upon the 
nature and qualities of an animal too well known 
to need a description : there are few, even in cities, 
who are unacquainted with its uses, its appetites, 
and way of living. The arts of fattening, rearing, 
guarding, and managing hogs, fell more properly 
under tbe cognizance of the former than Uie natu- 
ralist ; they make a branch of domestic economy, 
which, properly treated, may be extended to a 
great length: but the history of nature ought 
always to end where that of art begins. It will be 
sufficient, therefore, to observe that the wilfj 
boar was formerly a native of our country, as ap- 
pears from the laws of Hoel Dda,* the famous 
Welsh legislator, who permitted his grand huute- 
man to chase that animal from the middle of 
November to the beginning of December. William 
the Conqueror also punished such as were con- 
victed of killing the wild boar in hia forests, with 
the loss of their eyes. At present the whole wild 
breed is extinct; but no country makes greater 
use of the tame kinds, as their flesh, which bears 
salt better than that of any other animal, makes 
a principal part of the provisions of the British 
naVy. 

As this animal is a native of almost every coun- 
try, there are some varieties found in the species. 
That which we call the East-India breed, is lower^ 
less furnished with hair, is usually black, and baa 
the belly almost touching the grotind ; it is now. 

• Britiah Zoidofgr, vol. i. p. 44. 
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coiamoQ in England, fett«ns tton eiuiy ttnn the 

ordinary kinds, and makfK belt«r bacon. 

There is a remarkable variety of thi» Hnimal 
about Upsa),* which ih sin^hoofed, like tbt 
horse ; but in no <rther teapict differing from th« 
common kinde. The anthcM-Ity of Aristotle, vrfio 
first mAde mention of thk kind, liad been often 
culled in question ; iota^ hare aiMrted, that waA 
B qaadmped never exifitgd/ beeauBe H b^pp^ned 
not to fell within the sph^e of their own tonfined 
obttmtton; however, at present, tbe animal i« 
too well known to admit of any donbt concehiMg; 
ft. The h(^ common in Guineii dHRirfl tdco to 
•ome things from our own ; tbou^ sbAped exacfly 
as ourS} it is of a reddish colour. With long tatn, 
which end in a sharp point, and a tail which bangs 
down to the pastern ; the whole body i» covered 
With short red shilling hair, without any bristles, 
biit pretty kmg near the tail. Their ffesh is Mfd 
to be excellent, and they are very taaie. 

All these, froih their ne«r reisemblatlcfr t» ibt 
hog, tatty be considered at of the same species ; die 
East-Indian hog, we well know, breeds willi the 
common kind ; whether the Mme obtains belwran 
it and those of Vpeal and Guinea, we cannot ^- 
iecUy affirm ; bat frtiere the external slmilitode is 
10 strong, we may be induced to believe tbaS 
the appetites and habits tfe the satne. It ii true, 
we are wM, that the Guinea breed wHl »M nrik 
with oiirs, bnt keep separate, anA herd atSy tof^ 
fltet : however, this is ho proof of their diversMy, 
shlce et#y aUiMa] vrfll pi^r lb (VtMi HkeoMa i» 

AMd. VM. 5. p. 465. . 
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itit nate; Hud they will odJ; then mix rtith «^o- 
llier Boct, wben depfivcid of tiie e^iety 4>f their 
own. TbeM, therefore^ we, may coDsi^er as aH Of 
the bog hind; bvt there are; ether qua<Mpedst 
that, in general, reseiftble this sp^cie^ . wbictn 
nevca-theless, we very dietioct from them. Travel- 
kcs, iad^ed, from ^ir geBeiml form, <^ frwo tMr 
faahiti aad way of living, have been ceat^t to caB 
these creates hega alM) ; . but spon 9. «loft«r inspec- 
tioB> tbeii: differences are foQdd to be sadi as 
entirely to B^>8ratb the hinds,, and make, eat^ a dil- 
tinct aninal by itsdf.* 



9ht Peeeary or TttjacH. 

'thai animal which of all others most resemUes 
a hog, and yet is of a formation very distinct from 

1^* A alngdlar varietj-of the ht^ has lately been br6ught from 
Bthiopi4, aHd irta exh^ited alive at the Hague. In its gmerfll 
fbrtnit reaetnUad ttecoOKUonhAg, butwaafUculiarlydistlnguiafieA 
b/ s pair of liwgQ Sax, Seritj, semicircular lob««, placed imnub 
diately under the eyes. Its colour wrb a dusky blackish brovrn^ 
the body stroog, and the tail slender and a little flattened. It 
fs said to be a flerct abd dangerom snimal, and to reside in sub- 
nrraneaiw peceueS) which It digamth US' nose and IkoA. 

Dr. S^amnan, while be waa in Africa, wkneMed a enriow 
jnethod by whicb this anitnal protected iti yoong, when punued. 
He followed several pigs trith the old sows, with the intention of 
■hooting one of tbem : but tbough he failed in tbi« object, their 
dMuC tilbirdBd him smgulai ^eanirei. The beads of the ftraateit 
irbicb had before aeemed of a tolerable size, appeared, on a sud- 
Aeot to hare grom latter and more shapetess than fhey were. 

Tfait'he fenad oat to have been occasioned try the Act, tfatt 
•acb «f die (rid ooet, during ha flight, had taken up and carried 
forwardf a young p^ in its mouth ; and tbia w rpl itmdl tO'feiA 
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it/u calkd the Peccary^ or T^acu. It is a natime 
of America, and found there in «uch niunbers, 
tiiat they are seen in herds of several hundreds 
(og«therj graeing among the woods, and inoffen- 
sive, except when offended. 

The Peccary at first view resembles a small hog ; 
Ae form (ff its body, the shape of its head, the 
length of its snout, end the form of its legs, are 
entirely ahke : however, when we come to exa- 
mine it nearer, the differences begin to appear. 
The body is not so bulky ; its legs not so long ; 
its bristles much thicker and stronger than (how 
of the bog^ resembling rather the quills of a por- 
cupine, than hair ; instead of a tail, it has only a 
little 6eshy protuberance,, which ^s not even 
cover its posteriors ; but that which is still more 
extraordinary, and in which it differs from aU 
other quadrupeds whatsoever, is, that it has got 
upon its back a lump resembling the navel in other 
animals, which is found to suppurate a liquor of a 
very strong smell. The Peccary is the only crea- 
tore that has those kind of glands which discharge 
the mudy substance, on that part of its body. 
Some have them under the belly, .and others under 
the tail ; hut this creature, by a conformation 
peculiar to itself, has them on its ba<^. This lump, 
or navel, is sitoated on that part of the Inck which 
ii over the hinder legs; it is, in general, so 
covered with long bristles, that it cannot be seen, 
except they be drawn aside. A small space tbea 

anotlier subject of bis surprise, nbich was, tbat all the jngs 
Which be bad just before been chasing nitb the old ooes, had 
Tanisbed on a sudden. He was twice iiAferwerdi ffitiHH to Uw 
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ft ia^ ;^ aod it* lWKiKere:i*^««i4Mej'mtoffM8li 
ami' amy) ^tteusfc a : ctiammt- '£;OMtt>^^l; - TMs' Ifulv 
erfea^friipotabon'«niiiic&m d^ti,' mdromiAity 
tmder the Aini -am -aiUBUM « iiufilbett of ^ffiM^ 
gfeqUi, whibh dinH' a Wbtdsb Itqffori ifl Cdknli'^aiMi 
sabetahce retemUin^ tiat flbtttnied from tiW'civcC 
aanqil: P«rhap8 ici(ra«tftisfln8)ogy,'ttMt l«d 1^. 
1>«on M Stfy, ffeat it^m^ AgiveaAdy ahm. ))k« thati 
fMrftime, Bat <H|s 'M; BoB'ott (tli^hitely deffietf," 
atff firing, that the sitt<# n «t ev^i-y lin)e,.aitd a 
every proportion, strong and offensive; aniel M 
this I can add ittf ' own tMiMMiyji if Ant aible 
naturalist fttovU Want a voactier. 

Bm, to be Mwe pfirtientRr in tbe descrrptien «f 
tlie utker j^rU «f'thM ^adruped; the coloaf of 
tbe body it gmily, a«i4 bnet wtUi brktlea. tbjf^ei! 
and' itnnfper than those df a common bog; Aouglit 
«0t : ncah CO thick u Amsc «f a p«rca|iiiiej ihey 
lebeMUeidKininnhb respect, that ih^y are vari«^ 
gi*ed vWith bfatfc «jid white tings-. The belly itf 
aMiottftne,' and the sboit brUtl^fr on the sides 
gradually increase in length as they apprVfacK 
the rlttge of the hade, itbere some are five ifncbes 
Iwi^l On the head >also, between the ear3> Ai«M 
i>:a lotfgeitiift -ot-Miitki,- that ate cM«Ay Ma^. 
file ears are abeal two iiMhetf a«d' a h^ l«ng> artd 
stolid u^ri^ht; ;and the eyafire^dfrftAe'tito^ettf tt 
ctmitnon' bog, ofily thcf Mte ntii^let-'. -PrMi the 
]a«rer com w>f the ^y» to die dnoui id usaaHy i^ 
iaehea; aflitbesaout iMctf is Ithei that of a hog; 
tboagb it ia tat amall. One mde of thfe ]ffv¥et 1^ 
vgoMM^ymuMM, bytbe ebbing of the «Ml(J«t 
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Hwnppir'jMr. Tte fMt Md kooft tn perfBc% 
like tlwM tf ft comDWD h«g; b«t, «■ «u alrcadjr 
obwnwd* it hu no tail, llwlrft vie .lome unlo- 
vioftl ASbrencci in its inliml itRictim, fnmi that 
oi Um conHwm bog. Dr. TyMn wh kd to s«p- 
pOM that it had three stonwchi, whereas the hog 
1*1 but ooei bowever, in tbia he was deceived, a> 
M. Danbeaton hu plainly ibown Unit the alo- 
llwch is only divided by two doBingi, which gives 
it the appearance a» if divided into three; and 
there is no confonnation that {ffeveiUs the food 
'in any part of it Ihw going or tetnmii^ to any 
ether. 

. The p«ccary may be tamed like the hog^ and boa 
pr^ty nearly the same habits atid natural indiaar 
tions. It feeda upon the same aliments ; its flesh, 
thongh drier and leaner than thftt of the. bc^, ia 
pretty good eating ; it is improved by castration ; 
andj when killedj not only the pacta of geKOiatioo 
must be taken instantly away, bat also the navd 
on the back, with all the glands that ccntribvte to 
its Bupply. If this openUion be deferred for only 
half an hour, the flesh beoMnes utterly unflt to.lfa 
eaten. 

The peccary is extremely numerous in all tbe 
parts of Southern Amnricar Thty go in herds 9f 
two or three hundred together; and unite, like 
bogs, in each other's defence. They are partioilarij 
fierce when their ymtng are attev^ted to be taken 
from them. They surnmnd the plundecer, attadc 
him without fear, and frequently roi^ his life pay 
the forfeit of his rashness. When , «ay oi the 
natives are pursued by a herd in this manner, (hey 
fireqaently dimb a tree to avoid then ; irhile . the 
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peccuflM gatbfT roiad the n>ot> thc^t^n, wMI^ tkaf 
IHidB^ «nd their nn^h bristles vtvfiditig er^; as 
in.^^S^ kiiidy &ief: a^uniQ a ver^. t«mh!e ap- 
pcu^Doe. :I[i t)iiBpi«niwrtb«y r^iQairi atthe/^t 
4f.,(tiip tte« for houn. togeUi&r.;^ wbH^ rtfae huntes 
u:ot)liged to wpit po^CAtly, mtd not wvitttout appire-: 
bensioaii-uDtiMh^ tlunk fit to r«tur«-^ > 

The iieccary U n^|t|er foad. of ^tbts ,9n<»mt^iQous 
parts of the cquotry, Ih&n tiie iQwlattfla;; it. B4f)mi3 
to dellgH'tfeithor in ^he wat«hw^>iiior rth^^m^d, 
like oitr ha^ ; it ktepa Bitioag:tbc),ii(oods;:Tfher« 
it siil7Bist» upon fvUd Jft^By roqt«,-aiid T«g«tab{9^j; 
it is Ql8« BQ i}ncepBiiig'',enetpy .ilo^he(>liz«id> ^ 
toad, apdiall the sefp^it hinds; !vith;nfhi<h ihei^ 
unemHiv^M. ifoFettsi alMniffid.^ >Aft soon ap it perrr 
ofiTMtiff B<Mrp)3«t, or ft vip«'> H at ooce s^es U vJtl| 
its fore hoofe and teeth, skins it in an instant, anct 
devoqrtthc; flealt. This: is < often: seeo. aad viay, 
tborc^^, beree^y.crcAtiedr; but as toits apply. 
inifiQfliproper vegetable- imai«diat«ly after, as aa 
aB4i49t4:ta (he poison oS the ansnal it had devoured. 
Ibis 'Pftrt><^ the relatioq we may vei^ wdl snspect. 
T^ flesh nrilfcer of the load :or viper, as every 
QO0 now kuowBj we poisonous ; and, therefore, 
titete fit no need of a reeaedy against their vepom: 
Ray gives no credit to either part of Uie aceooet;. 
bMHet^r, we can have no reason to disbelieve 
tbttt it'ffeds uporf.toadfrandserpeiits; it is only the 
makvig. n«e of ^ vegelaMe antidote that appimrtf 
iipprobftblf) and v|hi^ p<9^ps -htfd its rise in tbft 
^jnOrar^ce ^nd eYedq,ltty-of the rtative*. ' ' 

Tbe pecoary.lilte: tbe^bog, is very ptoIHIc; tf» 
yaungiaaeB Collin, Ae;d«mi:iutd: do riotisemrtte 
tiU> l4«e3^,MWi^H)mo.^q:ip^«fe«^ipB. If. taken *t 
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finrt, (liey are very caiHy tuaedj and soon lose aO 
their natoral ferodtj; however, they n^er <lio# 
any femai^ble rigns of dofcfKty, but coittinue 
BtQpid and mde^ witfaoat aUacbmeAt, or even 
Beeming to know Uie hand diat feedt them. They 
only con^ue to do no miscfiirf; and they may be 
permitted to ran tame, wfttkmt appr^endWrg any 
dangenMU eoBBcqaencea. '^bey seldom atray feir 
from home; they retnm of thsawelves to the sty j 
and do not qaarrel among ea(^ other^ except 
when they happen to b« fed i« eemmMi. At snch 
times, they baTC an ao^ kind of ^wl, much 
stronger andbanher fbau^ that tif a hog ; but ihey 
are sddom heard to scream as the Mrmer, only 
now and Uien, when frighted; or frritMed, ttey 
have an abrupt angry manner ef bUwtug, Itte tibe 
boar.'' 

Thei»ecoary, though like ifae hlog in so many 
Tariout respei4s, is, neverttifeless-, a very ^atlKt 
Aee, and will not mix, nor prodA(% ftn ibtetau* 
dlate breed. The European hue has been' feraas- 
^nted into America, Utid siimred' to Ain w^ 
among the woods i it is bftbo MfeA to bird umoag 
a drof e of peccaries, but n^er M brfted Ihm tfaete. 
They may, tiierefbre, be considered u two dbtktct 
creatures; the bog is the larger, and tkt more 
usefti enifoal ; ^ peccairy, more f^eUe and locri ; 
At bog subsists in moat parts of the wo«U> Mid 
in ahnost erery dimate ; the peccary is a uMive of 
the warmffl- regions^ and cannot- oAaa^ lu ocra, 
without sbelttt and asststaaoe. It « tnore Uiaa 
ptbbable, bttwerer, that we oeald>eadily pippagate 
tiie bleed JMf this qnadmped ; and'«bitf,-& two oi* 
tlwee geneiationa, it might he fttftiHM4»ed.-«» cmr 
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.^Hjp«*e;'>Wft«f'Pt;*ft inferior, to %^ in eyeiy 
ieff99t,,w it wQtiJd ^ needless to admi^ a new 
.am^K,w}i^»amS^Me)i^if uipplieid ia the 

.Ol(|... ._ ^_ . ^,.^., ,; _: „ , 



, ., ,, J(hi X^^tftOi^ or Cabiai* . 

.TVrfi&re.^WK^^ifadfPpeds BO entirely different 
from.' any ' that .we, are acqaaioted widi, that it 
IS har^ tp find a weI)-known aninul to wfaidi to . 
resemble them, tn this case, we mast be content 
io place theiq near siicb a* Ibey most approach in 
form and habits, so that the reader may at once 
Inve seqie idea of the creature's shape or iispon- 
^oqj ahbouj^t per^ap4. aa inadequate and a Tery 
confused one. 

U'pon that c<>n^aed idea, bowerer, it will be 
oar basineBs to work ; to brisg it^ by degrees, to 
greater precision ; to mark out the difierences or 
forra, and thus ^ve the clearest noUons that words 
mn Qisily convey. The known animal is a kind 
of rude sketch of the figure we want to exhibit ; 
JTrom, wbi^b, by d^re^j .we fashion ont the shape 
of the crc^re we desire should be known ; as a 

'^* mt animal it 1);r 'n«4eni SQo1ogi*ti eBtimerated araong 
UwCBTyL ftlidKtiremly diy sBdtin^d«ij«g<wi0tnpmnh 
fa«d«MS[d>BlMM»*eai^<n«)ea«sCarilwkH*ofilsfHlk 
It wiQ loiMtinws nt vp wliH« Feedli^, like « •qufarel, .l|aMii)g 
^M^^fffi^: Itfitfegh iU fm, ■ The ton feet sre flMiei vi0 fear 
■ 1 to each eth ' ..... 



ioes, copnect«d lo each, eth'qr b; a nnaU web at d)e baae, and 
tS[>ped iVith thiek clawS; 
tee hiM tmt 4K %nne 



t![>ped n'Mithiekclawi/or rather •mall lK)ofB,attheextt«mitiM: 
teehiMtmt«e%nnei is the same muam, but ars 41riMi 
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iUtda^ Mltfeitt^Di hit'lrcft'tiH tliis liidft oaC- 
fitik iMflhtt ftg^ is |hbn by wbm bth^rlnnd^ 
-In* this mahnef, I hsre placed the C^pibara amoi^ 
the hog kind, merely because it is more tike a hog 
. than any other animal commonly known ; and yet, 
more closely examined,~it~irill be fbund to differ in 
some of the mo?^ obvious partioflars. 

The Capibat^ 'lisembleK a Im^' of about two 
years old, in the shape of its body, and the coarse- 
JD'esis and coloui' of its hair, 'uke the hog; it has 
a tbick, short, lieck, ' and a, binh'cled ~ brislly. back ; 
■ like the lioff, il"i8"'fohd Of'jby jf'ater 'and tparshy 
places,' brings forth many ai' a''(ime, and, like it, 
Tee^'upon animal and vege,6£i'l6l^ fb6d^ . But, when 
examined' more nearly, the' diSierences are many 
arid' obvious. The head fs longer, tKe eyes are 
fcrge'r,' aiid the snout,' instebd' Of being rounded, 
as in the jiog, is split, like tfiat of a r&bbit or bare, 
and fiirnlshed wjtn thick strong whiskers; the 
mouth is not 8b wide, ' the number and the form 
of the' teeth are 'different, for' it is witfaont' tusks: 
jlike the\peccary,* it wanis atiiil; and, nfiliketo 
all others of this kind, instead of a cloven hoof, it 
is in a n^anner web-footed, and' thus entirely fitted 
for swlniming and living in the water. The boofi 
before' are divided into four parts ; and those 
behind into three ; between the divisions, tbene ia a 
proloogntion. of the ^in, so that the foot, when 
•ptead ih swiuMiiing, can beat a .gntttor •arfiwe (tf 
water. ' ■ ■ 

As its feet are tiios made fotynier,^ so it is seen 
to delight enUrely in that' element; and some 
naturalwls have called jt .(he W»ter-b0g fer that 
reason. It is a natiye of South !;&^icricB, awt » 
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std^y' waea fmp«int\\i^ fbe boMOn '. ef iUkta tmi. 
men, 1^^ btter;. It aeizes the fiBh.Q|)an which 
HiyptySf with its Iraofs and teethj and carriei dien^ 
toithe e^e of ihe lake, to devour them at Its ease. 
It.liyes also. upon firaits, corny and sugar^-canes. 
Aaits legs are long and broadj^ it it often. seev 
sitting dp, like a dpg that is taught to beg. Its eiy 
more nearly resembles the braying! <ii an aw, tbaa 
the grunting > of a ht^. . It 'seldom goes ont»^ 
aceptat ni^t, and that'alwayi in company. It 
never ventares far from the «des of tbc riv^ or 
thei lake in which it pr^s; for as it amt il^ 
faeeaose (^ the length of its .feet, and the afmtniei^ 
of its: legs, so its only place of Mdety is the water, 
into which it immediately: plangts wfaen pmqtdj 
amd keeps so long' at the- bottom, that the hnnter 
can Ikve no ht^es of tdting - it there. Tfe* £bpi^ 
bara, even ia a state of wildnets, is of a gen^ 
nature, and, when taken young, is easityi tameil.; 
it comes and goes at. command, and even' shows aa 
attachment to its keeper. Its fiesh is said to be 
fiU-aiad tender, but, from the nature of its food, it 
faas a fishy taste, like that of all those which are 
inred in the water. Its head, hawever, is raid !t0 
bfi excdleot ; and, in tbis, it resembles the beavei; 
^ho^ fore parts taste like fle^h, and the hinder 
like tbi fidi it feeds on. 



■ 3%e Sahjfrduesaa, or Jn^n Hog. 

■ '?rbe B^yrootiua is still more r«note from the 
liog kind than the Capibara ; and yet most trw- 
¥dlen iriKt hwre^ cteacribed this uimal,. do not 
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imv^m toll^tt'tiKHDit of Bor^w; wUcbfe.U 
ifbrid- itt>>the BastlndJM, tvheie it u,|uiD<;qi^y 
toiiiifiMhwL PfobiUy ithe Hoiaat's fignce yfpn 
t)M-ivlMldfincMt reacmbles that of the hog kipd^Juid 
D»}t.iav« ifiduoed rtiiem fa rank it among,. tb« 
umber ;>.fao«efer, when tiwy come to its dotcrip* 
l^^,lhe}r^Mipc*9iitt :it m having: BeaUiEr U14 hair, 
ttebriitkBi thtt.t)^ the Btabire, nor th» ta^ of 
^'hogi .' iu htgbi me tte tqU,'an long^, ite sQeBt 
ifcort«r(>iti .body: laprsi Blender^ andiqpjnelriiat. is* 
•anUing Ifatt i^iitag; *its heir is Gaer. ^agny 
«Mo«r,.aatiier.reHinbliogwDd tina.briatles, andilf 
tatt'Ofaol^vfted wit^ -the saiaeL. FiJosi these YsriaT 
tiBBi-ihenifoBe, it tea teafasly he celled a h)^ ;'M.ad 
fttii-mcfMit'i^amimljavit lae oonteat to. rank it 
VMttiis'ftrm^^BdaafiKd cDi*e:b)hebctt« loiohn. 
ll^k@t Mtrt&t [ui!atot''pri(uii||b% diatiiignidi it lia^ 
•ta^fpia* 'lenermonK Uiiks, that groir oatiof^tbt 
jfcwiit Weitivo lorgert frcna the upp^, aod th* 
Iwot-amfallart-'ftlBai the aoder. The jaw-hanca cf 
|iis< E^timordinBPy' animal are fcMiod Id lift aeiy 
thidc.ftnd stroog; from wbcDce these moniteOBS 
ta^'«rb«eeii' to proceed, that distiagniBh it /kmb 
dl .'other ; qaadru^ds whatsoever. The two jthrt 
^.-frotn the lower jaw areiiotahore a foot lai^ 
tet thoae of the upper are^above ha^f a yatdj. ■• 
in the boar, they bend circiikiiy, .anidi tifm. In* 
lower stand ia the jaw as they are sepn to do in 
that animal : but tbr twir upper rise from the 
upper jpw, tatbe^^ljke hprns. tbas( 1^fif^> and, 
bending Upwards and backwards, sometimes have 
4Jteir {K^nts dimted. to t&i9iawnMd^'<«xfk»£bDd'[hre 
Ji^n ifital i>y ^imrivg ioloitbtmv :; Wote braitliiai 
Ate IW>yt«MM» hMtvAxttcklrirga MthoriRleBMid^ 
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iM'nlglit euidf mppae the two tipper to be borns ; 
toifl, in fcet, their dockets are directed up^^ardB ; 
ftv wUdi' -reubn Doctor Grew wai of . that i^t' 
IriOK. Biit, as the teeth of both jaws are of the 
i^wc! cansiBtencfj and ai they both grow tmi ef 
aw^^iEf in tfie. Mme tnanner, the analogy b^ 
•ftWh'bddi ifl'too strong not to suppose them «i 
ttw'''sdine natbra. The upper teeth, when Ijiey 
litirtf'tbe soviet;' fmnediBtety pierce the upper Up* 
df the ahknal, «Dd grow m if they inime<tiately 
•^nt-from !{« cheek. The tuskt in both jaw« 
iire-'of tt tery fine ivory, smoother and whiter 
than that of the cdepbant^ but' not so bard or ««r* 
^leeaMtt. 

V 'S^wt« enormous Cwkagire ftis animal a very 
MnsildBble Bpipearnnee; and yM it ia thought to 
tie madileM^ngn-oai than the wild boar.* Like 
tflM4)i'0f tlie'bog tund, tb^y go tc^etber in « 
^/^, atid^M eliMn' seen in eotnpAoy with the wiM 
boarVwMi tA1(A, however,- they are nerer known 
to i^ngcttMfer. They^ hare a very strong sc^, 
'ivliioh cfiscoiers thttn to the bounds; aild, when 
pamcd, th^i- growl dreadfully, crften tumiog 
|>aek upon- the dogs, and wdundjhg th^n widi 
lli'ife' lu^fi 'of 'the lower Jaw, foi* those of- the 
top'|Jet' are rather an obst^ction than a defence, 
^hey rah much swifter than 'the boar, 'bnd have 
k>more ex<jtaisit^ Meat, wihdihg the ttten and the 
ittigs at a great dirtaaee. When hunted doeely, 
thiey generally plange themselves info the eea, 
iHiave they swim with great awiftneai atfd fecili^, 
tiviag, and riiln^ again at plemare ; and in • thjt 

• BuCm, v^ atv. p. 170. 
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Bwnaer they most ffaqneolly oc^ie ibcir pwmcn. 
Altbaugh fierce and terrible wheil frfGnded, yeft 
they are peaceable end harmleM irtien uamdestedi 
.They are eaaly tamedj and their flesh is good 
to be eaten ; but it ii laid to pnbNfy in a veiy 
dwrt time. They have .a way of teponng then^ ' 
selves difiiereot from most other animab oS tlie 
larger kind; which ifl by hitching wie-'trf their 
upper tusks on the biandi'^tf a tree, and then aid- 
feriog their whole body to swing down at oue. 
Thus suspended' from a tootbt they contlnae.tte 
whole ni£^ quite aecare, and ovt of the rendi of 
such animals as hunt them for pc^. 

The Babyrouesea, though by its teeth and to^ 
it. stems fitted for a stale of hortiiity, and ^«babljr 
is caraivortws, yet/ nerertfutcas, secow duofly to 
live' upon vegntables and the Icavti ti tttn. U 
mHi>m h>Am to hntk into gar^eni, like tha boar^ 
in order to pillage the moca snceoieBt prwh i o ti— i 
of human industry, but lives remote fiMn mankind^ 
content with coarser &» «d seearity. It has bem 
said , that it was mily to be ficmnd in the island of 
Borneo ; but this is a mistake, as it m well knows 
in mauy otiier parts, both of Asia and Afnca, as at 
the Celebes, at Estrila, Senegal, and Madagascar.* 

Such are the animals of the hog kind, which 
are not distinctly known; and even dl these, as 
we see, have been but impofectly extmined, or 
described. . There are some others of which we 
have still more imperfect notices ; such as the 
Wanee, a hog of the isthmus of Darieo, desoiibed 
by Wafer^ with large tusks, small ears, and M^eft 

* AndaaoB'i Natural Kictoiy oCGreenUocE. 
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%e a co^Me tiH> a& tfnt tli« body. This, how 
'«fer, may be 'tile Enropean ho^, v^kh h&s nm 
-^Id in that pgrt *bf -tixfi new worlds as no other 
Hratdter has l^eit- notice of the same. The Ca- 
-nary boar tMifis 4ifiWefti tVom otbtr'animalB of 
'tttft kind, by (hd laargencBa of ita tusks ; lAnd, as is 
judged fiiHA illkti"Aeletonj by tb« ^a|yertdre of ite 
^nosCrilSj eiid'-^ aambet- of its grinders. I cannot 
'titmctode this 'i>ecmnt (MP tbtweaninads that arh 
:tfius iurnish^ with ehonnotu tusks, without ob- 
'eerving that there-is a string consent between 
Aiefie and'tfaeperte of gienaidibn. When castrated. 
It is well'known-tfiat tile tnaks grow much smallar, 
-tind are scarcely seen td appear WiUM>nt the lips, - 
•bift- wtwt' H still intwe TemartoUe, is that in a 
Hbo4r, if'(heU«ibi 1^ any iitoilileHt or design he 
-bi«ke away; :tiic anidMl vbattt of its fiefcentts 
and venery, and it pnvdacn MUly llie snue «fect 
jffpon its conMtatim at if ciwtwOton bad etetaalljr 
■trtten ptece;* ' : ■ - ■ ■ 

CHAP. XX. 

Animifla qf the Cat Kmd.^ 

-tV.E have hitherto been dcaicribwg a dass ci 
peaceful and' harmless ftDiiuUv iinX »ene as tbe 

* Lisle's Hu^andry, vol. fi. p. S29. 
' ^f Tbe quftdropedsoF thu family are diMlngnUieclbjr having 
fliX;fiBac teeth, the inlsnnediuc OHM of wliidi are e<]ad; d» 
, grindert are three on each aide in each jatr ; the tongue ia fiir- 
tuahed with roagll pricUes pointing bacltwardi; and the claws 
are •heatbedand' retractile, except in the lion, which lias them 
jeCraetile bnt not •hMbvd.} 
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iiwtfupiaiila of.tRati'tlnppiw«^or ^mwtUrBt do 
not opaoly Oppo«<B Wni, W« eDiM».nqv tp » bloody 
wd unrelttitiDg tritf, tbftt dl«l4ui to own bis 
.povrtr, .aod c«UTjr on uoMMipg hootilitieB ag^nft 
bin. M tbt chw oT th« <*t fci«d ftr* fbkfly din- 
tiapiitbed by ibeir Atitp Md,6wpnidK^ clfun. 
vhloh tb^ can Ude and Mtend at plewsre. T^i^ 
lead.* iolUary ntTeacim' lifit, . naite uni^ff fw 
tbeir mataal.dtfeMaj.Ifte vatprtaUa fMan, par 
fi>c tbeir vajbwl pupyort, Itft^ Ukw of tte d^ 
JUad. Tb0w)iaIe«i,^iB,cniielaadfeFOcioii» tribe 
jMok, tbeir food,- aloM; .voi, ivmf/^ at e^lain atm,- 
mui^.an eraa .MmniMi to <m<4) .I9tbfr.. Tbe di^ 
ibe :w(dt and ;tbe \tp^, are.winftw** k^wa to 
liuft i^oti T^^hMit or, feriMUJOoiM. food; b^t all 0f 
4be,«u kiad. tMebM tbo.UM.^ba tigfr. tbo.loo- 
9«nl».*fid Ae mimMIctmw QOthwc ^i fi«ib. and 
ftane-npMi ftlf^/MbM ^vtyiNOp. .: 
, ^EbcyMei iB.i BW—rol. . fiaroe, Tapaciopy, anbtla, 
and cracl. unfit for society among eaeb otbey, and 
incapaUe of adding to human happineaa. How- 
ever, it is probable that even the fiercest could 
be rendered domestic,' if inafi thought the conquest 
worth the trouble. Lions have been yoked to the 
chariots of conqtieron, and tigers hare been taught 
to tend those herds which they are known at fift^ 
ikent io destr^ ; bat these services arenotisaA- 
dont to rceeiiipenu for tbe tnniUft of their k«epr 
ing; so th^, ceasing to be Qsefijl, tb^ contiqne 
to be DOKiras, aod become rehelUoiiw MMiDft» ber 
canac qet taken uiidcv equal poatoction witfe tha 
rest of the bmte'creattoit. ' ' "" ■' ■"'»■' 

Other tribes :pf- animals ire cljEi^d jwjth .4^- 
culty; haie often but few jKJWjifctit jpj^ 
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and/thdu^ ftlMce' tit fortDj ^t« -dmterem'''dfa(t«ri-' 
tiond, ttnd diff«ren^'Bppetites. Bflt cril'ttioM- of Ow 
CBt kincfj akfatnigll -diS^rinf^ in size, br tneotoar^ 
ai*' ye( nea% alHed W ealChollie^; 'betn^ eqtmlly 
fiierce; irapacitW^, and ertfill; and b« that biM«Ma 
one, has seen all. In other crefttAfei tberftftre many 
changes wrought by liunian at&idnity; the dog, thd 
hog, or (he shtfep, are alt^re^ in th«if nataKA and 
forms, just aa the necefltntie* W* the capiicti of 'm&ti- 
kind have found fitting ; but bH ot tbi6 kind ara 
inflexible iti thei:^' foi>m9, atid Wear fte print of tbeti' 
natural wildneAs strong npon them. The d6gs or 
cows Tary in ^dffleteht coifttrles, but Kotis « tlgew 
are still foundf the sartifr j ' thfr veify colour is t^rlj* 
atihe in alt; '^nd the ^i^(«Bt ntterfttMns isi-e Mffi' 
cient to make'ft'difibren^e ih'ttfe kind«, Htnd to 
give'lAe ftnimJtrti'dtfl'ereni d«nbn¥!nation! 

The cat kiM ^re not ItJM'' rfemarkaMe for Hke 
(rhaVpness and'sfrtngtboF tht^t^e^, vthidj AHiat 
ibrtti from thtlir iaheath whentfciey seine their pwy,' 
than for the shortness of their snout, the roundness 
df their head, and the largfe whiskers which -g^w on 
the Upper lip. Tlieir teeth 6ho, which Mnoun^ 
t* flie number of Ihiriy/'are very formidable ,' bul 
are rather calculated for fe^iig their prey tbaij 
(br chewin|f ■It"; ■ for ihfe -reason they fe«l but 
Blowly; and _ while they eat, generally continue 
growling, to deter others from talting a share. In 
the dog kind, the chief power lies in the under 
jaw, which is long, and furni^ed with %insitles ^ 
amazing -strength; but in these - the greatest finnw 
lies in the cbws, which are extended with groat 
ease^ and then- gripe ii «o ttafcdras that Hdtltiag' 
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cttt«pfNi.^ TbebMeriMtfti JnaffUiieieBjiim&la 
nn mncb woafcer .tbap tiiiwe bef<K6 ; . and tbey 
seem lew nwdefor 8tien|^ tbao agUi^. Nor ar& 
they andeved •vfHla Ute swtftoesa of most eAer 
«li)iBaJ> ; but genenijly Dffw their Babn|teBi» rMjwr 
to ctttobieg their yttf by stfpriBe tJun by huating 
it fiuriy down, Tbey ail Miae it with a boandj. at 
(he Mine time expres^D^ their fierce pleasure with 
a ro«r; Qod threir fiait gia^ generally disables tfie 
captive .from all fiHther,reii>tanea. ' With eU^tkese 
qnali^catictu for slavgUter, tbey aevertheLesa seon 
titaid ^id cowardly, :afid addom .make an attad^ 
like tlioK of the dog Iwd, at a dpNMhantage : o& 
Ute opo^wy, tb^y ily when the fmre. against 
tbefo is wperior, «r even eqwd to thw ■ own ; and 
the lion hijnflelf will •noLveBtore ta make a second 
attempt, when -Iw )(«[, bfen once rspidsed widi 
niceew. Pm* tbifl:rMU>aaj .id covntries (hat are 
tolerably inhabited, -.the liqii is sO' cpvacdfy, .{bat 
he.i^ o^ scared aw^ -by jtbe cries j:^ winqen «Bd 
children. . . ■ ■■ '; ; :. 
. The cat, whic)i is th« smaUcffe snitBal of this 
kind> i« the only pne.tfa^ bas been, taken ander 
biwian pK^ectlpn, .and may be conaidered aa a 
feitblesfl fH^nd,-broag^ to oppose a'B^iU Baum tp- 
sidiooB ^emy.* . It is, in la<;t;, the. only anln^Af 
this. kind whose service9,can i^ore than' recompease 
tte trouble of tlieir education) and whpse streogtb. 
is not eull^ient to roakp its anger formidaM^- The 
I^OQ or the tiger jaay easily be. tamed, -and. ren- 
dered subservient, to hanian: cominaitd; : but eTen 

* This descriptioD is nearly translcited rrom -M. Biiflon: what 
if tdi»A by me, is ounkcd with inTtrted cminita. * - 
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ii Ihcir bttpaUAt,: and most fanfiHar mMneBta, 
^ey are itill dojogefOHs-; siocse tbeir strength is 
sttdit that the amalleBt fit of ang«r or caprice may 
litfve drrndftil cot»e<[uetice«. Bat the €«t, thou^ 
eauly offead«d, and often .capricioti& in her resent- 
ment!, IB not endowed with powers safficient to do 
any grest. raisefaief. Of dl. animals, when youngs 
Uiere is none more prettily playful than the kitten ; 
bnt it aeems to lose this disposition, as it grows old, 
and Uie. innate Lreadiery of its, kind is then seen to 
prevail. . From b«tagtJiataral^ ^venous, educatiwi 
teaches it to dii^ise its appetites, and to mrtch 
tlw JaTOOMLble nvMBeat of .plunder ; sapple, inainu- 
ating;, and fiftfal,, it htti iMrat the arts of canceal-^ 
iDg its iateitli(N»B tiU it can pat them into execntioa ; 
wbw the 4q>portanity offers, it at mice seizes npoa 
ntetever it fiads, flies off with it, and continnes 
at a .disbmec ^. it sapposesfits oSrace ftn-gotCbn. 
Tbe cat h^ only the appeaiSBCe. of attachment; 
mid it may eaaUy be perceived, by its timid ap- 
proacbesj and «ide-Iong looks, that it either dreads 
its roaster, or dtttrasts his kindaeaa : different from 
tbe dog, whose cJaresaes ue sincere, the cat is assi- 
daods raAer for its own pleasure, than to please ; 
and ofiteB gains confidence, only to abuse it. The 
fowtA of its b«dy, and its temperament, correspond 
with, its disposition ; active, cleanly, delicate, and 
Toliiptaous, it loves its ease, and seeks the softest 
cnriiions.to fie on. " Many of its habits, however, 
are rather .the consequences of its formation, than 
the' result of ai^ perverseneas in its. disposition ,- it 
its timid and: miatraatful, because its body is weak, 
and fta akintcndec; aLblowhui^ it infinitely niore 
Itmn -k dwti4 'dog',, whose hide is tiiick, and bof^ 
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muodn': the'lon^lsrin ix^nch Ibe out Ib vko&eAj 
entirely d)«^fie9 iti sbape, wUdi, if iMr waked/ 
wkmg.teMB, amifitT^ti itii not Ut be' won' 
dered, tbMcfore, tlwt it «ppean mooh ibore fearftl 
of cbaitisement Aan the dog, and often §ieai evefr 
when no correction ii intended.' Biting also tba 
natire of the wanner dRnatcs, Ju will ' be ibtnns 
hereafter, it diooses the softest bed to fie on^ y^Adt 
iaalTrayi the wermeit." 

The cat goes with yonng'fllfytii days; and s^ 
dom IffingB forth above fire er sii ht a tnie.' Tfacr 
female oiuaHy hides the i^ace«f''her rMrert ^«M 
tbe male, who isoAen fbnnd to devmtr bep'Iri^AdJ 
9tK feeds them for mbm wedu withrfaer mUk; «ni 
whatever uaM animals she can tdke bysni^nsej 
aecmteming tbtm bethnes- to itpine. Befere 
tit^ are a year old, Aey are St te eitgender; dw 
female aeekf the male with cries ; . nbr is their copu- 
lation perfSnrmed, withoat great- pain, fivm ■iHk 
naiTOwness of the passage in the female. Tbey 
live to about the age of ten:^teai!i; oad; ^nii|; 
that period, they are extreme^ vindoi^j'nieferin^ 
to be worried a loag time bifere tbey ^t " ': 

The young kittens are veryptayfid and-amuilt^ 
but their sport soon terns into malice, asd tbeyj 
from the brginning, show a diipositkm to -criteMy 
fliey oiten ktok wistfiri^r towaads the cage/ air' 
centinels at the month of a nouse^hcde, and, in a 
^ort time, become more expert 'bunterri, than^ iS 
they bad received tbe instnudiaasef a«l. Ihdeedj 
thev disposition is so incaparibki of 'caustraJvC, tbae 
all. instruction would be but thrown :ahrayj 'itift 
tnie/tbat we are told of tbe <ireels ntoalcs e£ Uw 
i^ «f Cyprus teaching caU to :Mntt tb»>4fllfp«ifW 
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with which the island is infested ; but this may be 
natural to the animal itself, and they might have 
&Uea upon such a pursuit without any instruction. 
Whatever animal is much weaker than themselves, 
i^ to them an indiscriminate object of destruction. 
Birds, young rabbits, hares, rats and mice, bats, 
voles, toads, and frogs, are all equally pursued ; 
Ifaou^ not, perhaps, equally acceptable. The 
HfQUse seems to be their favoorite game ; and 
oHhPUgh the cat has the sense of smelling in bifta 
qfiean degree, it, nevertheless, knows those holes 
• ID which its prey resides. I have seen one of them- 
Itatiently watch a whole day uptil the mouse ap- 
peared, and continue quite motionless until it 
came within re^cb, and then seized it with a jump. 
Of all the markS'by .which the cat discovers its 
nfitural malignity, that of playing and sporting- 
with its little captive, before killing it outright, is 
the most flagrant. 

. The fixed inclination whidi they discover for 
this peculiar' manner of pursuit, arises from Uie 
conformation of their eyes. The pupil in man, 
and in most other animals, is capable but of a small 
i]egree of contraction and dilatation; it enlarges 
a little in the dark, and contracts when the light 
pours in upon it in too great quantities. In the 
leyes of cats, however, this contraction and dila- 
tatiob of the pupil, is so considerable, that the 
pupil, which by day-light appears narrow and 
sjo^, like the black of one's nail, by night expands- 
oyer the whole surface of the eye-ball, 'and, as every 
one must have seen, (heir eyes seem on fire. By 
this peculnr conformation, their eyes seQ better in 

TOIi. II. C C 
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flarkneas than Ugbt ; 'and tbe khimal i« (Jrtfs b^Mfir 

«dhpted for spying outandauipriahig ita'}ir«y. 

AMioDgfa Uie cat 18 an itihabitttnt of 'oOr hemtts, 
yet it cannot properly be -called ft 'd^enaaht ; 
although perfectly tame, yet it aeksovrtedgf^s nto 
obedience ; on fiie contrary, it doies niily jffAt 
Vhat it thinks fit, atid Ao art can contrttl Atty 'tff 
its inclinatioriB. In geneibl, it is hot htilf 4aW«d; 
atid bias its Utachments rather to the pltteeiDiMH^ 
it resides, than to the irihabitdrit. 'If the inbifhKaiit 
quits the honse, the cat still retttains : attdif ittfHed 
'«lBewfaere, tfeems fi»r a vmile htifffHa^M %itfi 4b 
-Aew situation. It nlust ^e titAe:to tteedffie ac- 
quainted with the holes and retreats in wbidi -its 
prey resides, with all the little labyrinths thlroa^ 
which they often make good an escape. 

The cat is particularly fearAil of water, of ceM, 
and of ill smells. It loves to keep in tbe san, io 
get near the fire, and to rub itself against tUorie 
-who Carry perfumes. It is exeesslT^y fbtid of 
some plants, such as vdieriaD, marUm, and eat- 
ttiint; against these it jnibs, smells tfaemat'n dis- 
tance, aiid, at last, if they be'platited in a ^u<6iti, 
■ wears them out. 

This'atilnial eats slowly, and with diffibultyj as 
its teeth are rather made fbr'tearing, 'than "thvw^ 
its aliments. For this reason, it lotes t)»e -mott 
tender food, particularly: fish, rthicK it eats as'weU 
b«^ted^ raw. 'It^«leet>iDgisTerylight;-aYidit4»aAi 
Be«ni^ to 8le«p, the better totdeceiveitr|>fey. Wlien 
the cat walks, it treads very softly, aRdVitfiAQt 
the least noise; and as to tiie tfecesskies of nabllv, 
it'is deaulyib'tbe last d^ree. Its Air idso >is 
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WDiilly flledc and glo^y ; fincl, ,for this reason, tlte 
b»ir js easily deotrificd, sending forth shining 
.flp^ksj if julibed in the dark. 

" The jvild c^t breeds vith .the t^me ;* asi^, 
-therefore, the latter may be considered only as ^ 
nuriety .of the former : however, they (Mer in 
.some particulus ,- .the cat, in its savage state> is 
.Kunevrhat Vger than .the house-cat; and its fitr 
ibeing, logger, ^ves .it a greater appearance .tbc^n.it 
really ^has: its, head is bigger, and face flatter: the 
.teeth.and claws much more formidable ; its mnseKa 
.yeiy strong, a^ being .formed for rapine ; the tajl 
'is of a roodentte lengith, but vecy. thick andjlst* 
.marked vrith alternate bars of black atjd white, the 
end always black ; the hips, and hind part of the 
loner Joints of the leg, are always black; the fur 
is very soft and. fioe: the general colour of theqe 
.animals, in £ngjand, is a yellowish white, mix^ 
with a .deep grey. These .colours, though tb(;y 
.appear at first sight confusedly blended t(^ether, 
yet, OQ a close inspection, will be found .to -be 
disposed like the streaks on the skin of the tiger, 
.pointing from the back downwards, rising from. a 
black list, that runs from the head, along Uie 
jnidi^ of .the back, to tbe tail. This ^nimal js 
-found in our larger woods; and is the mqst 1I9.6- 
tructive of the caraivoreus kinds. in this kingdom. 
,It inhabits the most moantainom.aiid woody parts 
of. these islands, living mostly in ;tree8, and feeing 
only by night. It often. happens, that the, females 
.Af the tane Jciod go into the woods to seek mates 
among tbe wild ones. It .should seem, ^at tbfflc. 
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however, are not original inhabitants of this kitig- 
doiD> hut were introduced Bret in a domestic state^ 
and afterwards became wild iD the woodi, by ill 
Bsage or neglect. Certain it is^ the cat was an 
animal much higher in esteem among our ances- 
tors than it is at present. B; the laws of Howd^ 
the price of a kitten, before it could see^ was to 
be a penny ; till it caught a mouse, two-pence ; 
and, when it commenced mouser, four-pence. It 
was- required, besides, that it should be perfect in 
its senses of hearing and seeing, be a good mouser,- 
faave the claws whole, and be a good nurse. If 
it failed in any of these qualities, the seller was to 
forfeit to tiie buyer the third part of its value. 
If any one stole or killed the cat that guarded Uie 
prince's granary, he was to forfeit a milch ewe, 
its 6eece and lamb, or as much wheat bs, whea 
poured on the cat, suspended by the tail (the head 
touching the floor) would form a heap high enough 
to cover the tip of the former. From hence we 
discover, besides a picture of the simplicity of the 
times, a strong argument that cats were not natu- 
rally bred in our forests. An animal that could 
be so easily taken, could never have been rated so 
highly ; and the precautions laid down to improve 
the breed, would have been supei^uous, in a crea- 
ture that multiplies to such an amazing degree. 

" In our climate, we know but of one variety 
t^ the wild cat; and, from the accounts of tra- 
vellers, we learn Uiat there are but very few diflner- 
enceS' in this quadruped in all parts of the vForld. 
The greatest difference, indeed, between the wiM 
and the tame cat, is rather to be found- internally 
than in their outward form. Of all other quadru- 
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peds, the wild Cat is, perhaps, that whose' intestines 
are proportionably the smallest and jhe shortest. 
The inteetities of the sheep, for instance, uoraveHed 
out, and measured according to their length, will 
be found to he above thirty times the length of its 
body; vrhereas, the wild cat's intestines,, being 
measured out, will not be. found above three times 
the length of its body. This is a surprising dif- 
ference : but we may account for it, from the 
nature of the food in the two animals; the one 
living upon vegetables, which requires a longer, and 
a more tedious preparation, before they can be- 
come a part of its body : the other living upon 
flesh, which requires very little alteration, ia- 
order to be assimilated into the substance of the 
creature that feeds upon it. The one, therefore^ 
wanted a long canal for prop«-|y digesting and 
straining its food ; the other but a short one, aa 
the. food is already prepared to pass the' usual 
secretions { however, a difficulty still remains 
behind ; the intestines of the wild cat are, by one 
third, shorter than those of the tame. How can 
we account for this? If we say that the domestic 
cat; living upon more nourishing and more plen- 
tiful provision, has its intestines enlarged to the 
quantity with which it is supplied, we shall find 
(his observation contradicted in the vrild boar 
end the wolf, whose intestines are as long as those 
of the hog or the dog, though they lead a savage 
life, and, like the wild cat, are fed by precarious 
subsistence. The shortness, therefore, of the wild 
cafs intestines, is still unaccounted for : and mnst 
naturalists consider the difficulty aa inextricable, 
\Ye roust leave it, thereforcj as one of those diffi' 
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culties which fatore observation or accident are 

ino9t likely to discover. 

'f'his animal is one of those few which are coth> 
liioh to the new continent as well as the old. 
When Christopher Colambus first discovered tbat 
country,' a hunter brou^t him one which he had 
discovered in the woods: it was of the ordinary 
size, the tail very long and thick. They werfj 
liommon also in Pera> although they were no^ 
rendered domestic. They are well known also in 
iteveral parts- of Africa, and many petrts of Asia. 
In some of these countries they ire of ft peculiar 
(iolonr, and inclining to blue. In Persia, Pietiv 
della Valle informs us, that thet« is a kind of cfitj 
jmrticularly in the province of Ghorii2ftn, of th< 
figure and form of the ot-dinary one, but iftBitHetf 
more b'ealutiftjl in the Ittstfg and colour of i^ Iftitt. 
It is of a grey blue, without mixture, and as soil 
dhd fAiining as silk. The tail is very long, and 
«>vered with hair six inches long, which the 
dniinal throws upon its back, like Uie sqdirrel. 
These cats are well known in Ft^nce ; and h.Me 
been brought over iiito England, under the nune 
of (he blue cat, which, however, is htit tiio^ 
6o>lour. 

Another variety of this Anitii&i is cttUed by iA 
ttie lion cat, or, as others nidte properij term it, 
m^ Cat of AngOrd. These dt-e larger tUtib tbft 
eomtiion cat, aiid evtiii thdn the wild Oh&. TJELd^ 
bair is hiticH longfef-, iarid tidh|;8 abodt tUeir h^ 
kiid lieck, giving this br^ture the app6iTdti<c% ttf 
ti !i6n. Some of these ^e white artd dtHferfc 6^ 'i. 
dun colour. Thfcie cbnsfe fhJm Sytfii ahd Pfeftlft, 
tWb GOQiitribi wlHcft airft tadtt^B ibr giving H h^i 
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«oft bair to the animals which are bred in them. 
The sheep, the goats, the dogs, and the rabhits of 
Syria, are all remarkabla for the fine glossy length 
and softness of their hair ; but particularly the cat, 
whose [\9.tvte Qeera» (ft be bo i^flf^iblej conforms to 
the nature of the diioal^ ^n^ soil, ^^es its 6^va£(! 
colour, wb>ch it pre^ryes almost in eyery othei; 
part of fhe world, and as«un^e^ tb^ most be^i^tifuj 
appearance. T|i^re are $ofne ott\er varieties in tE^$ 
9nim^, but ratber in cojfi^r tbf^p in fpjifip ; anct iq 
g^«rftl, it may be renp9rlted> tbajt tl^e cat, >rhpq 
cam«d ieto othec connisie^, aU^ but very \\\Qp, 
atiU preseurving iU. natural manners, habits, aQ4 
MnA>mation.* 



I* fa addkioR l« qbst is heie mi it tmy be o)iaery«^, tltlt 
'^ts ji) tlieir wild ft^te l»«e4 in boll^w tre^Si and bring fort^ 
aliput fiiiur t^itt^ns at a ticn^i whjch are bljnd fpr the first nine 
days. They have a singular facility at climbing, in consequence 
of their being furnished nith a perfect collar-bone. In a domesr 
tic atate, they haae been knovn lo acquire a coosidenMe degree 
of sagfcjty,. 19 ^ to learn to open doors, by pressing down tb^ 
latch : wd ins^apces of their great attachment to man are by nij 
means rare : but Mr. White, in bis Natural History of Selbome, 
gives an instance of one which eSbrded maternal tenderness even 
to a leveret. " My friend had a little helpless levaret btoif^ht 
to him, which the servants fed with milk from a spoon ; and 
gbout the tame time bis cat kittened, and tbe young were di»- 
patched and buried. The hare was soon lotf, and was su{)jpQsed 
to have tieen killed by some dog or caL However, In about a 
^rOiight, at the master was tutting in the garden, in the duak of 
the evjening, he ob«erved his cat, with t^ erect, tr9ttiiig tc>wsrdi 
hioni flnd calling, with little short inward notes of complacency^ 
fitqh 4s tbete anim^ ^f ^9F^^ ^^^ ki^ens, f)nd s^iiietbi;a|{ 
gamboUng after her, whidipr9V9^ t9i>e ^e l^eret th{^,^e cg^ 
iM pouriihed vitb her milk. Md,cmtiitned W fifffpo^ ,^th gii^at 
t/Strtvm. Tbv 1W » grfmii9ivor9nf> ^f^fVt^ W^^ ^7 ^ <^' 
lUTorout and predadoua one I Thii strange affitction W9g J^(^#* 
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7%e Lion. 



The influence of clima 
smali ;* he is found to si 
earth, as well under the 
the torrid zone : but in i 
be considered as congenit 
nature. They almost i 
[atitudesj beyond which tl 
either perishing with a 
for want of a frozen air, 
mate. The rein-deer is ; 
the icy fields of the Aortl 
the lion degenerates, whe 
>firie. The whole earth 
man ; but aTl inferior anii 
peculiar districts. 
' Most terrestrial animali 
and stronger, in the wai 
temperate ' climates. Thi 
pus and enterprizing ; a) 
ing to partake of the an 



Ifly oecaiioDed by those tender maternal feelings which the Ioh 
of her kittens had awakened : and by the' canttlacMcjr'and ease 
■he derived from the procuring her teats to he drawn-, n4iicfa wen 
too much distended with milk. From habit she becaofe as much 
delighted with this fonndling, as if it had been a reel offipring.*' 
* It may likewise be mentioned that cats are not) as is eommenlf 
supposed, troubled with fleas; and that when rubb^ in tbe 
dark, they emit electrical spBrks.l] 

* Tliis description is prindpally taken from M. Buffiiti; such 
parts as are added from othersj, I hBTO mu^d with inTerted 
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■The lion produced under the burnin|^Ban of Africa, - 
in, of all othera, the moet terrible, the most un- 
daunted. The wolf or the dog, instead of attempt- 
ing' to rival him, scarcely deserve to attend hie 
.motions, or become his providers. Such, how- 
ever of these animals, as are bred in a more 
.temperate climate, or towards the tops of cold and 
lofty mountains, are far more gentle, or, to speak 
more properly, far less dangerous than those bred 
in the torrid vallies beneath. The lions of Mount 
Atlas, the tops of which are covered in' eternal 
snows, have neither the strength nor the ferocity of 
the lions of Bildulgerid or Zaara, where the plains 
are covered with burning sands. It is particularly 
in these frightful deserts, that those enormous and 
terrible beasts are found, that seem to be the 
flcourge and the terror of the neighbouring king- 
doms. Happily, indeed, the species is not very 
numerous, and it seems to be diminishing daily; 
for those who have travelled through these coun- 
triesj assure ufi/that there are by no means so 
many there "at present, as were known formerly;' 
and Mr. Shaw observes, that the Romans carried 
fifty times as many lions from Lybia, in one year,' 
to combat in their amphitheatres, as are to be 
found in the whole country at this time. The 
same remark is made with regard to Turkey, to 
Persia, and the Indies ; where the lions are found 
to diminish in their numbers every day. Nor is 
it difficult to amiga the cause of this-diminutioo. 
It is obvious that it cannot be owing to the in.' 
crease of the force of othor quadrupeds, since fbey 
are all inferior to the lion,- and, consequently, in- 
stead of lesaening the number, only tend to increase 
1 
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tfae luppliw on whicb they subsut ; k iMirt^ lhcr«-r 
fore, be occasioDed by Uw iacr^Kfe of v^akind; 
wb* IE the only aniouU. ia nature e«pable of i9akiii|[ 
hcfid against tbese tyrants of the forest, and pn- 
ventiafi;'. tbeir iitcreEiae. The wou even of s Hotr 
tentot or a Negro, make tbem mere tbftn a mateb 
for this powerfal creature; and they a^ijkiin make 
the attack, without coming off Tictortoos. Their 
usual manner is to find out hja retreat, ahd, with 
■pears headed with ironj to provoke h)» to ^be 
oomfaat ; four men are considered as sufficient fw 
this encoanter; and he against whom the lioa 
it«s, receive* him upon his spear^ while the others 
attack him bdiiod. The lion> finding himwif 
voaaded in the rear, turns th^ way, and thus 
gives the man he first attacked an of^fMrtaaity to 
recover. In this manner, tiiey attack him on all 
sides ; nntil, at last, they entirely disable, and then 
dispatch him. This superiority in the nnmbers, 
and the arts of man, that are suffictevt to con- 
qaer the lion, so^e also to enervate and discourage 
him; for he is brave only in proportion to the 
•access of bis former encounters. In the vast 
deserts oS Zaaia, in the burning flan^ that lie be* 
tween Mauritania and Negroland, in the uniaha' 
bitod countries that lie to the north of Gafraria, 
tmd, in general, in ^ the deserts of A£(tca, wham 
Mua has not fixed his habitation, the lions ar« 
fiiund in great numbov, and preserve their naftnrsl 
coumge and force. Accnstoiaed to mrasure 
Anir strength with every animd tfiey neet, tb« 
fenUt ot conquering nfndeM them intrejiid and Uft- 
riUe. Having never ex|MrieiMed the duigeroiu 
aMi and «oiDbui«tioni of man, V/iuf hove no aep* 
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prdhfemiom from his pcmet. They bol% faeg 
biiti, and seem to brave th« fwce of Kis arnai. 
Wounds rather serve to provoke their rage tlttiii 
T^pfess (heir ardour. They att DCrt dHuMed evert 
#tih the oppodHlMi of itllttibers ; a. single Nom of 
Ai^ (tesert o4%m attdck^ dn entire earavan ; and^ 
ittet ah 6bMiA%te combat, when be 6ad» IriMs^f 
dVerpoWered, hiitead of flytng. he conti«WM ts 
coihbsLtj retreating^ and atiH focing the enemy till 
he dies. On the contrary, the tions which rntnbit 
the peopled coStittieft of Mo'itiieco 6r India, hating 
become atqitefrited ffitb human powet, and «»■ 
{>erienced mail's snpenority, hiw l08t iiB tbeir 
confage, so ti^ (0 tte Scared away with a shout; 
tfnd sehttfm attack any bat thft unresisting &«>du 
ot herdfF, tfhfth even #othm and chiMrdft an 
ArfBcieht to protect. 

This alteration in the Mfttx'i disposition eoffici> 
ently showd that he might easily be tamed, aifd 
adtnit cif a certain degree of education. " In 
fiet, nothing is rdarb cdhiihon tbbn for the kefe)>«4 
of wi]d beasts to play Witb this animal, to pnlt 
ottt his tongue, and even to thtiMise hitn without 
A ckMie. He seetUs to bear It all with the utmost 
coittp(^ur6 ; and we very rarely have instdhces 6f 
his revenging these unprovoked sallies of itnperti-- 
hent cruelty. However, vVhen his anger is at )a#t 
excited, the cohseqiiences are tetHble. I^faat ttfti 
HA 6t a gentlemah \Vh6 k6pt a lion in his chaube^ 
and employed a seHant to attend H ; Whdj as is 
ue\ibl, thiked M) bldwfl *ito tafesses. This ill- 
jnd^eid aAsdctatiort cohthined ti^ i§bA^ HUM ^ «ft 
ohe hiorhing the gentleman WAS ftt^kM^il ty a 
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tfie cause of; bot drnwiop the cnrtainsj be p«- 
oeived a horrid spectacle ; the lion growling over. - 
the man's bead, wbicb be bad separated from the 
body, and toBBing it round the floor. He imme-. 
diately, therefore, Bew into the next room, called 
to the people without, and bad the animal secured 
from doing further mischief." However, this single. 
accoupt is not auflGcient.to weigh against the many. 
instances we every day see of this creature's gentle* 
neas and anhmission. He is often bred up with, 
other domestic animals, and is seen to play inno- 
cently and familiarly among them; and, if it. 
ever happens that his natural ferocity returns, it is 
seldom exerted against his heneiactors. As his pas-, 
sions are strong, and his appetites vehement, one 
ought not to presume that the impressions of edu-. 
cation wiU always prevail; so that it would be 
dangerous in such circnmslafices to. suffer him to 
remain too long without food, or to persist, in 
irritating and abusing him : however, numberless 
amounts assure us that his anger is noble, his 
courage magnanimous, and bis disposition grate- 
ful. He has been often seen to despise contempt- 
iUe enemies,, and pardon their insults when it was 
ID bis power to punish them. He has been seen to 
spare the lives of such as were thrown to be de- 
voured by him, to live peaceably with them, to 
aSord diem a part of his subsistence, and some- . 
times to want food himself rather than deprive 
them of that life which, bis generosity bad spared. 

It may also be said that the lion is not cruel, 
nnce he is. so only from necessity, and neTer kills 
more than be contomes. When sedated he is per- 
feictly gentle i viiiile ^e Mj^r,,tlie wqlf, aadaU|tt|e 
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inferior kindsj each as the fox, the pole-cat, and 
the ferret, kill wi^oat remorse, are fierce without 
cause, and, by their - indiacrimiDate daughter, 
seem rather to satisfy their mali^ity than their 
hunger. 

The outward form of the lion seems to speak his 
internal generosity. His figure is striking, his look 
coofideot and bold, his gait proud, and his voice 
terriUe. His stature is not overgrown, like that 
6f the elephant, or rhinoceros ; nor is his shape 
dumsy, like that of the faippopotamos, or ihe ox. 
It is compact, well-proportioned, and sizeable; a 
perfect model of strength joined with agility. It 
is muscular and bold, neitiier charged with fat or 
unnecessary flesh. It is sufficient but to see him 
in order to be assured of his superior force. His 
large head surrounded with a dreadfiil mane ; all 
those muscles that appear under the skin swelling 
with the slightest exertions ; and the great breadth 
of bis pawSj with the thidcness of his limbs, plainly 
evince that no other animal in the. forest is capable 
of opposing him^ He bias a very broad face, that, 
as some have imagined, resembles the human. It 
is surrounded with very l6ng hair, which gives it 
a very majestic ait. 1%e top of the head, the tem- 
ples, ihe cheeks, the under jaw, the neck, tbe 
breast, the shoulder, the hinder part of the legt, 
and Uie bdly, are furnished with it, while all the 
rest of the body is covered with very short hair, of 
a tawny colour. " The length of the hair in many 
parts, and the shortness of it in others, serves a 
giood deal to disguise this animal's real figure. The 
breast, for instancf^ appears v^y broad, but in 
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fedity U js as narrow and cootra<Aed in {)irQp(w(ip|i 

«■ that af the genenlity of dogs and hcu^w^. Fty 

^ same reason, the tail seeou to the (^ ;an eqmi 

tfaicknesB 'from one lend to the ^oltier, oq acQ)UDt(|f 

the inequality of the hair with which it is encom- 

■pasMd ; it being, diorter near Ibe innBtkiD, where 

ibe fleih andbonesaiejai^, and growing kmgerin 

proportion as. its .lepl tfaickness'leajieDs ^towards the 

•pointj •where it^nds in a taft. ITbe iiair about . the 

■npck and -breast is oot-^fferent fiaDrntibat on the 

'H»t of the body, except in the length o( it ; jior.js 

•each -hairpMQted -as in .moit otbsr ^mraajs, . hat ^f 

«n equal thickness from one «nd to itbejoAher. .'S^ 

■edt ia ¥ery strong, bnt notoomposed odmc solid 

•bone, aa Aristotle has imagined; on the contrary. 

•though v«7 i^ort and muacnlar, it ihas as maaj 

'bones as tfie camel or the horse ; ior it is. universal 

.to-allquadrupeds to have seven joints in the neck ; 

•and not one of them have either more or less. 

'however, .'tile muscles in the neck of 'theJionj.jthat 

'tie the bones together, .are extremely strong, and 

.have somewhat the appearance of L^bones; bo 

■that ancient authors, who haye treated .of this 

•animal, bavemistaken the 'Wbole for a single .bone. 

'*riie tongue is rough, and beset with prickles as 

•bard -asa cat's elaws; these bave-the. grain turned 

•backwards ; eo; that it is probablea lion, if it should 

-attempt to lick a man's hand, as we are 4oid it 

•sonietiffles does, would -tear <tf , the skin. rFbe 

«yes'are aJways'brigbt and^fiery ; nor.eTen,in.dealh 

•^oes tins tenrible look forsake tbam. iln ■8bort,.tt(e 

4tructare of >tbe paws, teetb, ^ea, aad-tongiK> 

^we4he «ameaa,in' a oat;;«adiLUO'inlbe JMvaid 
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^rts tbae two animals so nearly reeemUe cadi 
otfaer^ that the anatomist's chief 'dktinctien arises 
merely from flie size." 

The lion has, as was observed before, a large 
'manCj which grcrTraevery yearloDger as^e animal 
grows older : tbe lioness is without this ornament 
at every eg«. This mane is not coarse or rough as 
in a faorse^ but composed of tbe same hair with 
tile rest of Ae body^ 4eogtbened aad shining. Tbe 
mane, as well as the rest of the body, is of a ^'dlow 
coloar ; rnX is Uiere ever -any difference to be 
found in tbe colour <^ one lion from that of ano- 
tiier. What the ancients might have said concern- 
ing black lions, or white, or streaked like the 
tiger, is not confirmed by modem experience ; so 
-that these varieties have never been-seen, or exist 
-no longer. 

■It is ueoaHysopposed that (he lion is not pes* 
Mssed of the'sense of smelling in snch perfection as 
•most other animels. It is also observed, that too 
strong a l^ht greatly incommodes -him. This is 
nioK then proheble from the formation of his eyes^ 
which, like those of the cat, seem fitted for seeing 
best in the dark. Por this reason, he seldom 
• appears >ln open'lhy, -but -ravages ehiefty by night; 
arid not only -ttie iion, 'bat allother animals of the 
cat kind/are kept-dff'by the fires which the'ltihabi- 
-'(Aritfi l^t to- preserve their herds and floeks; tbe 
' brightness of the flame dazzles their eyes, which aw 
'only 'fitted 'fbr seeing in the dark; and they are 
•a^id to venture blindly irtto those places whieti 
tfieykndwto be filled vtith tfieir enemies. " It'is 
equally trae of all this kind, that Avy^hutitrBtber 
'by'Uie fight dtan tiie'smell; andit sottetimes hip- 
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pens tiiat the lion punaes either the jackall er 
the wild dog, while tbey are hunting upon the 
■cent ; and When they have run the beast down, 
he comes in, and monopolizes the spoil. Prom, 
hence, probably, may have arisen the story of the 
lion's provider: these little indnstrions animals 
may often, it is true, provide a feast for the lion ; 
bnt they have hunted merely for themselves, and 
he is aa unwelcome iDtrudo* upon the fruits of 
their toil." 

The lion, when huasry, boldly attacks all anV-. 
mals that come in his.way ; but as be is very form!-- 
dftble, and as they all seek to avoid him, he is ofiten 
obliged lo hide, in order (o take them by surprise.. 
For this purpose he crouches on his. belly, in_san>e 
thicket, or among the long grass, which is found 
in many parts of the forest ; in this retreat he 
continues, with patient expectation, until his prey 
comes within a proper distance, and he then 
springs after it, fifteen or twenty feet from him, 
and often seizes it at the first bound. If he misses 
the effort, and in two or three reiterated springs 
cannot seize his prey, he continues motionless for 
a time, seems to be very sensible of his disappoint- 
ment, and waits for a more successful opportunity, 
in the deserts and forests, his most usual prey are 
the gazelles and the monkeys, with which the 
torrid regions abound. The latter he token when 
they happeq to be on the ground, for he cannot 
climb trees like the cat or tiger. - He devours a 
great deal at a time, and generally fills himself fo^ . 
two or ^ree days to come. His tfetii are so 
strong that be very easily br^)u the bones, and 
swallows them with the rest of the body. It. n 
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reported thikt he Bustains hunger a very long time, 
bat thirst be cannot sapport in an equal degree, bia 
temperament being extremely hot ; some have even 
asserted that he is in a continual fever. He drinks 
as often as be meets with water, lapping it like a 
cat; which, as we know, drinks but slowly. He< 
generally requires about fifteen pounds of raw flesh 
in a day ; he prefers that of live animals, and par" 
ticularly those which he has just killed. He seldom 
devours the bodies of animals when they begin to 
putrefy ; and he choolses rather to hunt ft>r a fresb. 
spoil, than to return to that which he bad half 
devoured before. However, though he usually: 
feeds upon fresh provision, his breath is very 
offensive, and his urine insupportable. 

Vhe roaring of the Hon is so loiid, that when !it> 
is heard in the night, and reechoed by the moun-^ 
tains, it resembles distant thunder. This roar ia 
his nataral note ; for when enraged he has a 
different ' g^owl, which is short, broken, and re- 
iterated. The roar is a deep hollow growl, which 
he sends forth five or six times a day, particolariy- 
before rains. The cry of anger is much louder, 
and more formidable. This is always excited by 
opposition; and upon those occasions, when the 
]ion summons up all his terrors for the combat, 
nothing can be more terrible. He then lashes his , 
sides with his long tail, which atone is strong 
enough to lay a man level. He moves his mane 
in eveiy direction ; it seems to rise and stand like 
bristles round bis head ; the sbin and musclea o^ 
his lace are all in agitation ; bia huge eye-brows 
half cover bis faring eye-balb ; be discovers his 
teeth, which are formed ralher for destmctioa 
TOL. II. D » 
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than chewing hii food; be shows bb tongae' 
covered with poHitoi ntid extends his claws, whkh 
appear afanoat as longasa man's fingers. ^ Prepared 
ID tbi» manner for war^ there are few aamiab that 
will v<^tnrc to engage him ; and even the boldeat 
of the banMn kind are daunted •! his appioadt. 
The ^phantj the rhinoceros, the ttger. and the 
btppopotaraoe, are the only aninals tbat are Bot 
flAHid singly to make opposition. 

" Nevertfaeleu, neither the leoftardner tbe-wild 
boar, if provoked, will shun, the oowbat ; they do 
not aoA the lion to attack, but wiU not fty at \m 
^iproacb; thry wait his onset, wbidi he eeldoift 
makeSj urieti conpellod by huitgeir; tbey th«a 
exert all their streogtb, and are ionettmes success- 
fill. We are told of the combat, of a lion anda wild 
bow, in a meadofr near Algiers^ whjcb conti- 
■lied for a long time wtUfa iBcrediUe obatioacy. 
At last hotb were seen to fall by the wounds tbeji 
had giTcn eadi other ; and the groufid all afeout 
Hketk was. covered Witb tbeif blogd. Theae in- 
stances, howeveli, aie yaryTve, fl>r tbe^Uon is in 
general the undisputed master of the foreM. Man 
is the on^ oratitre that attacks hits with akaost 
certain success, with the assistance of dogs and 
horSea, which are trained to- iha pursuit. These 
animaJb that, in a state of nature, wobld ha«re fled 
from the presence of the lion, in an agoa^ of con- 
sternation, wfaen canscioHSi of the aasislattce of 
man, become, pursuers ia turn,; aad- boldly hunt 
their nature tyrant The dogs aro alvmys of tha 
large breed; afid the horses tintiaaeites, as Gesoetf 
assures, us; musAbe of that sort called^ Cbareesi,. or 
lion^-^od, alt othera of this kind %ibg. at- tiw 
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sight of the Won, and endeaTouring to fhroW their 
riders. When the hem is tonzed, he recedes wrth 
ilow |i4*otid motidw ; he never goes off directfy tor'i 
tvard, nor measupea his paces eqoailyj but takes a!i^ 
obliqoe course, going; froin' one stde to the other; 
and bounding rathfi^ than running. When the! 
hunten approach IrinA, thfey either shoot or throw 
their javelins ; artd in this n^nner disable hint 
befofe he is attached by the dogs, many of whon* 
lie would oth^rwisfe destroy. He is very vivacJous; 
and is never killed at once, but continues to figh^ 
desperately, even after he has receited his mortal 
blow. He is also taken by pit-fells; the native!^ 
digging a deep hole in the ground, and covering i(f 
Bhg'htly over with sticks aAd earth ; which, how- 
ever, give way beneath his Vreight, and he sinls to 
tfie bottom, frohi whence he has no means of 
escape. But the most usud manner of taking this' 
animal is while a cub, and incapabfe of resistance; 
The place n«Br the den of the lioness is generally 
'A»«M' known by the gt'etttness 6f her dep«dations 
e^ that occasibt) ; t^^ n^ived, therefore, watch th^ 
fime of her absence, tind, aided by a swift hofsey 
carry off her cubs ; which they sell to strangers, or 
to the great men of their country." 

The lion, while young and active, lives by hunt- 
ing in the forest, at the greatest distance from any 
fiuman habitation ; and seldom quits this retreat 
while able to RnbsisC 1^ his natural industry ; bu^ 
when he becomes old, and unfit ftir the purposes of 
surprise, he boldly comes down into places more 
frequented, attacks the flocks and herds that taliS 
shelter near the habitation of the shepherd or the 
husbandman, and depends rather upon his' courage 
D D 2 
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than bu Bddren for support. It is remaikabH. 
however, that wbeo he makes one of these despe- 
nte sallies, if be finds men and qaadrapeds in the 
same field, he only attacks the latter, and never 
meddles with men, unless they provoke him to 
engage. It is observed that he prefers the flesh of 
camels to any other food ; be is likewise said to be 
fond of that of young elephants ; these he often 
attacks before their trunk is yet grown ; and unless 
the old elephant comes to their assistance, be makes 
them an easy prey. 

The lion is terrible upon all occasions, but par- 
ticularly at those seiwons when he is incited by 
desire, or when the female has brought forth. It 
is then that tlie lioness is seen followed by eight or 
ten males, who fight most bloody battles among' 
each other, till one of them becomes victorious 
over bU the rest. She is sud to bring forth in 
spring, and to produce but once a year. " With 
respect to the time of geetaUon, naturalists have 
been divided, some asserting that the lioness went 
•Witii young sis months, and others but two. The 
time also of their growth and their , age have 
hitherto been left in obscurity ; some asserting that 
they acquired their full growth in three years, and 
others that they require a longer period to t:ome to 
perfection ; some saying (and among this number 
is M. Bufibn) that they lived to but twenty, or 
twenty-two years at most; others making their 
lives even of shorter duration. All these doubts 
are now reduced to certainty; for we have had 
several of these animals bred in the Tower ; so that 
the manner of their copulation, the time of their 
gestation, the number they bring forth, and th^ 
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time they take to cotne to perfeetiooj are all pnGy 
well known. Although the lion emits his Urine 
backwards^ yet he couples in the ordinary manner; 
and, as was said before, his internal structure 
in almost erery respect resembles tfaat of a cat. 
The liooeaa, however, is upon these occasiona 
particularly fierce, and oAen wounds the lioa 
in a terrible manner. She goes with young, as 
I am assured by her keeper, no more than five 
months ; the young ones; which are never more 
than two in number, when brought forth are 
about the size of a large pug dog, harmless, pretty, 
and playful ; tbey continue the teat . for twelve 
months, and the animal is more than five yean in 
coming to perfection. As to its age, from its im- 
prisoned state, vre caio have no certainty ; sinm , 
it iff very probable that, being deprived of its 
natural climate, food, and exercise, its life must be 
very much abridged. However, naturalists bare 
hitherto been greatly mistaken as to the length of 
its existence. The great he-lion, called Pompey^ 
vrhich died in Ae year 1760, was known to have 
tieen in the Tower for above seventy years ; and 
one lately died there, which waa brought from the 
river Gambia, tiiat died above sixty-three. The 
Itdn, therefore, is a very long-lived animal ; and, 
very probably, in hii native forests, his age exceeds 
even thai of man himself." 

- In this animal, all the paisions, even of tbe 
most gentle kind, are in excess, but particnhrly 
Uie attachment of the female to her young. The 
lioness, though naturally less strong, less couim- 
geoos, and less mischievons than tbe lioii, be- 
cpwes temble when i&e has got yevsg on»i to 
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provide for. She then makes her ineaniona with 
•Ten more intrepidity than the lion himself; 
«he throws herself indiscriminately among men and 
other animals ; destroys without distinction ; loads 
herself with the spoil, and brings it home reeking 
to her cubs ; whom she accnstonis betimes to 
tmelty and slaogbter. She usually brings fordi 
in the most retired and inaccessible places,- and 
when she fears to have her retreat discovered, 
«fteD hides her tracks, by running backhergronnd, 
or by broshing them out witti ber tail. She 
sometimes, also, when her apprebeosions are great, 
transports them from one pbce to another, and, 
if obstructed, defends tbem with determined courage, 
and fights to the last. 

The lion is chiefly an inhabitant of the tonid 
cone ; and, as was said, is always mosf fonnidable 
there ; nevertheless, he can subsist in more tem- 
perate climates ; and there . was a time when 
even the southern parts of Europe were infested 
by bim. At present, he is only found in Africa 
and the East Indies ; in some of wbieb countries 
he grows to an enormous bei^t The lion of 
Bildulgerid is said to be nearly five feet hig^^ and 
between nine and ten feet from the tip of the nos« 
to the insertion of the tfiil. We have in tiha 
^«(H*, at present, one of above four feet high, 
that was brought from Morocco, which is the 
largest that for some (im* past has been seen in 
Enrope. The ordinary size is between ^ree and 
four fe^ ; the ftmale Wing, hi all her dimennons, 
•bout one third tess than the male. There are ho 
Uons in AMwrioa; the Puma, which has reoeireil 
tile BWDtt^ aT'Jitio Amencan Lion, is, when om- 
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fwred, a very contemptible enimal> having neither 
the rfnpe, the size, nor >tiie mane of the lion ; 
being hnovrn to be extremely cowardly, to climb 
trees fbr its prey, to fiubaist rather by its cunning; 
tiian its conra^, and to be inl^M-ifv even to the 
animal that goes by the name of the Americaii 
Tiger. We ought not, therefore, to confound 
tfii§ little treacherous creature mtit the Hon, whidi 
bH the ancients have concurred in denominating the 
king of beasts, and which they have described as 
breve and mercifiil. " Indeed, the numerous 
accounts which they have given ns of this animal's 
generosity and tenderness, show that there mast 
be some foundation for the general belief of its 
good qualities ; fin- mankind seldom err when they 
are alt fbnnd to unite in the same atory. Howerer, 
perhaps, the caution of Aristophanes, the comic 
poet, is better followed in practice, who advises w 
to have nothing to do with this creature, but to let 
fte lioness suckle her own vriielps."* 

^n Dr. Sparrman's Voyage to tbe Cape, be 
relates that one of the Namaaqua HottentotH, 
' endeavouring to drive his master's catUe into a pool 
of water, enclosed between two ridges of rock, 
espied a huge Kon couching in ^e midst of Ute pool. 
Terrified at the unexpected sight of such a beast, 
wbtcb seemed to have its eyes fixed upon him, he 
instantly took to his heels. In doing this, be had 
presence ef mind enough to run through the herd ; 
concluding, that if the lion should pursae, he would 
teke op wifh the Arst beast that sboatd pmmt 
\kM Id' thiff, bowcfer, be wto mistaken. INip 
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lion broke tbroagh the herd, making dir^y 
after ike Hottentot ; who^ on turning ronnd> and 
perceiving that the monster bad Bingled him out, 
breathless and half dead with fear, scrambled up 
one of the tree-aloes, in the trunk of which bad 
luckily been cut out a few steps, the more readily 
to come at some birds' nests that the branches 
contained. At the same moment the lion made a 
apriog at him, but missing his aim fell upon the 
ground. In surly silence he walked round the 
tree, casting at times a dreadful look towards the 
poor Hottentot, who bad crept behind the nests. 
I should here remark, that these nests belong to 
.a small bird of tite genus Loxia, that lives in % 
state of society vritb the rest of its species, con- 
structing a whole repuUic of nests in one damp, 
and under one cover, One^ of Uiese dumps o£ 
ioesls sometimes extends a space of ten feet in 
diameter, and contains a populatipo of several 
hundred individuals. It vas under the cover of one 
of these structures, that the Hottentot screened 
himself from the view of the lion. Having re- 
mained silent and motionless for a length of time, 
he ventured to peep over the side, of the nest, 
hoping that the Uon bad departed ; when, to hfs 
great terror and astonishment, his eyes met those 
'of the aninialj which, as the poor fellow afterwards 
expressed himself, flashed ^ at him. In short, 
the lion laid himself down at the foot of the tree, 
and did not move from the place for four-and- 
.tweotjf hours. At. the end of Uiis time, becoming 
parched with thirst, the be^ w^nt, to a spring «t 
some distance, in order to drink. The Hottentot, 
with trepiitetiofl, yeatijred to de8<;«id, and ran 
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off to bis home, which was not more than a mile 
distant, as fast, as bis feet could carry him, where 
he airived in safety. Tbe persevenince of the lion 
was sQCh, that it appeared afterwards he returaed 
to the tree, and finding the man had descended, 
hunted him, by Hk scent, to within three hun- 
dred pac^ of the house. 

Lions have been occasioDally made a part of 
4he est^lishment of royal pomp in tbe East. The 
monarch of Persia, we are informed by Mr. Bell 
in his Travels, had, on his days of audience, two 
large lions chained ou each side tbe passages oi 
.the hall of state ; being led there by proper offi- 
cers, in chains of gold.] 



The liger. 

" Tbe ancients had a saying, 7%at as the pea- 
cock is the most beaitHfut among birds, so is the 
tiger among guadn^eds.* la feet, no quadru- 
ped can be more beautiful than this animal ; the 
glossy smoothness of his hair, which lies much 
smoother, and shines with greater brightness than 
even that of the leopard ; the extreme blackness 
of the streaks with which he ia marked, and the 
bright yellow colour of the ground which they 
diversify, at once strike the beholder. To thia 
beauty of colouring is added an extremely ele- 
gant form, much larger ii)ideed than tiiat of the 
leopard, but more slender, more delicate, and be- 

* Tintiim«ttamiffa«tstpaIchrilDdioet7grii inter aHnfleru, 
ytahiBi ialer voltKns pwo. 

+ 
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ipeoklDp die most extreme amflneM and agilHj'. 
Unhappily, bowerer, this animal's dUpositHMi u 
as miscfaievoui as ita form is admirable, as if Pro- 
vidence was willing to sbow tbe small valne of 
beauty, by bestowing it on tbe most noxiona of 
quadmpecte. We have, at present, one of these 
animals in tbe Tower, which to the view appears 
the most good-natnred and harmless creatnre in 
the worid : its physiognomy is far from fierce or 
angry ; it has not the commanding stem connte- 
nance of the lion, but a gentle placid air; yet 
for all this it is fierce and savage beyond measwv; 
neither correction can terrify it, nor indulgence 
can tame." 

Tbe chief and raost observable distinction in 
the tiger, and in which it differs from all others 
of the mottled kind, is in the shape of its coloars, 
which run in streaks or bands in the same direc- 
tion as bis ribs, from the back down to the bdly. 
The let^ard, the panther, and the ounce, are all 
partly covered like this animal, but with this dif- 
ference, that their coloars are broken in spots all 
over the body ; whereas in the tiger they stretch 
lengthwise, and there is scarcely a round spot to 
be found on bis akin. Besides tbis, there are 
QUier observable distinctions: tbe tiger is modi 
larger, and often found bigger even . than the lioa 
binself : it is much slenderer also in propMtion t6 
its size ; its legs shorter, and its. neck and body 
IpngtE. In short, of all other animals, it most 
teaevUes tbe cat in sh^e ; and if we conceive 
the latter magnified to a very great degree^ we 
sbatt have » tflilenUe idea «f the l«rae«.. 

In classing camiforous aniHUdS} we- iMf fkam 
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tte liOB foremott ;* and itnmcdiately afler him fol- 
kMTfl die ti^er, which seems to psrtake of all the 
■ouoas qualities of the liooj without sharing any 
^ his good oaea. To pride, courage, and strength^ 
the lion joins greatness, clemency, and generosity ; 
Intt the tiger is fierce without provocation, and 
cniel without necessity. I^e lipn seldom ravages 
wccept when excited by hunger; the tiger, on the 
contrary, though glutted with slau^ter, is not 
■atisBed, still continues the carnage, and seems to 
have its counge only inflamed by net finding re- 
•islanee. In tailing in among a flock or a herd, 
k giyes no quarter, but levels all with indiscrimi- 
nate eni^ty, and scarcely finds time to appease its 
appetite, while intent upon satisfying the malig- 
nity of its nature. It thus becomes the scourge 
of the country where it is found; it fears neither 
the threats nor the opposition of mankind ; the 
beasts both wild and tame fell equfdiy a sacrifice to 
its insatiable fury ; the young elephant and the 
rhinoceros become eqndly its prey, and it liot un- 
freqpently ventures to attack the lion himself. 

Happily for the rest of nature, that this animal 
is not common, and that the species is chiefly con- 
fined to the warmest provinces of the East. The 
tiger is found-in Malabar, in Siam, in Bengal, and 
ip all the counties which are inhabited by the 
elephant or (he rhinoceros. Some even pretend 
that it has a friendship for, and often accompanies 
the latter, in order to devour its excrements, 
which serve it as a purge. Be this as it will, there 

* "Die remainder of fhu description b taken firom M. BuBbn, 
•Kcept lAere nwrked « itb inrerled coboms. 
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it no doubt bnt that they are often wen tog^er at 
the sides of lakes and riren ; where they are proba- 
bly both compelled to go by the thirst which in that 
torrid climate they must very often endure. It 
is likely enon^, also, that they seldom make war 
upon . each other, the rhinoceros being a peacealde 
■nima), and the tiger knowing its strength too well 
to T^Dtore the engagement. It is still more likdy 
that the tiger finds this a very convenient situation, 
since it can there surprise a greater number of ani- 
mals, which are compelled thither from (be same 
motires. In ftict, it is generally known to lurk 
near such places where it has an opportunity of 
choosing its prey, or rather of multiplying its mas- 
sacres. When it has killed one, it often goes to 
destroy others, swallowing their blood at large 
draughts, and seeming rather glutted than satiated 
with its abundance. 

However, when it has killed a large animal, 
such. as a boise or a bu(&1o, it immediately begins 
to devour it on the spot, fearing, to be disturbed. 
In order to feast at its ease, it carries off its prey 
to the forest, dragging it along with such easei, 
that the swiftness of its motion seems scarcely re- 
tarded . by the enormous load it sustains. From 
this alone we may judge of its strength ; but, to 
have a more just idea of this particular, let us sb^ 
a moment to consider the dimensions o( this moat 
formidable creature. Some travellers have com- 
pared it for size to a horse, and others to a bufialo, 
while others have contented thefusekes with say- 
ing that it was much lai^er than a lion. We have 
recent accounts of this animal's magnittide that de- 
aene the utmost confideac^ . M. BuffpA bu be«t 
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assured by one of his friends that he saw a ti^r, in 
the East Indies^ of fifteen feet lone^. " Supposing 
that be means indoding the tail, this animal, allow- 
ing four feet for that, must have been eleven feet 
from the tip of the nose to the insertion of the tail. 
Indeed, that which is now in the Tower is not so 
large, being, as well as I could measure, six feet 
from the tip to the insertion, and the tail was three 
feet more. Like all the rest of its kind, its 
motions are irregular and desultory; it bounds 
rather than runs ; and like them rather chooses tq 
take its prey by surprise than to be at the troub'e 
of banting it down." How large a leap it can take 
at once we may easily Judge, by comparing 
what it might 'do to what we see so small an 
fmimal.as the cat actually perform. The cat caa 
leap several feet at a bound ; and the tiger, who 
is ten times as long, can no doubt spring propor- 
tionably. 

" The tiger is the only animal whose spirit seema- 
nnfameable. Neither fiuxe nor constraint, neither 
vidence nor flattery, can prevail in the least on its 
stubborn nature. The caresses of the keeper have 
no inSuence on their heart of iron ; and time> 
instead of mollifying its disposition, only serves to 
increase its fiercenes and malignity. The tiger 
snaps at the hand that feeds it as well as that by 
vrhtch it is chastised ; every object seems consi- 
dered only as its proper prey, which it devours 
with a look : and, although confined by bars and 
chains, still makes fruitless efforts, as if to show 
its malignity when incapable of exerting its force."*" 

£* In the b^iniuDg of tlie present century, tsjs Mr. PeoDBji^ 
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To ^ve a sttfl moft complete Idea of the strength 
of tbw terrible creotare^ we shall quote a passage 
from Father Tacherd, wbo was an eye-witness of a 
combat between a tiger and two elepbanti at Siam.' 
For this purpose, the king ordered a lofty palisade 
to be built of bambou caae^ about a hundred feef 



• oomfwy leated uwler tbeihide orsomsfTetB, near Uie baqlA 
of ■ river ia Bepgil, were alarmed witb the unexpected «^t of 
ft tiger, preparing for its fatal apring ; when a lady, witK almott 
unexampled presence of mind, unfurled a large uiUbrdla in tha 
aninaKi face : #bidb, being eonfoundied hf so exlrhordinar^ and 
•ttdflen an appear^ce, isitantly retired, and thu> gave lAxm an 
opportunitj of eicaping from iU terrible atlac^. 

But the fatal accident vhich a few yeaia ago occurred in the 
East Indiei to Mr. IVTonro, son of sir Hector Monro, i^usrbe 
Itilt fraih in tbe meBHiry «f a]I-«h» have read the dreadftll rfe-- 
■crfptioBgiTeo'byanejfl-witnenof tinsiiene. *■ Wewient,'*tayl 
tberelatorr" onahorc on Sangar Uland toehoot deer, of wbidt 
we aaw innumerable tracks, aa well a« of tigcrg : we continued 
our divenion till near three o'clocji, wheo^ sitting down by the 
^e 6f a jungle to refresh ouraelres, a lait like thunder waa 
heard, and an initalcan Ctget lelaed our unfertunafie fi%nd,<mil 
niibed again into the jUn^e, dragging him thrdugh the tliickest 
bushes and trees, every thing giving way to its monstrous 
strength ; a tigress accompanied his progress. The united agonies 
•f horror, regret, and fear, rushed at once upon us. I fired on 
tke tiger ; he seemed agitated. My ctunpanion fired also ; and 
. in a few moments after this, our unfortunate friend came up to 
us, bathed in blood. Erery medical assistance was vsin ; and 
he expired in the space of twenty-four hours ; having' received 
such deep wounds from (he teeth and claws of the animal, as ren- 
dered his recovery hopeless. A large fire, consisting of ten or 
twelve whole trees, was biasing itear us at the tim£ this accident 
took place, and ten or more of the natives were with us. Tho 
human mind can scarcely form any idea of this scene of horror. 
We had but just pushed our boat from this accursed shore, wheo 
the tigress made her appearance, almost raging mad, and re- 
mained oa the land all the whiJo we continued in sight. ''J 
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■qaftre ; and in Uie midst of tbU were Ihree ele- 
phants app<Mated for combating (lie Uger. Their 
beads and a part of their truoks were covered wiUi a 
kind of armour, like a mask, which defended that 
part from the awaults of the fierce animal with 
which tbey were to engage* As aoon, sajs tbis 
aHthtn*, B» we were arrived ^ 'be j^we, a tiger was 
brought forth from its den. of a size much larger 
Hunt we bad ever seea before. It was not at first 
let loose, bat held with cords, ao tfaai one of the 
fttepbants qpproadung, gpye U tt»ee or fiemr terri- 
ble blowa wiGb its tJuak> on the back, with such 
forcej that the tiger was for some time stunned, 
and laj without motion as if it bad been dead. 
Howi^er, as m&rk av it was let loose, and at faH 
liberty, although, the first blows bad greatly abated 
its fovy, it iqade at the dephant. with a l»ad sbrieb, 
and^aimed at seizing im trAnk. But Ubeetephaot, 
wvinkUng it up witb ^«&t dexterity, received the 
tiger ofl h» great teeth, asd tossed it up into the 
air. Th)< 40- ditcouFftged tiie. furious animal, that 
it mo- meie> viSotaMd to approach tbe elephant, . but 
sifMie several eineuits r^ad tbe palisade,, often 
attempting, to- 0y at the spectators. Shortly after, 
three el^antf ytffte b<iU agawst it, and they coa* 
tioiued to stsike., it, so terribly with Ibe&r trunks, 
that it oitee^,m«re hiy for dead; and they would 
eertataty bAve.Jull«i i^ had. there not been a stop 
put tO'tbe eomdsat,' 

From this de<(outit we may readily judge of the 
itreD^h of this aniinaK which, though redoced 
to eaptivityj and. held by cords, though first disr 
iibled, and' set alone against thne, yet ventured to 
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continne (tte engagement, and even that agunt 

animals covered and protected from its faiy. 

" Captain Hamilton informs us, that in the San- 
^h Rajah's dominioDB there are three sorts of tigers^ 
in the vroods, and that the smallest are the fiercest. 
This ii not above tvro feet high, appears to be 
extremely canning, and delights in human fiesh. 
The second kind -is about three feet high, and 
fannts deer and wild hogs, besides the litde animal 
vrhich has been already described, under the name 
oi the Chevrotain, or Guinea deer. The tiger of 
the largest sort is above three feet and a half hi^ ; 
but, although endowed with ^^eater powers, is by 
no means so rapacions as either of the former. 
This formidable animal, which -is called the Royal 
Tiger (one of which we have at present in the 
Tower) does not seem so ravenous nor so danger- 
ous, and is even more covrardly. A peasant in that 
country, as this traveller informs us, had a buffido 
fellen into a quagmire, and while he went forassist- 
ance, there came a large tiger, that, with its single 
Itrengtb drew forth the; animal, wht«h the united 
force of many men could not eSect. When die 
people returned to the place, the first object they 
beheld was the ttger, who had thrown the buffiilo 
over its shoulder, as a fox does a goose, and was 
carrying it away, with the feet upward, towards 
its den ; however, as soon as it saw the men, it 
let fall its prey, and instantly fled to the woods: 
but it had previously killed the bufKdo, and sucked 
its blood : and, no doubt, the people were v«y 
well satisfied with its retreat. It .may be ohservedj 
that some East-Indian buffaloes weigh above « 
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dwiuaad ^^nnds, which is twice as heavy as the 
ordinary ran of bur bladi cattle; so that froni 
hence we may form; a conception of the enonhous 
fltrength of this rapacious animal^ (hat conld Ihtu 
ran off with a weight at least twice as great as that 
of itself. 

" Were tins animal as common as the panther, 
or evm as the lion himself, thus furnished as it' is 
with'' the power to destroy^ and the appetite for 
ikirghter, the coaotry would be urtinhahitetHe 
wheite it resides. But hickily the species is exr 
trendy scarce ; and has- been so since the earliest 
sccomits we bare had of the tiger. Abcmt the 
times- of Aagustns, we are assured by Flirty,* 
that when jHindiers were brongbt to Rome - by 
bnodreds, a aiii^e tiger was considered as an ex- 
txaonfinary sight ; and he tells us, that the emperor 
Claudios was rable to procure four only; which 
shows how difficultly they were procured. The 
incredible fierceness of this animal may be, in some 
measDre, the cause of the scarcity which was then 
at Rome, since it was the opinion of Varro, that 
the-tiger wasnever taken alive :f but its beiiig a 
native only of the East Indies, and that particularly 
of Uie warm regions, it is not to be wondered that 
the species should be so few." ' 

We may therefore consider the species of the 
tnie^ streaked tiger as one of the Scarcest of ani- 
mals, and much less diffused than that of the lion. 
As to the number of its young, we have no cer-- 

• Hin. Hist.Nat;Iib.»iii. c. 17. 

\ llgrU Tinu ca[^ tdhuc con potait. Var. de Ling. Ltf. ' 

TOX. U. KB . . ) 
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4iltn aceamU ; boi^eTeri it ii sM, tt^ H bringli 
AtrA four or five mt a ttoie. Although fanooi at 
«U timeii the female, i^ion this otcaaion, exceeife 
jKf UsmI r^fiadtj ; and^ if her yoiltig; ere takea 
fnm her, die ptmoet the ipoiter with incTedt^ 
rage ; be, to save a part, is contented to lose a pa^ 
jnA drops one of tier cubsj ^ith irtaih At imme- 
idiatdly vetams to her den, and agaiti itarsaca Um ; 
■life then drops aitotfaer, and by ik» time die has 
<«tarded with that, he generally tscapes wifh 
ihe renatnder. If sbc feses her yoong entifdjr, 
.«he then bec(>mes desperate, boldly app w a chtt 
<e*en Uie towns fhemselves, uid conmite iainrBdibfe 
ahiB^^r. Tbe tiger expresses its nefteiitaieBrt ik 
the same mannei' with tbe lion ; it raovea ii» Unri^ 
.^cs and skin of ita Bks; sbowfe its teedi, aaA 
■ahneln in tbe most frightful weimtor. Its note ii 
.^tirjr.difiertnt fiofd tbat of tbe Kbfa ; being )nmA 
ft Mreaih than a roar : and the ancients eipraaM 
jt veiy wdt wh^n Ih^ ibid, that, tigHdee oiAi 
miUE rattetttU rugmnique lioiteBi 
: The sklb of Ihesti animals is much esteemed aH 
«ver the East, pertioilarly ih China ; (he MaaM^ 
fins cover their setU of jabtke In tb6 public pfines 
^ritii,it, and convert it idto covoHngs for cnsUotn 
in winter. In Enrope, these shins^ ihongh hM 
«ddtNgQ to be met witit, are of no grctat Tslae, those 
j>f tii& pantiier uid th« leopard being held lA rasrck 
greater e^mattoni This is aH the Httte benefit 
4re denve ftom this dreadfu^, aniibal, of Irhidi sb 
many falsehoods have been reported ; as, that its 
■weat was poisonous, and the hair of its whiskers 
Dtott dangerous than an envenomed «rrow. But 
the teal mischiefs which (he tiger occas)^8:irtuIe 
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£rii% nr* sitffin^tj wkfaont girili^ iUmgitiaiy 
sitie^ to tbr part* of, iU body when dead. In fy^tt, 
-tibe IlBtfbna lometiraes eat itt ^h,.BDd find it m^ 
tfirt* (Us^greeable rtov ilnftiiolesome. : . . 

Tbote ta ah nnimal of Amriioa, whidi is uswHy 
t^ed tbt Bed Tigtr, but M. Buffon calb it tfae 
OoagttTj nhicb^ tio doubt, is very difieivat fcm 
tiw tiger of the Etft. Bvmej howera-, bhve 
tiNva^ht p^«f er to nnk both together j and i wffl 
lKk« laavfe to f<^ow teir esanple, lately b&pnie 
the otn^r t> more like n tiger in everf thtngj «d- 
4iiffrt tbn colour, titaft b«y other aainiBl I know, 
tMiag the faqul^ ibi iMdy, atid the node ihapsd 
wry MmM f» tlM JBow M&hner. Of these sligttt 
aMiir«icett) wordi wti^d glVe but a vay faint ides ; 
it will be, tbierdSire, snfBcieRt to obwrre> that 
tlKy ore boUi e^^ ileo^j and are smaller wherfe 
tfe WK<A joins the hewAj than othtin of the pautJuft 
kind. There ii one at prenent in the Tower; mA 
it seemed to me, as well as I bObld we it thmngh 
dw bars, thnt were it firo^etly strewed and 
cttlooredt it woi^d in *U thing! reainible a tm^ 
11^. It is, how«ver> of a very ^ffeffttit Gtitea}f, 
Ittiog of a dutf browfi, and tbe «iil ««ry tong afld 
iminted. Itk mUwr dMk^ on th« ha^t iindW: 
fcbc «hin itfs «liHte whitiah, as vteo 6li tlift ItywM* 
^rt of the belly. 

Of idl the AitMricati aahnalft, thlsi k- thti MMt 
Amaidtlite and mischiefoas; «ven fUSek pWCen^tid 
tion iwl «koipi«di It ift nidi *tteK 6t^ «etenA 
■erto ctf ttMfti ; HWi, ns well ab I eati y«iliemh«r, I 
inure sMfiOM wtv^i herfe m bngfiMd, btwb d^ 
Inrini; ftbM HIkb <fiicMai, \A ^t >iXt4 M^foi'fhatitth. 
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scribe bU the lets obvious rarietieB tn the cat kind. 
If we examine them roinutelyj we thtSl find (be 
<USerencefl multiply apon ua so mach, tbat, in- 
stead of a history, we shall only be paid with a 
catalogae of distinctions. From such of them a« 
I hare seen within these last six years, I ib\vk I 
coold add two animals of this species, that have 
act been bitherto described, and with the naraea 
aX which he that showed them was utterly unac- 
quainted. But it is a poor ambition, tbat oi being 
■eager to find out new distinctionB, or adding one' 
nonouB animal more, to a list that is already sufii- 
ciMitly numerous. Were the knowing a new Tarie^ 
to open an unknown history, or in the kaat to ex- 
tend our knowledge, the inquiry would be ibea 
worth pursuing; but what signifies mentioning 
some trifling difference, and from thence becoming 
authors of a new name, when tbe difference might 
have originally proceeded either from climate, soil, 
or indiscriminate copulation f ■ 

Tbe cougars are extremely common in Sooth 
America, and, where the towns border upon- the 
forest, these make frequent incursions by .oi^bi 
into the midst of the streets, carrying off foi^, 
dc^, and other domestic creatures. They are, 
bowever, but weak and contemptible, compared 
to tbe great tiger, being found unable to cope with 
a unf^e man. The Negroes and Indians are very 
ilextrous in encountering them; and some, even 
for the sake of their skins, se^ them in dieir re- 
treats. Tbe arms in this combat, seemingly to 
daogenms; are only ^ luice of two or tbrro yards 
Jong, made oS heavy wofid, with tbe point hardened 
lft.tb«fire; mid fi kind W«eii9itetr«f.«bont tbreo 
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, qomrbersofa yard in length. Thtn aimed> Ihfly 
■wait till the tiger makes an aHault egainit the left 
- band, «4iich: \uAAb the lance, and is ;w'rapped up in.a 
.short cloak of baize. . Sometimes the aoiiaal, awaie 
' of the danger, seems to dedine the combat ,- btit 
. Uien its antagonist provfdces it with a slight touch 
' of die lance, in .order, nhile he i» defending bitn'- 
.aelf, to atiike a rare. blow. As sowi, therefore, m 

the creature feels the lance, it graspa it with one 
.-,of Us paws, and mtfa the other strikes at the arm 
-which holds it. . Then it is that the person nimbly 

aims a blow with his scimitar, which he kept eoa- 
xealed, with the other hand, and bamotrings the 

amtore, which immediately draws back enrage^ 
,hat instantly retnnu to the diarge. But then, 
jreoeiving another stroke, it is totally deprived of 
the power of motion: and the. coml»tant, killing 
'it atihis letanre, strips, the skin, cuts off the hea^ 

and returns tsjhis companions, displaying these as 

the trophies of bis vi^ry; - 

Tins aairaal, ' as we are assured, is often more 
guo cc s sf al ■ agmnat Urn- crocodile ; and it is the only 
j^nadriiped in that part of the world that is not 
afraid of the engagement. It must be no nn- 
pleasant sight to observe, from a place of 8afety> 
this i^taxordinary combat, between animals so 
lei^fale and obnoxiohs to man. Such as have sfien 
it, describe it in: tiie Allowing fanner. When 
the ;tiger, impdled by tbirst;^ that seems contiaii- 
a% to- conwme . it^ ; comes d«wA to ,the rivcf sidft^to 
dridc, thQ: cmwdilc^ vthich ntf^«s no dlatinetidii 
idvito.preyk lift* . its biaa^ abov« w^o^ to'seizeiit: 
the tiger not less rapacious than the other, and 
nnacqaaintedwijOt ti^e.£>rce of ^e enemy, hcMiy 
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tfmtnmUr ndie it, and pkagei ■>« d&vsubillpe 
-«3«t «f the BrooodSe, wbith is dui only vuliim-- 
«ble part ^ tU bod}i •.■•.^pan. tUi the orobodde 
iustuiUy Atc* niifkr watet-, aad tW ti^er goes 
dclwB wlUi hin, for it will saoneF <}ie than kt ^tr 
-Its koM, in Ihir UBiuiien the con^wl cantinttM 
-in- fome Itme, *BliI Aq tiger is -draiincd, or 
i«BCipet> M it fwtt^mer Ae eeai^ fron ite lUs^bbd 
-enemj. ' ' 

Theie wfmiii are connUiB in Gnaa^a.* Thiiy 
wete fonwily teen sviailiiii9»0Ter, in g*e*t Maar- 
-hcn, into the island «t Oayuln^ ^ attei^ aod 
invage the iocki and hwdsiof -the inhabiitiivtfc in 
ilK begimia^, Ihtji weM aiernble acmrgci ti& tlie 
JaftMit oolony : hti, by dagreaa, thc^ viera rapoiaid 
'«n^ dntro;ed, and are nonr iteD no kMig«rati dvt 
^oe. Th«y are foand ia BMtzU, in Perragw^i in 
Ihe eoantry of the Anazwhs, 4b4 ia lennl dlti«r 
^Ms iX ^oqth Amcsiea. Tluy «ifiak diads tMv 
in quest of prey^ or to avmd'th^v piiniaen. Thi^ 
an ideteEved by tut, Mke all othar oaainhi iof Ibe 
^ knd I or mere: piropwAp aptekingv they aeU an 
Waitare-vetr those [^ea vAsqe thay Mclifejaitt d iB^ 
aalhv^ analitajn sure df>tiisir eneniea be^Dgfara^ 
end liielr nof^ivnal eyes sre. daisied by the fangliti- 
ness: nt the Uue. Fcoh tbe ^aacoftim. e£ iUl 
anbh^ oivawooU be havdlyfed to m^pfmoB, that 
Hi Iteah ^wu ^odd for ibodi;: and- yek m faan 
8»reral ac«HR)ts which allbg^tbb Am^ ■cqis luscrt* 
to^ it^ K be'^t^ftri«F OTeftiit&'DHttoii^f howewiv 
lAae MoABlMr -DiM 'Mai^hbi* 4^bseives, 'ts imiI 
]UteIy% b« ittWj fttiiiwly, ihh^'thiliiiaii^tvlwbli 

I:-- .■;- '; ; -.-.U i: '■ :■■..■ -i ^ "A Ji:; ■■.■:■■}. 
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tat iiiiliCMllt talipg. being gnen%: leaiii aai 
im»Uy lOThig » ■trangfsBw.* 



3%e Pimllur^ and &t Letpard. 

. \V^e bftre bUhexto ^U94 f^ greftt ^ii^c^y in 
cUiUi)£«iehing 0D£ a^inia^ ion a^o^r^ each aw* 
lyiQff its wn. pe(;^liar narM> wiusb,, ip. ^^nw PW^ 
imng, sarre to s^pfTiite it fr9i« ^1 tb< tp^L tM 4 
ill qtbei^wis?, whe;v we pome to tbc^e of tbft ffll 
jiiqd, tbat (iU tip tlie chaigi betwa«^ tbe tigar »9lt 
tlt« i»t' fbe >i»^ intli wlii^li <Mr a^ «m 
djvaiaiSed are ^ ^anoim, a(i() tfceit wf( so ««HW«wAi 
thit it is (la eaa; i^attef ta ^tiugiii^ tjbe jpipifb 
jW(ii;ul»rtj B» wf hate little (ils« l»t ttw tpets wA 
tW w« tO' giiicje ua in inalfipgQie diatipctmi, If wjt 
ngtvd ,tl|e ligius fiod diversity of tl)e g)ots, v>«i sMl 
Slid imiv varieties pot tahen p»tif;e of bf lUljr iwtth 
|«)i«t; if Wft^re led by th> sii^, we sbell fiM 1» 
WfljeiffiptiblB gW^oB &SP tbe c(|t (a tba tigeri 
P would be in T^LD, tbeieforej to loalte t^^ -rauijf 
varieties in these animals as we see di^ereqcee isi 
spots or atature ; it will be sufficient to seis^ the 
nOBt general djstii)Ctioiu, and leave the rest to mc^l 
W we fondof mpre minote diwisitiota, 

Of all tbie tribe, wbeee skips me to be^nti^i^ 
sjotted, endwhysv nftmf^ «re sa,ipi4chief(>D«, tlM 
F^fher ^m^y be considered, as the foremost, Tbja 
wimai bus b«^ by Aw°y nulwvlists^ pwlakw 4ir 

t* Thii anlqial is latd loinetiiiies tp dinjb trees, like a c«l^ 
iuAintctiaetffantt^ of iprin^g on tu prefj as<k jinMC 
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t&e tiger; and, id hct, it approaches next te» itin 
nze, fierceness, and beauty. It is diBtiognished, 
however, by one obvious and leading character ; 
that of being spotted, not streaked ; for, in this 
particular, die tiger differs from the panUier, the 
Jeopard, and almost all the inferior ranks of this 
mischievous fkmily. 

This animal, which M. Buffos calls simply the 
Panther, Linnens the Pard, Gesner the Pardalis^ 
and the mAdern Lelins the Leopardas ; tfa^s animal, 
I- say, which goes by too many names; and which 
the English hBTe-indiscrimmately calledby the natne 
4>f tbe Panther or the Leopard, may becoDsideredss 
tiw largest of the kind, and is spotted in a manner 
somewhat different from those that are smafler. 
As those spots, however, make the principal -de- 
ference between it and the lesser animals, whidl 
it otherwise resembles in shape, size, disposition, 
Md beauty, I will first show these slight ifotine- 
tionSi and ntention the names each animal has-re- 
ceived'in coAseqaence thereof; and then proceed 
to ' give their liistory together, still marking any 
peculiarity observable in one of the species, which 
JB-not found in the rest. 

' Next to ■ the great panther, already mentioned, 
is tiie- animal which M. Biiffon calls the Leopard, 
a name which be acknowledges to be given arbi* 
tnrily; for the sake of distinction. CNher nataral- 
kte have not much' attended- to the' slight -difier- 
ences between 'this and the -great panther, n'ol:' have 
Qiey ' considered it^disctiminations'as -sufficient- to 
eptitle it to another name. It has hitherto, there- 
fore, gone liiider the name of tHe Lei^itard,. or 
Pantiier of Senegal, where it is diiefly finipd. -. -.Thft 
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Aflferedces between this animal and the fivmer are 
these: the large panther is (rflen found to be six 
feet long, from the tip of the < nose, to the inser&ui 
of the tail ; the panUier of Senegal is not above 
four. The large panther is marked with spots in 
the manner of a rose, that is, five or six make a 
kind of circle^ and there is generally a large. one in 
the middle. The leopard of Senegal has a much 
more: beautiful coat., the yellow it more brilUant, 
and' the spots ane smaller, and sot disposed in rings 
but in clustcrr. As to the rest, they are both 
whiti^ under the bdly ; the tul in both i^ pr^y 
long, but lather kmger in proportian in tite latter 
tiwn the former. .To these two animals, whose 
diferences seem to be so very minute, we may. add 
a. third; namely, the Jaguar or Panther of Ame- 
rica. This, in every respect, resembles the two 
former, except in the disposition of its spots, and 
tbht its neck and head are rather streaked than 
spotted. The jagaar is also said to be lower upon 
its legs, and less than the leopard of Senegal. 
These three quadrupeds, as we see, have but very 
dight differences, and the principal distinction 
used by M. Buffbn is taken from the size ; the 
first, as be says, is usually six feet long ; the second 
foor feet ; and the last, about three : however, it 
appears from the particular subjects of hu descrip- 
tion, that the panther in his possession was not 
above three feet seven inches' long ; that the leo;- 
pard's skin which he describes was about four; 
and that the jaguar, at two years old,: was betwe^ 
two and three feet long, which, when come to its 
fill) growth, would, no doubt, be four feet bng. as 
weU as the tvro fonmer. From tutace, th^QCQ* 
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wettmy Miwlale, AM the ikie in Hkik Mim*h ui 
feot infficient to mafce a distiBC^on among them; 
Mid that Ane wba caBed th«in aU tfavee by tfa^ 
bMNtoriniinate naniw of the le^itrd and Hie pan- 
ther, tf >ot F^ht, wck-e at IqaBt sicnaUe. Of 
ttoM which an wm to be leen m the femar, tht 
^gni^, ortfca A^menoaapantfaer^ it rather the largcflt 
of tiM thrM; ao^ ia'bj no neaavthc coatamptiUa 
aniwal wbidi M. Batfop dkBcnhes it t« be: tb« 
leppard u H^ Icait «i titam, and haB> 1^ soom 
tjwrelfen, Wea wppoted ta be an aidMid produced 
^ettv^en 4he panther and Ifie ooMce, m animd 
wikiah veBtmblei, bpt i| ins l^an aay aP the fiw< 
mtr. Tb«M Uwee aaiMals vre. bm^, t)m%fEN«j 
caak twgetber, at Aay agree pvett;^ nearly in. Aim 
robe, ^eir size, fteir ditpositionBj and tinir fo< 
iDClty.* 



Q* The PaBtherUdi^UDgiu^edbyitssuperior^ie.meaujriDg 
a])out eix feet an^ a^balTfiroiii the nose to rite tati ; by its br^httr 
Mwi^ydlotr colour; ntdbjr-Ae spots en the apper fmts ti 
ibe- body being di^aied inio cinleB, e«gh cmaiBiing at bv 
fP^T* "PpM^te spots in the f^ptre of »hioh eiide there ii ocnb 
Viffplj a 4istmct qpqt ; while fbe spola op (b^ Iow«i pails of thfl 
body are lepgtheoe4 out into lio^. The leopard ia amaller Ht 
size, and has tho spots smallefr and placed closer tc^stfaen 
iMthont the ocntrkl one, an* Ifcoy are wot diipowed in. ooafi nn wn 
lim^mtjielavtp ptrtfk 'p)ejggiifriAat}0Htthei|ifPf>f!i-V«)4 
VUuJced 04 the npper pfirts witlj sKfiaJw pf piwa ol)l«ig hU^J^ 
^otf or p^tch^ ; the tpp oC the back with long iqterrupt^ 
stripes, and the udes with rows of regular open marks j ibt 
Alghs- and tegs nri^aled' witb- bbek spots wkheut cratn) 
^•DMi lkelailiaiiata<ilaaga«tlidbQd]R> 
. fUtt £«aBVit day^ibe/i 9; %ffpa.x^, yt\i^ be calls the Hiai^ing 
leopiwl. Itiinnatj'e.qnil^ 1> ^out the size o( » gmt 
lioufai^ anjofamor^ slendtir make thap the leopard. O^m 
atekitlaMiAtslkRTed'tfl^Miiian*;. IlrlataiAed^ iDd «n1'1i 
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.' -We tone sext to an animal ooafeMedly difil^reBt 
jfiMi any of tbd former, being much smaller, and 
.its taAtme inbre' iofiimiig to white. Its nuna, 
boyrm^, in oi{r laagaage, has eatued no sm^l 
confusion. It has been generally caUisd l^ !•• 
ragaefB, tks OnEA, at Uie Omeei, and tbis name 
«OMi« of onr Own wribnv hare thoagM pra|iez to 
i^v* tl ; bqt oAen of tfacm, and tiieae ^ owrt 
'«deteittd>, radii ap WiHag4ihy, have given tbts 
qeme to a diEEsfttit animal with a short tall^ 
And kniHBn tA the anciento and moderoi by the 
Bans otttita hjBu. I ooofcsi myaetf M a kus, ta 
Ab oaM, wAoni teiUlow ; Ibe^teEalieB of names 
ihinld be always aade -mth gn^ oautioa, and 
ncKff bat in oas^ (tf neoesaity, If ve follow WA- 
ioghby, there wS be an animal of the panther 
kiadj veiy diitiaguidiaUe from aU the rest, lellt 
ndthoot a name ; uid if we recede from btm, it 
wffi lerye to prodaoe qoma coafaaion among aM 
Hkt n«menias clan'of Madcm anil wrilen who bftve 
liken Inm foi thelt gnide: fao^wver, a» ke seeaw 
himself t» have beta an innovator^ the aaate «( 
thft^fSRcbaTiwg' been long adopted into oar IbU' 
gwigc brfove, k was DBneceisary to give the aw^ 
todr that bore it anotiier najMe, and to caH that 
<MMan.aa ounce, iriiich our «M writers bad fteea 
aoeust^med to- kneiw by tbe tAtiii ' appeUation j 
Ibp'tbis reawn; AeiMibre, we may safefy vantu^ 
taUikiaa Muns Aat:faa«lbeefi long misappUed ftom 
^1yqx> and restore it to the aonaial in qdsstSbn; 
Wc wWk tiwMifore> caB that aatmal) ti <th» panAtt 

(he (Jhaae.gJCantlelopes 'api btber uimtiti ; b^lig cairfedibto Uie 
MM dwAMd oMF^bsmM, sa d Bftenrarili'let-toegeapwi'ite ftvyi^ 
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ktnd, iriiidi it le« (ban the panther, :Bttd widi a 
longer tail, the Ounce ; and tiie lynx may Tonaitt 
in posacssion of that name by which it was known 
among all oar old English writerij as well as by 
aB antiquity. 

The Ounce, or the Ooca of linneus. is niudi 
lest than the panther, being not, at most, abore 
three 'feet and a half long: however, its- hair is 
much longer than that of. the panther, and its ta4 
stiH more so. The panther of four or Bve feet long, 
has a tail but of two feet, or two feet and a half. 
The ounce, which is but about tlvee feet, has & tail 
oAen longer than the rest; oi its body. The colour ^ 
Aha ounce is also apparently different, being ratlwr 
■^ore indintng to a cream cokmr, which isideeper 
-on the back, and whiter towards die belly. The 
hair .00 . the back is an inch and a half long ; that 
dn. tiie belly, two inches, and a half ; which is much 
longer than that of the panther. Its spots .are 
disposed pretty much in the same manner as the 
lai^ panther,, except that on the.haanches -it is 
rather nuked with stripes than with spots. 
- Descending to animus of this kind that are still 
onaller, we find the Catamountain, which is the 
Ocelot of M. Buffon, or the Tiger Cat of moat 
of those who exhibit it as a show. It is less thsa 
the ounce, but its robe more beautifully mriegated. 
It.ia.an American animal, and is about two feet 
and a half in length,' from the nose to the insertion 
c^. (he. tail.. It is extremely like a cat, exc^ that 
it is ha^r end slenderer, that its . colows are more 
beautiful, and its tail rather shorter. The fiir is of 
a reddish colour, the whole beautified with black, 
spots and streaks. of, dj$r<went figures. Thegr, ua 
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Jaag on the back, and round on the beU^r.and 
pawB. Oo-tbe ears are black stripes, which ran 
across ; but, in other respects, they entirely resem- 
ble those of a cat. These colours, however, which 
naturalists have taken great pains minutely to 
describe, are by no means permaneet, being dif- 
ferently disposed in different animals of the same 
Bpecies. I remember to have seen an animal of 
this size, hut whether of this species I will not 
pretend to say, some years ago, that was entirely 
brown, and was said also to- have come from 
America. 

- From this tribe of the cat -kind, with spotted 
skint and a long tail, we come to another. with 
skins diversified in like manner, but with a shorter 
tail. The principal of these is the Lynx, the name 
by which tbe animal was known to iEIian, among 
(he ancients; and to all our old English lyriters 
among those of a more modern date. This name 
has been corrupted by the Portuguese into the 
word-Ouze; and this cormption has been adopted 
by Ray, who has improperly, called this animal 
the Ounce, afier some of the foreign travellers. 
The first striking distinction between tbe lynx and 
all those of tbe panther kind, is in its tail, which 
(8 at least half as sbort in proportion, and black at 
the. extremity. Its fiir is much longer, the spots 
OD the skin less vivid, and but confusedly mingled 
with the rest. Its- cars are much longer, and 
tipped at the points with.a black tuft of hair.' The 
colour round the eyes is white, and tbe .physit^-* 
nomy more. placid and gentle.- Each. hair of this 
animalii of three different colovrs: the root',ir of 
*• greyish, brown; the middle .nd^ of; c^,an, ash 
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tabmr; And the eftdi whHei Ttiii wfaiUaen af 
tiieeDds tak« op io4mdl a pait of ^ ^rtimlMr 
bur, thBtitdoei not tuvrent w fntn nebig tbe 
principal ooloari whidi is Ihai bf tin middle |^rC t 
to that it only nakes the lui&ce of tbe bodjbppfear 
as if it WAB ailTercd over : hoTreTet, tbe hair itf 
whidi able tpots consist Ini no Trttite at tbe ea4»i 
fekd «t tbe n»ta it is not quite ao bfauk. aa the titfaw 
|»rt. Tbis animM u bot abon tbO lize of Oa 
oBueiij bnt is mther ttrongtr buiiti and it bas but 
tweatyeigbt taati) ; wboreai aU tba rett of tbe cat 
kind already mentioned have thirty. 

Anothw animal trf this kind is cblM the %a- 
goA, or, aa M. Boffon nAin&s H,. tbe Cbiml. 
It is a aativa of the Eut Indies, uidnsenMsi 
the lyns In size, in fonn, and evdi in the siagtilaii^ 
of being tailed at tbe lipn of tbtt esrs. HmmeT) 
tiie ^Bg«^ diffietv in not beiog watiieA aa tbtt 
iynx in; its tAty or Mther hair,' fe tm^^ and 
lAorter ; iu tail is ta^et leagte) its naa!^ men 
iengtheaed, its pbyttOgnom^ more £earttt^ 4^i» 
ttatara nKffe savwe. ■■ _ :.i 

Tb« thifd and hut aeioMd that iieod W ^h-^ 
iioned tX this kind, i« that trhicb M. Btiffai^' stik 
tho Sei^I, and Whidt he has first desttriltfedl- tt 
k a native of Makhkr, reiemMnig the )>dbUliB^- rA 
IH W^dti, bdt the Ijnic id the fahdHne^ M- SU tftitj 
k its siCev «t)d in its Btrobg^aift fOiW. 

Tb^M aeem W foe all lb6 ptlaciptd idiMkictiMrt 
kthimg atttmahi ef flie pfaMhM' kfiid/ from ^ 
btt^t of ^h tribe do#n to Ott dattieatle«ttt, \\AMk 
bt the liiAallfesl ^ ell titttie fimte ftttd ;m)«AifeV(Mi 
t«ri6ti«s. Itt all, Vbtit nMtm Ifeeto*^ ^ftCiy «tt A 
<b«Btttte; Min^^qttafij fiefttt, MIMI; dMMO^ Mn<l 
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tn^ardy. Hm panther, incldcUng' the kofMhl Mfl 
4be jag^ubr, w AtDoricsa pandier, di Uwy are tbt 
hrgat, K) alto arb tivly i^e iaobl dangatona of till* 
kind } &x tbe Wlii^b race of txta are noxms in 
proportion to Aeir power t6 do miKhidF. Th»y 
ibhAbit tiie taOBt twrid latttnda of India, AfHca, 
and America, and hate never been aUe to nkaldply 
beytMiddw tmridsone. Tl»ey are gettiralfyfttoad 
in the thickest and the most eataiigkd fom(s> aivd 
often hear rerti6tfe habitatiotab^ wheafe they watdi tb 
Borpriie all kindi of dottiestic bnimals. They twy 
•eUiM attack diAn, even Unu^ ptuvc^aed by 
him; thfey seem rather derirAaa tif findth^ nfia^ 
by ffiglit} br by djttitnttg trees, at which tft^y ak« 
very expwt. In this manner also they often 
JiurBut their prey i and, hein^ e^rt atiaiun^iti 
im well abovB as be)ow> ^ey caase a vaaL deitrwtfion; 
W bH otbet^ anitnalB^ tfa«»e are the nott lulteA; 
and, even to a proverb, nntanieaMe. They idifl 
prMerte tbefr fi«rce and treadierons ipb-it ; and a) 
those plaices wherfe ^ey are espoied to b6 aeeh 
araoag- vAa% We Dftttn observe, that white Dteie 
keeper is &iailtar with the lion or the bear> y6t tie 
is apprehensive of the large panther, and beepi ft 
boand with the shortest chain. 

Ab the ounce differ* from ihme in Sgttre bndl 
siak, ao afao it 9keAi to differ in dispbaitioa, beh^ 
mate mhM, tMetaMe, and tame. Tbeae we ft«s 
^jveaitiy sec ia hwmhNs atid htnocent m dita ; and 
thcvit is DM at preaent in lAe Tomr, wHh wbrdi 
the kee|ftr plays ^btwt the tiffl^M appn^emioH. 
I own I wa« «ot a KlUe Ufi«af^, ac first, fbr tfa« 
«*n, when h« pot htfl battd thwa^K thb btifsj aftt 
miA lb* mml fty kb ftfttt«i bflc vm « Umi 
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deal florprifed to tee the ccsatare, wluch one mi^t 
•appoce irHtated by long ' confinement, come 
gently up to him, stroke his band with his fiice, in 
the manner of a cat, and testify the utmost gentle* 
nesB of disporition. The onnce, therefore, is re- 
markable for being easily tamed ; and, in fact, it 
is employed all over the fiaat for the purposes of 
hunting. Not, indeed, but tint panthers tiiem- 
•elves are sometimes used fitfr this purpose; but 
they are never tbdrougbly subdued like the ibrmer; 
bwig usually brought to the field in a carriage^ 
and kept chained and caged until tfaey are shown 
the gazelle or the kreret,, which is their prey. 
This they pursue rather by three or four gre^ 
■springs, than by running. If they seize it by 
this sudden effort, it finds no mercy ; but if it 
escapes from their first effort, they never attempt 
to pursue, and appear quite disappointed and con- 
founded at their mischance. It sometimes hap- 
peds that they are so much enraged at it, ' that 
they attack even their en^loyer, and his only re- 
source to avoid their fury, is to throw them some 
small pieces of. meat, which he has bronght with 
him for: that purpose. 

The ounce, however, is not so dangerous; and 
is treated with more confidence and familiarity. 
It is usually brought. to the field hoodwinked . be- 
hind one of the horsemen. When the game ap- 
pearsi the ounce is instantly uncovered, and shown 
wfatire it lies ; upon which the fierce 'creature darts 
like' an anrow to the place,- and sei^m it at once, or, 
missing H, remains motionless in the place. It 
ironid be vain, to ^tempt retrieving its disgface by 
.continuing tlte purmit; for*: altbovjg^ it boaiuk 
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Trith greater agility than most otlier animate^ ydt 
it is slow and awkward in runningj and has no 
means of finding the animal it pursues by the Btaell, 
as is common among those of the dog kind, f'tom 
hencCj therefore, it appears how much sapcrior 
the European method of hunting is to that of thi! 
Asiatic; since whatever amusement this exercise 
afibrds must arise from U)e continuance of the 
chase, and from the fluctuation of douht and «>■ 
pectation, which raise and depress the puinuerd by 
turns. AH this an Asiatic hunter ia deprived of; 
and his greatest pleasure can scarcely be more 
than what among us is called coursing, in which 
the dog pursues the animal, and keeps it constantly 
in view. 

But it must not be supposed that it is from 
choice the Asiatics use this method of chase ; for, 
no doubt, were dogs serviceable among them, m 
they are in Enrope, they would he employed tbr 
ibe same purposes. But the fact is, that the ex- 
treme heat of the tropical climates, produces such 
universal putrefaction, and sends up such varioUtt 
and powerful scents, that dogs afe at first be- 
wildered in the chase, and at last come to los^c the 
delicacy of their scent entirely. They are, there- 
fore, but little used in those warm countries ; and 
what could they avail in places where almost every 
other animal of the forest is stron^r and more 
rapacious? The fion, the tiger, the panther, and 
the ounce, are all natural enemies to the dog, and 
attack him wherever he appears, with ungoVerti? 
able fury. The breed, therefore, in thoae places, 
wottM quickly be destroyed; so that Ibey are 
obKged to hare recourse to tiiose animals which 
• Toi. n. ^ r 
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are more fitted to serve them ;^ and |buB conrert 
the ounce to those parposes for vhich dogs are em- 
ployed in Eorope. 

The CatamountaiDj or Ocelot, is one of the 
• fiercest, and, for its size, one of the most destnic- 
tive animals in the world. It is, as was before 
observed, a native of South America, and by do 
means capable of the same education as the ounce, 
which it more approaches in size than in disposi- 
tion. Two of these, from whom Mr. Buflbn has 
taken his description, were brought over from 
CarUiagena, and having been taken from the dam 
when very young, were afterwards suckled by a 
bitch. But, before they were three months old. 
they had strength and ingratitude sufficient to kill 
and devour their nurse. , Their succeeding fierce- 
ness and malignity seemed to correspond with their 
first efforts ; for no arts could tame or soften their 
natures ; and while they continued in their cages, 
they stiil testified an unceasing disposition for 
slaughter. When their food was given them, the 
male always served himself before the female ven- 
tured to touch a bit; and it vras .not till he was 
Satisfied that the other began. In their savage 
state,, these animals are still more destructive ; 
having great strength and agility,, they very easily 
find and overtake their prey^, which they pursue 
among the tops, of the trees, as well as on the 
grouiul;, but what renders them still more mis- 
chievous, is their increasing appetite rather for the 
blood than the flesh of their prey. They sack this 
with the greatest avidity, but frequently leave the 
carcass otherwise, untouched,, in order to pursue 
other animals fof Qie blood jq lilw manner. Tliejr, 
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'TcpiteBent i|hal they wish ih^n what they know ( 
'Mid -exalt human stren^b, to fill up the whole 
sphere of their limited conceptions. Great strengih 
is an accidental thing ; two or three in a country 
may possess it; and these may have a claim to 
heroism.' But what may lead us to doubt of the 
veracity of these accounts is, that the heroes of an* 
tiquity are represented as the sons of heroes ; their 
^mazin^ strength is delivered down from father to 
son ; and this we know to be contrary to the 
course of nature. Strength is not hereditary, air 
ibough titles are : and I am very much induced t9 
believe, that this great tribe of heroes, who are all 
represented as the descendants of heroes, arc more 
obliged to their titles than to their strength, for 
.their characters. With regard to the shining cha- 
racters in Homer, they are all represented as 
princes, and as the sons of princes ; while we ar^ 
told of scarcely any share of prowess in the meaner 
men of the army; who are only brought into the 
£eld for these to protect or to slaughter. But no- 
thing can be more unlikely than that those men^ 
who were bred in the luxury of courts, should be 
strong ; while the whole body of the people, who 
received a plainer and simpler education, should be 
comparatively weak. . Nothing can be more conr 
Irary to the general laws of nature, than that all the 
sons of heroes should thus inherit not only the 
kingdoms, but the. strength of their forefathers; 
and we may conclude, that they owe the greatest 
share of their imputed strength rather to the dig- 
nity of their stations than the force of their arms ; 
and, like all fortunate princes, their flatterers hap- 
pened to be believed. In later ages, indeed, we 
p F 2 
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hsre soiM sccounU of atnuihig alrengtb, wbidi we 
can have no reMon to doubt of. But in these, na- 
ture is found to pBTtue her orditiaiy course ; aod 
we find their strength accidental. We find these 
strong men among the lowest of the pec^te, and 
gradnally rising into notice, as this mperiortty had 
more opportunity of being seen. Of this number 
was the Roman tribune, who went by the napie of 
the second Acliilles; who, with his own hand, i« 
said to have killed, at difiinvnt times, three ban- 
dred of the enemy ; and when treacherously set 
upon, by twenty-five of his own eonntrymen, al- 
thoagfa then past bis sixtieth year, kilted fonrteen 
of them before he vyaa slain. Of this number was 
Milo, who, when he stood uprightj could not h6 
forced out of his place. Pliny, alsOj telh us of one 
Athahatos, who walked across the stage at Rome, 
loaded with a breast-plate weighing five hundred 
pounds, and buskins of the same weight. But <^ 
p\\ tbe prodigies of strength, of. whom we have 
any accounts in Roman history^ Maximin, the 
emperor, is to be reckoned the foremost. Whatever 
we are told relative to him is well attested; his 
character was too exalted not to be thorougfaly 
known ; and that very strength, for which he was 
celebrated, at last procured hint no less a reward 
than the empire of the world. Maximin was above 
nine feet in height, and the best proportioned man 
in the whole empire. He was by birth a Thracian ; 
and, from being a simple herdsman, rose throu^ 
the gradations of office, until be came to be Em- 
peror of Rome. The first opportunity he had of 
exerting his strength, was in the presence of all Uie 
citizens in the 4heatre, where he overthrew tvrelv* 
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nf the strOBgest nen is wrestling, and ontstript 
two of the fieetest hones in running, all in one 
day. He ctwld draw a chariot loaden that two 
strong horses could not move; he could hreek a 
horse's jaw with a blow of his fi«t ; and its thig^ 
with a kick. In war he was always foremost and 
invincible ; happy had it been for him and his 
■ebjecta, if, from being formidable to hii enemies, 
he had not become still more so to his subjects ; he 
retgned, for some time, with all the world his ene- 
my ; ell mankind wishing him deed; yet none 
daring to strike the Mow. As if fortune l»d re- 
wdved that through life he ^uld continue iincon- 
^erabfej be wu killed at last by his own soldiers, 
while he was sleeping. We have many other in- 
fltances, in later ages, of Tcry greet strength, and 
not fewer of amazibg swiftness ; but these, merely 
corporeal perfections, are now considered as of 
nnaH advantage, either in war or in peace. The 
iovention of gunpowder has, in some measure, 
leveDed all force to one standard ; and has wrought 
a total change in martial education through oil parts 
of the world. In peace, also, the invention of new 
machines every day, and the applicMion of the 
strength of the lower animals to the purposes of life^ 
heve rendered human strength less valuable. The 
boast of corporeal force is, therefore, consigned to 
savage nations, where those arts not being intro- 
duced, it may still be needful ; bnt, in more pofite 
countries, few will be proud of that strength which 
ether animals can be taught to exert to as nqptlil 
purposes as Uiey. 

"* If we compare the lai^ness and thickness of 
oar muBcIes with those of any other animal, we 
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■hall find tliat, in this teefcct, we'bave the advai}- 
tage ; aod if strength or swiftness (Upended upon 
the quantity of the muB<;ular flesh »lone, I believe 
that, in this respect, we should be more, active and 
jKiwerfiil than any other. But. this is not ttiej 
case ; a great deal more than the size, of the miis- 
.cles goes to constitute actiyity or force ; and.it is 
not he who has the thickest legs that^can make tb4 
best use of them. Those, . therefore, who .have 
written, elaborate trratises. on muscular force, an4 
have esUm^ed the stren^; of animals by: the 
diic^ness of their mascles, have been employed to 
very little purpose. It is, in general, observed, tba^ 
tiiin and raw-boned men are always sttongec an4 
more powerful than such as are seemingly more 
muscular; as,, in the former, bH the parts haf% 
better room for their exerticms." ; i 

' Women want much of the strength of mes; 
and, in some countries^ the strpoger sex have 
availed themselves of this superiority, in- cruelly 
and tyraanically enslaving those who Were made 
with equal pretensions to asbare. in all the., advaut 
tages life can bestow. Savage nations oblige thei^ 
women to a life of continual labour ; upon them 
rest all the drudgeries of domestic duty ; while the 
husband, indolently reclined in bis hammock,- ii 
first served from the fruits of her industry.' From 
. this negli^nt situation he is seldom roused, except 
Jby tfae calls of appetite, when it is .necessary, 
either by fishjng or. huuting, to make a variety 
in his entertainments. A. savage, has- no idea of 
taking pleasure in exercise ; be is surprised to see 
an European walk forward:for.his amusement^ and 
then return badi again. . As for his part^ be coiJ4 
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their ground against him ; and which may be said 
to keep iome kingdoms of the earth in their own 
possession. How many extensive countries are 
there in Africa, where, the wild beasts are so nfi- 
merous, that man is deterred from living amongst 
them ; reluctantly giving up to the lion and the 
leopard, extensive tracts, that seem formed- only 
for his delight and convenience ! 
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